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More than one subject presents itself to us this month as peculiarly 
seasonable, not merely on account of their pressing general import- 
ance, but as introductory to the next meeting of Parliament, Es 
it has been given out, is to take place at an earlier period of the 
year than usual. Among these subjects the condition and prospects 
of our North American colonies, their political affairs, and future 
constitutional government, will doubtless occupy no inconsiderable 
share of legislative attention. We cannot therefore be unprofitably 
employed when endeavouring to lay before the reader a compre- 
hensive view of the merits and relations which the theme suggests. 
It is to be borne in mind, however, that things have moved so fast 
in some of the colonies alluded to, of late years, that it would be 
rash, and the account in all probability erroneous as compared with 
the actual issues, were we to hazard statements as to the par- 
ticular shapes which the future will assume. To judge from the 
past and recent revolutions that have occurred in these quarters, a 
month, or even a week, may put to the blush very sagacious specu- 
lations. We have seen that insurrections have unexpectedly dis- 
tracted the Canadas, and suddenly presented most alarming dangers. 
These rebellious attempts have again been more speedily repressed 
than was anticipated. A Governor-General is next sent out with 
unprecedented powers,—a man in whose liberality and discretion 
unlimited reliance is placed, and confident hopes are entertained 
both at home and in the provinces to which he proceeds that a new 
era is to commence in the history of these colonies, and that certain 
political problems are about to be solved, that will wonderfully con- 
tribute to national prosperity and tranquillity, as well as to the 
science of colonial government. But the moment his lordship sets 
foot upon Canadian ground, at least, as soon as he commences the 
ro of concocting a new constitution in the stead of one which 


ad worked out its own destruction, he is distrusted, blamed, and 
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recalled. The subsequent changeful events we need not particularly 
describe; such as the movements among our ministers, the mea- 
sures and modifications proposed with special reference to the colo- 
nies themselves, the mercantile embarrassments of America, the 
Maine boundary disputes, &c., all which may be said to have been 
unanticipated, as to time and precise character, by the public. 

Still, the present moment seems to be one of more than ordinary 
repose. The border disturbances, there is reason to hope, are likely 
to be provided against by mutual desire and cordiality ; Lord Dur- 
ham’s recommendations are before Parliament; Government is 
pledged to forward and complete certain constitutional plans; the 
colonists themselves appear to be waiting with considerable patience 
and trustfulness, and also to have received in a kindly manner the 
new Governor who has just landed amongst them; so that, at least 
for a time to come, we may hope to find something like a rational 
development of opinions, measures, and events in the department of 
our American politics. Besides, although it may not be easy to 
foresee the particular changes which a few weeks may bring to pass, 
it is not difficult to point out the general tendencies of the time, and 
what at some future period will be realized. The development may 
be more or less rapid in its progress, but certain issues may be boldly 
announced as inevitable ; while the present is open to the observation 
of a men, offering, along with the past, lessons of no inconsiderable 
value. 

Our American colonies, the reader is aware, consist of the two 
Canadas, the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 
two insular possessions, viz. Prince Edward’s Island and Newfound- 
land. The Canadas, however, are by far of most importance, not 
merely in point of extent and population, but in the present state 
of political affairs. The other provinces just now named, it is true, 
are not unaffected by the disputes and discussions referred to. 
Still, the two Canadas are the theatre of the most pressing and 
critical questions ; while the measures that will prove wholesome 
in these colonies, must naturally have a favourable influence as 
regards the condition and government of the other four separate 
provinces. 

As in all other cases of national and provincial distraction, exag- 
gerated statements and opinions find currency on the part of those 
who are remote from the field of dispute; nor is it easy to arrive at 
the precise truth between one extreme and another, especially when 
it is found that the very inhabitants of the country which is the sub- 
ject of consideration are widely at odds among themselves in the 
mere matter of describing facts. We may safely assert, however, 
that the Canadian insurgents and their partizans have greatly 
departed from the truth when they describe the colonial policy 
over these provinces as the perfection of all that is hateful and 
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oppressive, and that tolerance can no longer be extended by the 
people. According to the representations of this class, all that is 
disheartening in the agriculture and the trade, the slowness of in- 
crease of inhabitants, &c. is attributable to misgovernment. But, 
on the other hand, there is a class that, perhaps, deserves not to 
obtain greater credit, who, while not denying that the Canadas pre- 
sent an unprosperous aspect, give as the cause of the depression, 
political agitation alone ; mistaking the order of sequences, and for- 
getting that no prolonged and extensive discontents are ever 
cherished where there have been no real grievances. Let us endea- 
vour to arrive at a more just conclusion than either of those now 
noticed, and to discover between the counterbalancing statements a 
satisfactory interpretation. 

First of all, we deny that the mother country has ever, by any of 
its governments, Whig or Tory, or by Parliament, intentionally 
oppressed or kept back the colonies in question. The same thing 
cannot be asserted of our conduct on all occasions. Witness, for 
example, the history of the United States. There is even a great 
dissimilarity as respects the inhabitants in the two cases. New 
England and the other States which now form parts of the great 
American Union were colonized by men who brought with them at 
first and at once all the feelings and the elements of municipal and 
national freedom. ‘They had also a like origin, and spoke the same 
language; while they were constantly opposed to their French 
neighbours. ‘Their prosperity excited the envy of other nations, 
and even the jealousy and tyranny of the land of their fathers. But 
in Canada two races exist, the one hereditarily hostile to the other. 
Distinct languages are spoken in the country; opposite interests 
are supposed to exist. Besides, a great proportion of the Canadian 
settlers can lay no claim to the intellectual standing,—cherish 
nothing like the same high principles which distinguished the Pilgrim 
Fathers and their followers. What is more, the home government 
reaped a severe lesson from the oppressive measures towards the 
descendants of the settlers in New England and the other neigh- 
bouring States, and has carefully abstained, particularly in recent 
times, from imposing measures, such as levying violently exorbitant 
taxes, for the aggrandizement of the mother country, upon our 
dependencies. On the contrary, concession, sometimes unreasonably 
demanded and rashly accorded, has been the error of government. 
Nay, in various respects Great Britain is a loser, or at least not such 
a gainer as she might righteously become, through her connexion 
with her North American colonies. Her trade with these countries 
might be rendered more profitable to her. She might have post- 

oned their interests to her own. Not even has the patronage 
which the Canadas offered been disgracefully made the source of 


power to our Ministers. On the other hand, while England has 
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expended large sums and been anxious to forward the internal im- 
provement of the provinces in question, the colonists have been 
tardy, negligent, and so divided among themselves, as to have in- 
curred the principal blame. Where then have been the errors, the 
oversights, the mismanagement in the government of the Canadas, 
which have resulted in the late distractions, and insurrections ? 
There must be real grievances in some quarter and over several 
fondly cherished interests. Can we lay our finger on the source of 
these grievances, and detect any of the active instruments m the 
work of infliction ? , 

Two great sources of Canadian discontent and hardship, the mo- 
ment they are noticed, will guide the mind to a satisfactory solution 
of many of the features presented by this subject. In the first 
place the very constitution of the colonial system of the provinces 
mentioned is radically defective, and in regard to some interests 
positively mischievous; and, secondly, the state of feelings and 
affairs in the mother country, not to speak of the spirit of the age 
and the progress of the movement party throughout the world, will 
account very far for what has taken place in Canada. Add to these 
things the ignorance in our home colonial office, generally concern- 
ing all our foreign possessions, and we need not anxiously seek for 
other sources of Canadian misgovernment and discontent. 

By the constitutional act of 1791, a provincial parliament was 
appointed consisting of three branches, corresponding in a number 
of particulars with those of the imperial parliament. ‘The Governor, 
or other person administering the government, was endowed with 
nearly all the parliamentary prerogatives of the Crown, as settled 
by English usage. Like the Sovereign, he had an absolute veto on 
all legislative acts. If unprepared to exercise this power, and yet 
doubtful of the propriety of yielding his assent, he might reserve it 
to be sent to England, and if approved within two years, the fact 
was to be proclaimed in the colony on the return of the Act, which 
then became a law. If not approved within that time, the royal 
assent was considered as withheld. The Legislative Council, again, 
was to be in theory the counterpart of the House of Lords; but 
as the provinces afforded no material for an hereditary aristocracy, 
it was necessary to make this body in reality very different from the 
English model. ‘The Councillors were appointed by the Crown; 
but by a singular oversight, no provision was made allowing a mem- 
ber to resign his office, or enacting its forfeiture in case of malver- 
sation. Again, the House of Assembly was to consist of Repre- 
sentatives of the people, returned for counties and boroughs, very 
much after the fashion of the English House of Commons, by a 
suffrage that was nearly universal,—a forty shilling freehold yield- 
ing a qualification. No provision was made for the payment of 
members of either House; but a system of the kind arose, the 
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members of the House paying themselves at a fixed rate by vote, out 
of the sum allowed for its contingent expenses. 

Besides the Legislative Council as a branch of the Provincial 
Parliament, there has existed a body analogous to the British 
Privy Council, and which is called the Executive Council. The 
members are named by the Crown, in other words by the Governor 
for the time being. In general these may be regarded as being in 
the position of confidential advisers of the Sovereign. They are 
sworn to secrecy. Such a theory of government and legislation 
looks very fair; (we need hardly remind the reader that in 1838 
the constitution of Lower Canada was suspended for a term of two 
years, ) but the question is, what have been its practical results ? 

The Governor has with very few exceptions been always an officer 
of the army; and in this some people discover a source, real or pre- 
sumed, of hasty and strong-handed measures. But let such a func- 
tionary be ever so able, to whom is he to look for Legislative Coun- 
cillors so naturally, seeing there is no hereditary aristocracy, as to 
those who surround him in other offices, such as secretaries, collec- 
tors, judges, commissioners, &c.? Especially those functionaries 
whose duties led them to reside at the seat of government were sure 
first to attract notice and be selected. And consequently their 
Excellencies had the best opportunities not only for packing a quasi 
House of Lords, but for uniting in the same individual the Executive 
and the Legislative offices. Even the representative branch was in 
reality very faulty. The divisions into which the country wasthrown, 
although, in respect of population, at first pretty equal, in time came 
to be greatly disproportioned, the old districts being near the seat of 
government, naturally increasing the fastest. Legislation, accord- 
ingly, often took a partial direction, while the hold of the elected 
House upon the constituency became weak, and its services unpo- 
pular, especially in Lower Canada, where there is a rivalry of races. 

It is impossible in any short sketch of the constitutional system of 
the Canadas, or of the progress of its workings, to do more than 
mention some of the more remarkable defects and errors, and some 
of the more disastrous results. We are also necessarily precluded 
from adducing the evidence of particular measures and occurrences, 
in illustration of our general statements and brief allusions. 

It will readily be conceived how soon the popular branch of the 
Canadian legislature, styled the House of Assembly, would be 
opposed to the Executive Council, consisting as the latter did of 
men who were irresponsible, except to the Governor who selected 
them, and whose advice was secret, when it is mentioned that this 
body, so long as the other found itself weak, claimed the privilege 
of having the unrestricted appropriation of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, and the avails of certain taxes levied under acts 
of the Imperial Parliament. So long as these revenues were nearly 
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equal to the wants of the Colonies, the assumption of the privilege 
was not keenly resisted; but when the provincial government had 
to apply for additional votes of money to be paid by the people, the 
Assembly claimed the right of scrutinizing the accounts of the 
branches of the revenue which the Executive had been wont solely 
and secretly to manage. And in the course of time this popular 
demand was successful, strengthening the hands of the Assemblies, 
inspiring them with renewed boldness, but embittering the state of 
feeling of the country, as well as setting one branch of the powers 
intended to harmonize in support of the constitution against another, 
as the history of the finance controversy abundantly has demon- 
strated. The influence of the Assemblies at length became so great, 
and the animosity of some of the popular leaders so formidable, that 
the Bureaucrats,—the officials, the salaried fraternity,—found that 
neither the unity with the Governor, nor the secrecy of particular 
advice in the furtherance of the Government’s measures, could pro- 
tect individuals from impeachment, direct or indirect. These fault- 
finders discovered too, that by pertinaciously appealing to the home 
office, they could disturb the slumberers in Dowying-street, or weary 
them out, so as to have an obnoxious Councillor removed, or, it 
might be, the Representative of the sovereign for the time being, 
suspended or dismissed. But although a new Governor might be 
appointed, the old system was not in the least reformed. However 
willing he might be to heal differences and to reform abuses he 
necessarily fell into the same sort of hands, and among the same 
class of advisers as those who surrounded his predecessors ; and ten 
to one his very moderation, concessions, or healing measures only 
encouraged the popular agitators, and aggravated the spirit of 
faction. 

The course which events have of late years taken in England, 
helped to increase the movement party. ‘The Tories had long been 
in power, and were identified with all the real or pretended grievances 
of the colonies. Reform was systematically resisted by the Tories, 
both at home and abroad ; while the Whigs in opposition advocated 
principles and insisted on measures, akin to those which the Assem- 
blies stood up for. The Whigs come into power, and the disap- 
pointment on the part of the colonial liberals, seems to have brought 
about issues which would have taken much longer time to ripen, 
had the former school of ministers continued at the helm of affairs. 
It is not true, however, that the Whigs were just as complete colo- 
nial Tories as their predecessors had been. Considering the mag- 
nitude of the political questions of which the mother country was 
the immediate subject, and the necessary retention of underlings in 
Downing-street, obstacles of no small amount interposed to the 
speedy reforms required in the Canadas, seeing that not only the 
virulence of the diseases complained of had been long growing, 
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but were inseparable from the very constitutional system of these 
colonies. Still the Whigs exhibited a leaning to the views of the 
discontented Canadians ; they inclined to be popular,—to take part 
for instance with the French population in the Lower Province, in 
as far as apparently reasonable demands were made. But what 
was the consequence even of these popular concessions? Why, to 
make the liberal leaders more exacting, without reaping their gra- 
titude, till at length the Whigs were obliged to halt, to vacillate, 
and to adopt measures which many have deemed to be despotic. 

Independent altogether of the recent deeds either of the imperial 
or the local government, there existed the elements of discord from 
the very constitutional system of the Canadas; and these elements 
not of one but of several kinds, mighty of themselves, not to speak of 
their ramified offsprings. ‘The germs of politico-religious feuds 
look as if they had been as intentionally sown as they have been 
industriously nurtured. Both the church of England and the church 
of Scotland, but by far the most offensively the former, have 
claimed a spiritual ascendancy over all other persuasions; and this 
too where not only three-fourths of those who repair thither from 
the old world consist of Catholics and Dissenters, but where the 
Catholic church had formerly been established and endowed. The 
Bureaucrats, as a body, have been not only Tories but Highchurch- 
men; and it is easy to see how their sympathies would tend. And 
here, any one who is at all conversant with the affairs of the colonies 
in question, will have upon his lips the phrase “ clergy reserves,” 
that is an eighth of all lands alienated by the Crown, “ for the sup- 
port and maintenance of a Protestant Clergy,” which for the most 
part the church of England obtained, to the endless squabbles and 
heart-burnings between the several classes of Protestants and that 
Leviathan establishment,—the union of Church and State, even in 
the Canadas, being thus far attempted. But the evils connected 
with the history of these ‘‘ reserves,” are not merely the source of 
religious jealousies and ecclesiastical struggles. ‘The manner of 
allotting and apportioning these eighths of alienated lands seems 
to have been studiously rendered the most objectionable, burden- 
some, and opposed to the country’s improvement that could be con- 
trived; for these reserves, which now exceed several millions of acres, 
are cut up into innumerable fractional portions, a piece being 
attached to every two hundred acre lot. A similar portion was also 
retained, for the future disposal of the Crown: thus not only 
establishing ever-recurring separations among the settlers in a new 
country, but interposing a countless multitude of sections that for 
the most part continue wildernesses, paying no tax, yielding no reve- 
nue, but necessarily oppressing the industrious cultivators with 
extra expense in road-making, &c. 

There have been other great blunders or political crimes con- 
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nected with the Canadian land-granting system, by which certain 
disgraceful jobs have been countenanced to the retarding the pros- 
perity of the country, and to the fruitful origin of discontent; the 
ignorance or carelessness of the imperial government being seconded 
by the malversation of the provincial officials in the perpetration. 
But in our rapid sketch we must hasten to notice some sources of 
distraction of another class, to which only the most distant allusion 
has hitherto been made by us. 

The Canadas when belonging to France were governed according 
to the complete system of military despotism familiar in similar cir- 
cumstances to that power. When conquered by the British, the 
province obtained many of the privileges of the mother-country, 
such as the introduction of the Habeas Corpus Act. But the imperial 
government instead of uniformly and consistently proceeding to 
amalgamate the two races, the conquered and the conquerors, not 
only divided the province into the Upper and Lower, but in the 
latter, where the bulk of the French were settled, made a hotch- 
potch of the laws of the two parent countries. The division 
alluded to, and the distinct constitutions granted, were intended to 
afford to each of the two populations a province of its own. Now 
these results ought to have been foreseen ; viz., that the very efforts 
which were thus employed to preserve the nationality of the French 
and provide for the retention of a foreign language, could not but 
tend to keep the two races apart, widen breaches, and increase 
antipathies ; and therefore, if ever a war of opinion or in the field 
should arise between them, the longer that the collision was 
delayed the more severe would it be at last, in consequence not 
merely of the natural growth of animosities, but of the increase of 
numbers on either side, and their closer pressures upon one another. 
Would it not have been easier when the French Canadians amounted 
only to 70,000 or 100,000 souls to have at once braved the difficulty 
of amalgamating them with the British, not merely by enacting that 
all laws should be promulgated and administered with the closest 
possible adherence to the English code, but in the English lan- 
guage,—thus providing for the dominance of our institutions, feel- 
ings, and tongue,—than now, when the race numbers at least 
400,000 strong, with a corresponding bitterness of feeling accruing 
atevery step? One of the main difficulties now felt lies in the dis- 


ruptions of the races; and yet it seems generally to be thought, that’ 


the weaker party must yield before tranquillity can be restored, or 
rational prospects entertained of permanent prosperity in the Lower 
Province. May Lord Durham’s scheme of uniting the two pro- 
vinces, (it extends indeed to the whole of our North American 
colonies,) or any other that is to be carried into effect, at last 
be equal to the aggravated exigencies of the case! 

Had the laws imposed upon the Canadians of the Lower Pro- 
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vince been based and connectedly framed upon either the French 
or the English code, intelligible principles and decided results might 
bave been established. But while the French civil law was guaran- 
tied, so far as the seigniorial feudal tenures extended, the criminal 
Jaw of England was intermingled and enforced. The antiquated 
laws of France, feudal and commercial, which were thus retained in 
the province, were, however, of themselves badly adapted to work 
in concert with English mercantile enterprise, and have in reality 
been found by our countrymen to have the weight of a millstone 
upon trade and speculation. 

The division of interests as well as the difference of feelings 
seems to have been sedulously provided for by the constitution- 
makers of our Canadian system, according to the experience of the 
two races. ‘The very territorial boundary between the two pro- 
vinces has been not merely arbitrarily but provokingly fixed upon. 
There was but one natural outlet to the ocean for them both, and 
this the only direct channel of communication with the imperial 
state. But, according to the line of demarcation selected, one of 
the provinces had the outlet all to herself; for all goods imported 
for either must be landed in the Lower Province. The duties must 
be paid there. But Upper Canada paid part of these duties, and 
had a right therefore to part of the revenue. To how much? 
Could the two colonies, of different + lee one having the sea- 
ports, uncommercial in its habits and laws, and that which was cut 
off from the great high road of traffic, commercial and enterprising, 
fail to quarrel ? 


Even the English in Lower Canada were sure to feel aggrieved 


as compared with the French inhabitants of the same province. 
They had at first settled on the faith of a promise of English laws. 
They were a minority, no doubt, but rapidly on the increase both 
in point of numbers and wealth. ‘They constituted the merchants 
of Quebec and Montreal. But the restoration of the French laws 
already referred to, and the localities granted in seigniories to the 
Gallic race, interposed obstacles to the British, and put them upon 
an unequal footing with the ancient colonists; thus fostering dis- 
content and factious combinations. The French, again, felt the 
hostility not only of the Upper Canadians, but the rivalry of the 
English minority within, this minority gradually advancing in num- 
bers and importance ; and knowing that their province had been 
set off on purpose to give them a distinct and characteristic power, 
were they not sure to make the attempt to exercise it? Ifso, was 
not this again to embitter every rivalry of the races, according to a 
sort of geometrical progression ; till at length all other questions, 
between officials and liberals, on particular points of internal govern- 
ment, were lost sight of, and merged in the one great war of race 
and language? ‘The English are united in hostility to what is 
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French, and in nothing else as 4 nation: while the leading men of 
the French are combined against whatever is English, although on 
this ground alone. 

In the Upper Province the rivalries and controversies, if not be- 
tween races of distinct origin, have been numerous and held between 
the older and the more recent settlers. The country, too, is divided 
into localities, each with its own little centre of feeling and 
intrigue. Here too the ‘clergy reserves” form a fertile source of 
the fiercest of all disputes. One consequence of these and other 
oppositions is, that the rival parties have alternately formed the 
majority of the Assembly, and thus fed the spirit of rancour ; while 
the experiments employed by some functionaries that have recently 
essayed to quell a particular party, have only served to embitter 
animosities and hurry on the melée. Need we do more than 
instance the strong-handed and abrupt measures of Sir Francis 
Head ?—his rash dissolution of the House, and his marked par- 
tizanship ? 

Lord Durham’s mission has so lately been the theme of extraor- 
dinary discussion, and his Report so fully published, that we need 
not devote any considerable space either to the measures of his 
short administration, or to the remedies he has proposed for the 
evils existing and that have grown inveterate in these colonies. 
Suffice it to say that he recommends for the pacification and pros- 
_— of Lower Canada, and indeed for the welfare of all our 

orth American possessions, a union of the whole, giving to this 
whole an entirely new constitution; subdividing it, however, into 
convenient local governments and municipal districts, so as to break 
up the oligarchies of each province, and sweep away the numerous 
petty causes of feud that have been engendered. By the proposed 
union, under the general administration of a Cabinet commanding 
the confidence of the people and their representatives, through 
weight of character, force of talent, open dealing, and full respon- 
sibility, the French race, for instance, would be thrown into a 
minority, without, however, losing any rank in the representative 
body. How far Parliament may be inclined to go into his Lord- 
ship’s plan remains to be seen. In the meanwhile the measures 
proposed by the Imperial government, and which a new Governor- 
General has lately gone out to sound the Canadians upon, appear 
in some points to be weak and defective, and in others to be posi- 
tively objectionable. But we will not speculate about the future, 
having accomplished the object we had in view in our precedin 
pages, viz. to glance briefly at some of the main features in the 
past and present condition of our American colonies, believing 
that even from such a rapid and incomplete sketch some guides may 
be discovered in relation to the time to come. 

The work which we have named at the head of this article is one 
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_ of the most valuable of the series forming the “ Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library ;” and, owing to the extreme excitement of which British 
America is at this moment the theme and theatre, it cannot fail of 
attracting much notice. The Account takes a wide and varied 
view of the colonies in question. After presenting to us a geogra- 
phical sketch of these vast possessions, and giving a rapid descrip- 
tion of their natural history,—their discovery and early settlement, 
and a narrative of the manner in which each colony came under the 
sway of Great Britain, engage the author. The political events 
which have lately distracted the several provinces themselves, and 
the disputes that have more or less affected not only the mother- 
country but the United States, of course, occupy a considerable 
space; although we cannot allow that an entire avoidance of par- 
tizanship is on this branch of the Account observed by Mr. Mur- 
ray. There appears to us to be an inordinate admiration enter- 
tained of the self-willed and reckless Sir Francis Head; as if that 
Bureaucrat’s non-conciliating system and ‘‘ uncompromising main- 
tenance of monarchial principles,” were in the given circumstances 
the most judicious and statesmanlike exercises of authority. The 
part of the work which treats of emigration, and the topography of 
still unoccupied districts, with the maps and other illustrations, 
enhances very much the usefulness of the book. 

After the length to which our sketch has already gone, we shall 
not now do more than transfer to our pages two or three short pas- 
sages of the Account, and these from parts of the work that 
required of the author little more than industry, in the way of 
collecting statistical facts. For example, we find, that even in 
Lower Canada, where the rivalries of the two races have constantly 
inflicted the country, as well as strivings with the official fraternity, 
the increase of population and the general prosperity have been 
such as ought toexcite ourwonder. We are told that— 


** At the conquest, in 1759, the number of the inhabitants was believed 
to be 65,000. In 1784 a census, ordered by General Haldimand, gave 
113,000. A similar one, taken in 1825, under the authority of the House 
of Assembly, showed 423,630; another, in 1831, 511,917. There can be 
no doubt that this last, as well as all the preceding enumerations, was 
extremely defective. Mr. Chapman, after a careful consideration of all 
circumstances, considers himself rather under the truth, in fixing the real 
number at 582,000; and he supposes that by the combined effect of immi- 
gration and natural increase, it must have now risen to fully 660,000.” 


The cultivated lands in this province are estimated at two millions 
and a half of acres. 

The population of Upper Canada in 1791 was very scanty, not 
exceeding, it is believed, 10,000 souls, and these chiefly colonists 
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from the United States. But in about twelve years afterwards, 
the tide from the old world set strongly in towards that region :— 


** It was not till 1803 that, through the exertions of Colonel Talbot, 
emigration from Britain was commenced on any large scale. The result of 
these measures was, that in 1811 the country was found to contain about 
9,623 persons paying taxes. By a careful examination in regard to the 
most populous township, Mr. Gourlay estimated the tax-payers at one-eighth 
of the entire population, which on this principle must have amounted to 
about 77,000. A vast addition, however, was given at the close of the last 
war, in consequence of the low rate of profit and wages and the difficulty of 
finding employment at home. The attention, first of the labouring, then of 
the middling class, and finally of the government, was thus forcibly drawn to 
the relief which might be obtained by removal to a new country, where the 
means of subsistence were abundant. These motives have attracted a con- 
tinual succession of emigrants, both individually and in bodies, by whom 
the population of the province has been most rapidly augmented. In 
1824 a series of returns, called for by Parliament, showed the number to be 
121,097. In.1828 a similar census produced 185,526. At the end of 
1832 the amount had risen to 296,000, and in 1835 to 336,000. It may 
be observed, too, that these returns are understood to be extremely defec- 
tive, and the omissions numerous; probably, therefore, the actual popula- 
tion of Upper Canada may not fall materially short of 400,000. Improve- 
ment and wealth appear to have kept full pace with the progress of popula- 
tion. We do not find any statement of the number of acres under cultivation 
till 1828, when they were reported at 570,000. In 1835 they had 
increased to 1,308,000.” 


It is calculated that taking the whole of our American colonies 
into account the population is not less than a million and a half. 
But what a field still remains to be developed, provided enlightened 
legislation, and internal resistence to agitators, will allow that enter- 
es to have its due course, which is natural to the descendants of 

ritons. The prosperity of some of the colonies in question, how- 
ever, seems to be affected injuriously by the superior address and 
skill of certain brethren of the same stock, in the manner that our 
next and concluding extract indicates :— 


“* By the treaty of 1783, explained by a convention in 1818, the Ameri- 
cans enjoy the right of fishing, if not less than three miles from the shore 
(of Nova Scotia), and even of putting into the harbours, should they stand 
in need of repairs, wood or water. The New Englanders possessing a 
larger capital, and making fishing a separate business, carry it on more 
skilfully, and, it is said, draw a greater produce from the seas surrounding 
Nova Scotia than the natives themselves, The stranger approaching the 
coast sees it bordered by long lines of shallops, busied in drawing up the 
treasures of the deep ; but he learns with surprise, that so far from having 
any connexion with the country which lies before him, they belong to a rival 
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state, three or four hundred miles distant. It is alleged, also, that by 
loosening a jib-boom, or by emptying water-casks during the night, they 
easily reduce themselves to such a state of distress, as may entitle them, 
under the Act, to enter a harbour. An active barter then commences, and 
articles suited to the market are exchanged for the best of the fish taken by 
the natives. This, however, though it may injure the revenue, must often 
be advantageous to the fishermen, who thereby obtain a readier return for 
their produce than by the tedious process of curing and exporting. On 
the whole, without entering into difficult questions of maritime international 
Jaw, we may observe that a positive agreement, even if rashly made, seems 
scarcely to admit of remedy ; and we may hope that the advancing industry 
and capital of the country will ultimately prove more than equal, on its own 


shores, to the enterprise of rivals carrying on the fishery under so many local 
disadvantages.” 





Art. II.—Report on Steam Vessel Accidents. Presented by Mr. Poulett 
Thomson. Ordered by the House of Commons to be Printed. 


CoMPLAINTsS are often made that our legislative enactments are 
unnecessarily numerous and obtrusively officious, not merely to the 
confusion of the law, so that it is sometimes difficult even for the 
gentlemen of the “long robe” to tell whether a party has violated 
the authority of the statute-book or not, but also to the mis- 
chievous encroachment upon the liberty of the subjects of her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. When one looks closely, however, into 
the enterprises of this mighty commercial empire, to the schemes set 
afloat, and the practical efforts of large classes of the community, 
and numbers of capitalists, there will be found a remarkable absti- 
nence of legislation in regard to several vast branches of our economy, 
and where the interests of the majority, too, would seem to demand 
parliamentary interference. Need we go further than steam navi- 
gation, its prodigious progress, and the magnitude of its results, for 
an instance in which the legislature has been signally averse to 
interpose its authority? Or to limit the illustration to still nar- 
rower grounds, may we not marvel that, seeing how dire and nume- 
rous have been the accidents connected with our steam vessels, 
arising, not from anything essentially, inherently, and unavoidably 
deficient in the nature of the steam power itself, but from the igno- 
rance, negligence, or cupidity of individuals, for the most part, the 
law has not stepped forward and thrown its shielding arm around 
life and property, so as to protect and benefit multitudes that are 
needlessly exposed to danger and destruction? It has for a number 
of years been universally known, and the fact has too frequentl 

been verified to the sad experience of many, that, owing to the wal 
construction of steam vessels, and to other culpable circumstances, 
numerous losses at sea, in estuaries, and on rivers have been sus- 
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tained, which, had an ordinary share of good management, sound 
skill, and honest principle been employed, would not have occurred. 
Why, for instance, should the build of a steam vessel, or its materials, 
—why should not boiler and machinery,—be by enactments such 
as alone can warrant their being made the means of daily conveying 
crowds of passengers, and with a strong presumption of perfect 
safety ? Yet, hitherto, after a number of disastrous and heart- 
rending losses, not a small share of which have been attributable to 
neglect, or to avarice, Great Britain, with her vast steam marine, 
and with what some have called her meddling parliament, is to this 
day without even such regulations as at first sight, one should 
suppose, would readily secure the thing desired, and at the same 
time be encouraging to commerce. 

But it must be borne in mind, that in this great commercial 
country, whose prosperity and power are so intimately and vitally 
connected with trade and traffic, there has ever been an extreme 
jealousy of any interference with mercantile and mechanical specu- 
lation and enterprise. Anything that may possibly discourage or 
fetter the ingenuity of men devoted to the improvement of practical 
science, or check that which contributes to the nation’s wealth and 
fame, is always regarded with peculiar dislike, and met by the 
remonstrances of parties too numerous and influential to remain 
unheard. While, therefore, the French government so early as 
1824, adopted measures to prevent the occurrence of steam-power 
accidents,—Belgium, and even slow-paced Holland, as well as 
some of the States of America also having followed the example,— 
nothing to this day has been done in this country of a similar nature 
for the public safety. Let it not be thought that our legislators 
have been entirely heedless of the subject. Several Committees of 
the House of Commons, one of them so far back as 1817, sat upon this 
matter; and, not to mention any other proofs of attention on the 
part of government or parliament, the present report furnishes a 
recent illustration of an anxiety that certain regulations should 
be carried into force, so as to prevent so many steam-boat disasters 
as have, every now and then, marked the history of this mighty 
engine of British prosperity. 

The evidence in the Report before us has not been collected in 
the usual way observed by Committees of the House of Commons,— 
that is by calling a number of witnesses to London to be examined 
before several Members of Parliament. On the contrary, two 
Commissioners, Captain Pringle, formerly of the Royal Engineers, 
and Mr. Josiah Parkes, a distinguished practical engineer, were ap- 
pointed to visit whatever parts of the country, and to examine what- 
ever witnesses that might afford any light upon the subject of steam- 
boat architecture, navigation, mishaps, and accidents. These gen- 
tlemen, who were unquestionably perfectly competent for the im- 
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portant duties entrusted to them, were literally roving Commis- 
sioners; and their Report, both as regards their activity and the 
value of the facts,as well as opinions which they collected, is highly 
creditable to them. They appear also to have been met with frank- 
ness on the part of the numerous experienced and scientific persons 
to whom they applied for information; and unless an extreme 
jealousy continues to be entertained by the mercantile and the me- 
chanical communities in regard to regulations that we think may be 
so framed as to benefit instead of injuring the honest, honourable, 
and humane of both classes, we shall ere long perhaps during 
next Session of Parliament, expect to find such remedial measures 
adopted and enforced as those recommended by the two Commis- 
sioners. Inthe meantime, however, it will not be unprofitable to 
see what have been some of the main causes and occasions of 
the fatal accidents that have occurred in the history of our steam- 
vessel navigation. ‘The simple enumeration and description of a 
few of these causes and occasions appear to suggest the nature of 
the corresponding remedies or avoidances. 

Among the most recent and disastrous of our steam-vessel accidents 
those of the Forfarshire and Northern Yacht will immediately occur 
to the reader’s mind. And with regard to the latter of these boats, 
it is with a strong feeling of displeasure and dislike that one thinks 
of the avarice, the recklessness, and the inhumanity that must have 
characterized the hearts of certain parties. Think of a vessel being 
advertised and recommended to the public, not only asfit for the con- 
veyance of passengers, but as “ splendid, new and powerful,” but of 
which the following account is given by one who had some expe- 
rience of her qualities. The witness is a clergyman who was a pas- 
senger on board the Northern Yacht, on the 28rd of August last 
for Leith. He says,— 


‘She sailed at six o’clock in the morning, from Newcastle, and the voyage 
proved extremely tedious, uncomfortable, and dangerous. The wind all 
day blew fresh from the N. W., in consequence of which our progress was 
slow ; about six o’clock in the evening, when nearly off Berwick, the engine 
stopped, which led to some inquiry and uneasy sensations on the part of the 
passengers. No satisfaction, however, was obtained in answer to any ques- 
tions proposed in relation to the cause of this stoppage. After the lapse of 
from five to ten minutes, the engine was again in motion, and we proceeded 
slowly on as before, till about ten o’clock at night, when the engine again 
stopped. The cause of this repeated stoppage could no longer be concealed. 
It was then found that the vessel had sprung a leak, and that the water in 
her hold had risen so high as to render the engine unmanageable. We were 
now about four miles north of St. Abb’s Head. Recourse was had to the 
pumps, but they were found to be choked with coals, and, of course, to be 
of no avail. Anattempt was then made to prime the gun. The small 
quantity of powder, however, that remained, was found to be wet, and there- 
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fore useless. As the last resort, lights were suspended by the mast head, 
and the sails spread, in the hope of assistance from any neighbouring vessel, 
or of reaching Eyemo. th or Berwick. All hands were employed in baling 
the vessel with buckets, which, without any interval, was continued during 
the night, and for which part of the steerage flooring was broken up for 
several hours. The water was kept under, or at all events from gaining, for 
some time, after which the water began gradually to increase, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost activity of the crew, until the hatchway of the steward’s pan- 
try was thrown up by the force of the water below, and the water was nearly 
ancle deep along the floor. We got off Berwick by about half-past three in 
the morning, when a pilot, attracted by the light at the mast-head, came to 
our assistance. The pilot recommended the employment of a tug steamer, 
which was procured, and the vessel drawn up on the sands to be repaired. 
Notwithstanding the quantity of water in her, there was not found any par- 
ticular leak : the leakage seemed to be general over her whole bottom.” 


Such is the testimony of the Rev. James Smith. But there are 
other witnesses and other facts spoken to that serve greatly to 
awaken our feelings. One who had a conversation with the captain 
of this wretched steamer only a few days before his and her last 
attempt to make a voyage, states that he (the captain) said, ‘‘ I have 
a vessel under me that is not worth a straw; the boilers are not 
much better, for last trip we had to lay-to and caulk the boilers 
‘with wedges of wood and white lead; and how long the owners will 
work her in this state, God only knows.” And God was the only 
witness, so far as has yet been known of the yacht’s loss; for 
neither the captain nor any one of about forty passengers have ever 
been found, dead or alive, to indicate what was the precise nature of 
the vessel’s fate, somewhere in the German ocean, soon after the 
captain’s foreboding account. 

ut what must the reader think when he learns that the owners 
and others concerned in the profits of this frail and altogether 
unworthy ship could not be ignorant ofher condition and of the ex- 
tent to which they were exposing to danger and death numbers 
of their fellow-creatures ? No doubt the captain had sufficiently 
informed these parties of the exact facts. A Mr. Swan who had 
been a passenger during the last voyage the boat ever completed 
says, not only that ‘* both my fellow passengers and I considered 
her a very weak vessel, and not adapted to contend against a heavy 
sea,”—that encountering as she had to do a heavy sea, she strained 
so much, “ that the seams on deck, next the waterways, appeared 
to open at least half an inch each time” the waves were buffeted,— 
and that the “engine, too, was very defective, so that the steam 
escaped from it to the cabin, which resembled a vapour-bath during 
the whole voyage ;” but he adds, ‘* I mentioned these circumstances 
tothe agent here, Mr. Wooster, on my return, who seemed to treat 
the matter with considerable levity.” 
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But this is not all; for the vessel had been built of insufficient 
materials, put up to auction and sold to the highest bidder, who, one 
may surmise, cared not a straw for anything but the obtaining a 
cheap article, and one with which lucky speculation might be 
connected. 

Now, could there be any hardship in such regulations as would 
have subjected the condition of this miserable craft and its boiler to 
the inspection of persons competent to pronounce judgment upon its 
sea-worthiness? If a shop-keeper uses defective measures and 
weights, or if a butcher offers for sale spoiled or unwholesome meat, 
his not the law provided for such dishonest and perilous cases ! ? 
And why not in the case of steam-vessels, or whenever the unwar 
and the public at large, run the imminent risk of being saitdeglly 
deprived of property and life ? 

But decay, wear, original deficiency or rottenness, are not the 
only causes of steam-vessel disasters. A ship made of sound mate- 
rials, and its hull put tightly together, may be so constructed that it 
is unfit to go to sea. Its model and form may be fatal to its pur- 
poses. The following memoranda of circumstances communicated 
by a Mr. Macneill, an engineer, occurring to himself and others on 
board a steam-vessel, attempting to make a passage from Belfast to 
Glasgow, will strikingly illustrate a case of original malformation. 


He says,— 


“On Monday, the 29th of January last, I and about thirty other persons 
went on board the Aurora steam-vessel, at Belfast, bound to Glasgow. The 
Aurora was a new boat, built at Belfast, where also her engines were made ; 
she had been tried for the first time on the previous Saturday, but had been 
found so crank as to lie at times nearly on her beam ends. It was, however, 
believed by the owners, that when she had shipped her cargo she would 
swim fair, and her time of sailing remained fixed accordingly. 

**On our going on board, and before the vessel got under weigh, we found 
her to heel over on one side, so that it was impossible to walk the deck; and 
on starting, this increased till she dipped gunwale under. After getting on 
a bank, from which with some difficulty she was got off, we proceeded on 
the voyage : and the captain, with a view to trim the vessel, caused the pas- 
sengers to move to the opposite side. This immediately occasioned her to 
heel over on that side to such an extent that one paddle was immersed nearly 
to the axle, and the other lifted completely out of the water. 

** Notwithstanding these circumstances, and the evident unfitness of the 
steamer to undertake the voyage, the captain seemed resolved to continue 
the attempt, and in reply to my remonstrances, asserted that by arranging 
the cargo she would speedily right herself. This, however, was not the 
case. On the contrary, the vessel continued in the same state: the steam 
could not be kept up, and there was much danger from one part of the boiler 
being dry and overheated, while the other portion was water-logged. I 
therefore felt it my duty again to interfere, to recommend that the fire of 
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the higher boiler should be drawn out; and I understood the suggestion 
was attended to. 


‘* We were now approaching the open sea, which was running very heavy, 
from a stiff breeze from the north-west, and perceiving no improvement in 
the condition of the vessel, but that the engine was only making from five 
to seven revolutions per minute, I considered it right to communicate with 
the other passengers, and stated to them my opinion of the state of the ves- 
sel. With their concurrence, I applied to the captain, and remonstrated 
with him on the impropriety of attempting the passage with a vessel in such 
a condition ; he replied that he could not interfere, as one of the proprietors 
was on board. I applied to this gentleman, who stated that he was not a 
propri¢tor, but the maker of the engines, and the captain could do as he 
thought proper. Finding that I could not succeed by these remonstrances, 

again went into the cabin, where several of the passengers were assembled, 
and told them how matters stood, and that the only thing that was now left 
was, to write a protest to the captain, and insist on his returning to port. 
They immediately requested I would write the protest, which I did, and 
which was afterwards signed by all the passengers in the cabin, except one 
gentleman. I was then proceeding on deck, to hand it to the captain, when 
I met him at the door of the cabin ; on giving it to him, he said, ‘ Very well; 
that he had already ordered the ship about, and that he would endeavour to 
return to Belfast, or come to anchor in the river.’ ”’ 


This clumsy and faulty vessel was built, be it observed, in a 
manner calculated to contain a larger cargo according to her ton- 
nage than a more correctly fashioned ship would have done; but 
why are crowds of people to be exposed to a watery grave through 
the greed of a few proprietors, and that some pounds may annually 
be added to their gains, over and above what a properly constructed 
and fitted-up craft might yield ? 

A great proportion of the accidents which have occurred in steam- 
vessels have been owing to defects, the wear, and also the faulty 
construction of boilers, explosions frequently taking place, scald- 
ing, or it may be, blowing to pieces with the force and destructive- 
ness of gunpowder whatever comes in the way. In reference to the 
accidents that have happened to boilers, as well as to what kinds 
and forms are safest and best in given circumstanccs, the reader, 
who has never paid attention to the construction and principles of 
the steam-engine, will not from any abstract we could give, or 
any evidence we could copy from the report, feel himself so compe- 
tent to judge for himself as in the cases of bad condition and mal- 
formation of the ships above described. Scientific and experienced 
men, however, have as sure and as clear principles to go by with 
regard to this more subtle department, as where an ordinary pas- 
senger would at once perceive defects, mismanagement, and danger. 
But we shall transfer to our pages the evidence of one individual 
with whom the Commissioners had communication, that will satisfy 
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any person of the extreme niceties about boilers, and also of the 
possibility of making enactments to regulate, to the increase of 
public safety, even these generators of the most wonderful and 
mighty power which man has ever been able to guide and to 
controul, Mr. Scott Russell, an eminent authority on the subject, 
says of the explosions of steam-boilers :— 


*‘ There are two principal causes, the one due to original construction, 
the other to subsequent mismanagement. Of marine boilers there are two 
classes, tabular and tubular. The tabular boiler is that in which extensive 
flat surfaces, or surfaces nearly flat, are used to form both the outward shell 
and the internal flues. This kind of boiler is that most commonly used by 
Bolton and Watt, by Napier, of Glasgow, and Caird and Co. of Greenock, 
and in general for all low-pressure boilers. Now almost the whole strength 
of this depends on internal stays ; with stays too small in number, it is ca- 
pable of withstanding very little more than 24 or 3 pounds on the inch, 
but if by accident or by overheating the flues a greater quantity of steam 
should suddenly be generated, they are sure to give way, as in the Hull case 
and the Earl Grey. The only means of perfect security in tabular boilers 
is a regular system of stays. These ought to be distributed uniformly over 
all the surface in three directions, lengthwise, up and down, and transversely. 
This is at present done in the best boilers, but by no means universally. It 
should be a rule for tabular boilers that no portion of the surface, either ex- 
ternal or internal, be left of greater extent than two feet square, without a 
stay sufficient to sustain the whole pressure on that surface. It oughtal so 
to be enacted, that the water space between flues shall nowhere be less than 
four inches thick for salt water, and three inches for fresh water. 

‘Tubular boilers are frequently used, especially where considerable pres- 
sure is to be employed. In these boilers the flues and fireplace are gene- 
rally cylindrical, and sometimes also the outside. The boiler of the Victoria, 
which exploded on the Thames, was of this kind, only of an oval form. In 
my opinion, internal tubular or cylindric flues of any considerable size, 
ought to be employed only with extreme caution ; they are liable to dangers 
which do not appear to be known. My attention was first called to them 
about twelve years ago, by the collapse of a cylindric flue in a tubular boiler 
of my own, used for experimental purposes. This flue on one occasion, 
when subjected to a moderate pressure, collapsed in the following manner : 
the form of the flue inverting itself, and becoming convex instead of con- 
cave ; after, however, it took this form it stood very well, and sustained 
greater pressures than those which had caused the collapse, with perfect 
safety. The boiler was of copper: had it been made of iron, an explosion 
would have taken place. This directed my attention tothe defects of cir- 
cular internal flues ; and I am satisfied that they should never be made of 
a large size for the purposes of steam navigation, as they were in the case of 
the Victoria. An internal flue answers very well so long as everything 
about the boiler is uniform, and the heat equally diffused, but the moment 
that one part of the flue is made a little hotter than another, or has become 
thinner by use, or if there happen to be a bad plate of iron in the flue, from 
that instant the boiler has become dangerous, and the flue has a tendency to 
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_ twenty-three, causing the loss of seventy-seven lives. 
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invert itself and become concave, It should be enacted, that no internal 

flue of the cylindrical form, and of more than two feet diameter, should ever 

be inserted in a marine boiler, and that its thickness should not be less than 

one quarter of an inch for six inches diameter, and one-eighth of an inch 

additional thickness for every additional six inches in diameter ; thus,— 
For 6 inches diameter 4 inch thick.” 


12 E. 3 
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“Of the external cylindric portions of boilers, where the pressure is from 
the inside, outwardly, there is no risk in a like degree.” 


We must not dismiss this report without stating that however 
melancholy have been the accidents which have occurred in the his- 
tory of steam navigation, and however much we may deplore the 
results of negligence, mismanagement, and avarice in relation to this 
immense field of operations, there is yet still greater cause for 
wonder, admiration, and gratitude on the part of the good and the 
humane, especially when turning to the efforts and triumphs of this 
country. We have the largest steam navy in the world. It is 
more than eight hundred strong, the tonnage being above one 
hundred and sixty thousand, and the horses’ power of the whole 
above sixty thousand. Now think of the combustible materials of 
which a ship is built, then of the volume of fire that is constantly 
burning in the very bowels of the steam-vessel, not to speak of 
explosions and the other manifold dangers of which the powerful 
and intricate machinery might be supposed to be almost every day 
offering proofs; and the marvel will be, on perusing the report 
before us, that the accidents have not been ten times more nume- 
rous, and a great proportion of those that have occurred not far 
more dreadful thau in truth they were. Of explosions there are 
said to have occurred, in the steam navy of this country, only 


In America, 


the numbers are vastly larger. The other classes of accidents, such 
as burning, collision, foundering, and wreck, present equally re- 
markable themes of astonishment; so that while we regard steam 
power as a mighty instrument in commerce, and in the advance- 
ment of civilization, taking it merely as a traveller and voyager’s 


means of transport and conveyance, it is an unexampled benefactor 
to man, in the matter of safety as well as speed. 
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Art. III.—Cours des Pairs. Affaire des 12 et 13 Mai, 1839. Rapport fait 
& la Cour. Par M. Merituon. Faits Généreaux et Premiére Série des 
Faits Particuliers. Paris. 1839. Imprimerie Royale. 


Wuetuer there be any deliberate and secretly contrived plan of 
operations, or any studiously established system of doctrines between 
the Chartists of England and France,—or by whatever name the 
revolutionists that have within these few years disturbed both of 
these countries may be called,—one thing is certain that there are 
many things common among them. The riots which have taken 
place in Bristol, Nottingham, Canterbury &c. sometime back, 
may be said to have been local and chiefly in furtherance of limited 
objects,—tumultuous assemblages of a similar description having 
also broken in upon the peace of certain towns and districts of our 
neighbours when scarcity of work, or of food, and such like pres- 
sures, as well as momentary infatuation, have been the impelling 
causes. But there have also been combinations of far wider pre- 
tensions, originated, conducted, and matured with far more secrecy 
and skill, and therefore of vastly greater import. These, in both 
nations, have contemplated the overturn of institutions and the exist- 
ing governments ; they have been mainly and virtually political in 
their objects, whatever may have been the wrongs and oppressions, 
real or imaginary, which have prompted the revolutionists. With 
regard to England, Birmingham and Newport are sufficiently indi- 
cative of insurrectionary purposes and efforts, amounting to rebel- 
lion, and require from us no further description to inform any one 
of their character ; while in France, to go no deeper into enumera- 
tion and references, the conspiracy which is identified with the 
name of Barbés, has awakened the utmost vigilance of the execu- 
tive, and called down exemplary punishments. 

That the insurrectionary spirit is widely propagated and deeply 
seated in both countries, cannot be denied ; although there may be 
some differences as to the precise motives and objects of the con- 
spirators, as well as in regard to the classes who are principally 
affected. We shall not in any shape, however, violate the truth, 
when we characterise the discontent and the violent efforts in 
England and France, to which we immediately allude, as being 
essentially democratic, involving dreams about perfect equality and 
a cordial hatred as well as morbid jealousy of every one and every 
order whose condition appears to be superior to the majority of the 
desperate bands. tiaras 

In some respects, however, there is a remarkable dissimilarity 
between the revolutionists of the two countries. Down to the late 
insurrection in Monmouthshire, our English Chartist delegates, 
leaders, and chief apostles, were all talk, all wonderful boasters, but 
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cowards, skulkers, or back-sliders when it came to the point of 
action—of putting their doctrines and mighty threats to the only 
true test of fidelity and truth. These men after poisoning the 
minds of the more ignorant and really suffering masses in certain 
districts, and after rousing the deluded, inducing them to abandon 
their honest and lawful occupations, and to assume a riotous and 
rebellious front, basely left them to the tender mercies of a police 
force, and to the bayonets of the soldiery. But in France, Barbés 
and his associates spoke little and seldom, and never as bravadoes 
before the public. Their words were few, but terse though in 
whispers, fell and tremendous though uttered only in the presence 
of the small phalanx of the initiated. What were the deeds of 
this determined band ?—What the conduct after failure and appre- 
hension? ‘The former were in strict accordance with all that had 
been promised and sworn to,—were more than a faithful commen- 
tary upon the preconcerted scheme : the latter was that of open and 
bold assertion of wrong suffered, of justice impelling them, of 
patriotism demanding all and more than had been attempted,—of 
scornful defiance, and of the most solemn asseveration that the 
cause would not be deserted, could not fail, but that in the sacrifice 
and contemplated bloodshed of the victims, the triumph would take 
a deeper root than ever. How different the Chartists of France and 
England! How do Barbés and his compeers command our aston- 
ishment, almost our deep respect! How contemptible and hate- 
ful do our Stephenses and O’Connors appear in the comparison ! 

To be sure the last outbreak in England has assumed an aspect 
not exactly the same that the riots in the North put forth. There 
has been a very general rising in one county ; the insurgents have 
gone to work in a style that proves that they were prepared and 

etermined either to carry out their mad scheme or to die in the 
effort. At least such must have beeu the hardihood of some of the 
front-rank men, and even of Frost, whatever was their sudden 
panic and subsequent scampering off to save themselves. To be 
sure also a good deal must be set down to that infatuation, which 
as in the case of Courtney and his followers at Canterbury, looked 
for impossibilities and trusted to strange delusions, as if super- 
natural aid and protection were wholly enlisted in their behalf. 

But still, allowing the utmost credit that the Newport rebels can 
ask, in respect of their previous secrecy, combination and actual on- 
slaught, how different their skill, their efforts, and their bravery, to 
what the students and workmen of Paris schemed, sustained and 
would have perfected, but for want of numbers in any way equalling 
the forces and means of the Government, when Barbés and his asso- 
ciates threw away their scabbards! [Be assured even the sinews 
and thews of the thousands of Welsh miners, led by such men as 
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Frost, madly deceive themselves when they imagine that they can 
enact the Revolution of the “ Three Days,” or even take the 
Hotel de Ville by a cowp de main. 

These few observations, and the glance we have taken at some 
things which are similar, and others that are dissimilar in the 
principles, the schemes, the efforts, and the prowess of the revolu- 
tionists of England and France, are not intended to convey either 
praise or censure upon the Government of either country, nor even 
to measure in the most general way what are the wrongs or the 
rights of the discontented and conspiring, much less to dictate or 
even to conjecture what ought to be done by the Executive on the 
one hand, and the aroused people on the other, in the course of 
national distraction. We shall do far more service, if we merely 
present an abstract of the remarkable revelations contained in the 
Report before us, believing, as we do, that something very like the 
same views, objects and machinery, exist in this country that are 
disclosed in the General and Particular Facts of this remarkable 
official inquiry. Even although little interest should be felt by the 
English reader concerning French and Parisian political Affaires, 
the story here told is sufficiently characteristic of national charac- 
ter to invest it with importance to any stranger; or even should 
slight reliance be placed upon the truth of some of the details, it 
must read as a wonderful and exciting romance. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the “ Affaire des 
12 et 13 Mai, 1839,” were the Baron Pasquier, chancellor of 
France, the Duke Decazes, Count de Bastard, M. Mérilhon, who 
who drew up the Report, and some other eminent persons. As 
was exceedingly desirable these functionaries directed their investi- 
gations to the origin, or the earliest development, the progress, the 
connexion, &c. of the secret societies, conspiracies, and assassina- 
tion-contrivers that have for several years, every now and then, 
alarmed royalty, the loyal, and the peaceable ofthe nation. Belong- 
ing to this general retrospect, we read as follows,— 


‘‘ At the time that the Court of Peers was engaged with the process of 
April 1834, it was thought proper to inquire into the organization of the 
vast plot which burst forth simultaneously in several parts of the kingdom.” 
‘‘ The protracted and profound investigation,” continues the reporter, “‘ which 
you pursued at that period, taught you that the influence of secret societies 
had been one of the main instruments of destruction employed by the con- 
spirators against the government of July. The report of your commission, 
which will remain to be regarded in future as a valuable historical document, 
proved to you that the dynasty and the revolution of 1830 were attacked by 
turns, and sometimes at once, by the factions ot all denominations ; by those 
who strove to bring about the restoration of the fallen dynasty, and also 
by such as would impose upon our country republicanism.” 
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He gces on to say that every method of seduction was put into 
exercise to obtain partisans ; that at first the deliberations were 
almost public, under the title of Friends of the People; afterwards 
they were secret, under different names, and varying in their princi- 
ples and professions. Finally, the whole united nearly under one 
direction, the grand society of the Rights of Man producing the 
famous insurrections of 1834, deluging with blood Paris, Lyons, and 
several other cities. 


** Five years have elapsed,” M. Mérilhon proceeds, “ and the capital has 
again been the theatre of a new armed attack—an attack which was vigor- 
ously repressed at its commencement,—but an attempt, the assailants being 
few, which by the violence and unity of its proceedings, by the character of 
the means adopted in its furtherance, and by the principles in the name of 
which it was made, is of a nature to excite the utmost solicitude and indig- 
nation on the part of all good citizens. In fact, it is impossible to find in 
the revolt which we have so lately witnessed, and which has left so man 
victims, a fortuitous and sudden combination of a few hundreds of evil dis-. 
posed persons, murdering and pillaging, merely for the sake of vengeance 
and cupidity. Every thing resists the interpretation. Even the accused 
themselves, agreeing with the instruction, connect the days of the 12th and 
13th May, 1839, with the still more melancholy days of April, 1834, of 
which they declare themselves to be the successors. All the judicial docu- 
mentary records belonging to the five years that separate the two periods, 
unite to confirm the same truth, that the passions of the anarchists subdued 
in 1834 have never, for a moment, ceased to cherish a criminal hostility to 
the constitution and the repose of the country.” 


The reporter states that there is no wish to establish a precise 
and personal identity, where the acts and the actors may be differ- 
ent in point of criminality. But still, since it is impossible for the 
government, in name of the country, to explain the exact share of 
every one offender, all acts that lead to the same results must be in- 
terpreted as intended to produce these results. 


** Thus, in the interval of time between the plots of April 1834, and May 
1839, the infernal attempt of Fieschi terrifies the country, at the very mo- 
ment too when you were trying the accused of April; then comes Alibaud’s 
case in the following year, 1836; next that of Meunier, in 1837; and next 
the occurrences at Strasburg, in 1838. In the midst of these memorable 
facts, the almost annual recurrence of which is worthy of serious consider- 
ation, the adoption of a grand act of amnesty took place; a glorious act, 
which although it may have made some persons ungrateful, ought to be re- 
garded by the authorities as a proof that the government of July felt itself able 
to unite to the strength which could conquer the magnanimity which could 
pardon. * * * The new law (10th April, 1834) respecting associations, 
made the designing feel that it was necessary to diminish the number of the 
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nitiated composing each society, but the number of societies themselves has 
been increased ; the sacred symbols which connect them have been compli- 
cated ; the veil which shrouds the names of the principal directors from the 
knowledge of the inferior agents, has become thicker; the vigilance of the 
law has had more obstacles to encounter; the doctrines taught in these 
mysterious societies have grown wilder; and the passions with which the 
whole are imbued augment in ferocity, were it only as the natural result of 
the supposed mystery of their plots. The judicial records offer but too 
abundant proofs of this painful truth.” 


The reporter proceeds to point out from several processes how 
closely linked and nicely ramified one revolt has been with another, 
and progressively. He also describes the peculiar and distinct fea- 
tures of each, down to the Jast msurrection, which was decidedly in 
support of republican views, although the nature of the republic had 
not been agreed upon by the conspirators. One thing is certain, viz., 
that the French, or rather the Parisian Chartists, as we may, for 
want of a more intelligible English term, call the revolutionists of 
that country, bave been so long acquainted with the practice as well 
as the theory of political plots, having with characteristic warmth 
and determination studied the details of actual operations, that, un- 
like the miners of Wales, they are no longer raw apprentices in the 
day of onslaught and conflict. Wor at least the last four years, 
according to the present report, the secret societies have, for ex- 
ample, directed their attention to the manufacture of gunpowder. 
So far back, too, as March, 1836, Barbés and Blanqui were not only 
suspected but arrested as accomplices in connexion with this im- 
portant article among the munitions of war, and also as leaders of the 
secret associations ;—thus proving how systematically and perse- 
veringly the machinations have been conducted, andalso how steadily 
and consistently the conspirators have worked. One other circum- 
stance, full of warning to the revolutionists themselves, must like- 
wise be here noticed,—viz., that the vigilance and energy of the 
government have been so searching and close, that every now and 
then it has, by means of spies, interceptions, seizures, confessions, 
and other unexpected discoveries, been enabled to obtain some clue 
to the darkest and most secret conspiracies, so as sometimes to 
pounce upon the criminals at the very moment most convenient and 
beneficial for the country. And yet when one learns what are the 
stratagems and schemes employed by the revolutionary plotters of 
France, such as the disallowance of all writings, and the members 
preserving an obstinate silence when arrested and examined, together 
with other mysterious forms and cabalistic signs, it seems wonderful 
that detection should so often occur. It will be borne in mind, 
however, that the experience of government not only keeps pace 
with the progress of revolt and detection, but that when once the 
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police break in upon any extended system of conspiracy, the weak 
points of the foe are laid bare, thus ever afterwards affording ad- 
vantages to the Executive, when occasion requires. § The extracts 
and abstracts which we are now to present will forcibly exhibit 
and illustrate the remarkable features and circumstances just now 
alluded to. 

During the judicial proceedings that were connected with the 
detection of the gunpowder manufactory, to which reference has 
already been made, a document was discovered of great importance 
to the government, being no other than the formulary, by question 
and answers, of the reception of adepts, and of the mode of inita- 
tion in the secret society, which was called that of Families. The 
same formulary, with only trifling alterations and differences, was 
seized on three other occasions afterwards, one of these latter docu- 
ments being in the hand-writing of Barbés, the other two being in 
print, but not by the same printer. It must therefore have been 
continuously and largely used. The following are the passages 
which the reporter has extracted as the most important :— 


**The person to be received is introduced blindfolded; and then this 
oath is administered to him:— ‘I swear to observe the most profound 
silence concerning whatever may transpire in this place.’ The president 
next addresses to the party the following questions, to which the adept is to 
make the corresponding answers quoted :— 

*** What is thy opinion of the present government ?—That it is a traitor 
to the people and to the country. 

‘* * For whose interest does it govern ?—For that of a small number of 
privileged persons. 

**¢ What individuals at present constitute the aristocracy ?—Monied per- 
sons, bankers, contractors, monopolists, large proprietors, money-lenders ; 
in short, adventurers who fatten on the sacrificed people. 

** * By what right do they govern ?—By that of might. 

*** What is the nature of the predominating vice in the community ?— 
Selfishness. 

** ¢ What is it that supplants honour, honesty and virtue ?—Money. 

** ¢ What man is it that is most esteemed in the world?—The wealthy and 
the powerful. 

‘* ¢ What man is it that is contemned, persecuted, and denied the protection 
of the law ?—The poor and the weak. ) 

‘* *What is thy opinion of the droit d’octroi, and the imposts upon salt and 
liquors ?—They are odious taxes, for the purpose of favouring the rich at the 
expence of the poor. 

‘What persons constitute the people ?—-The people are all those who 
labour. 

‘¢¢ Tn what manner do the laws treat the people ?—They are made slaves. 

‘© ‘What is the condition of the labourer under the mastery of the rich ?— 
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It is that of the serf and the negro; his cup is filled with bitterness, toil, 
and suffering. 


““* What ought to be the principle upon which society is based ?— 
E quality. 

**« What ought to constitute the rights of citizenship in a well-governed 
country ?—The right of existence, the right of gratuitous education, the 
right of participating in the government of the country. And the citizen’s 
duties are devotion towards society, fraternity towards his fellow-creatures. 

‘¢ “What sort of revolution must there take place—political or social ?— 
The revolution must be social. 

“** Did the citizens who made overtures to thee explain the object of our 
labours ? That object thou cannot but have already discovered by our ques- 
tions; but we proceed to render it more manifest to thee.’ 

‘‘ We are united together as a society that we may contend with greater 
power against the tyranny of the oppressors of the country, whose policy it 
is to keep the people ignorant and isolated; ours, on the other hand, ought 
to be to diffuse information, and to unite the people into one single body: 
Our oppressors have proscribed the press and the rights of association. It 
therefore becomes our duty to unite with more zeal than ever, and to supply 
the office of the press by oral communication; for thou must know that the 
weapons proscribed by the tyrants are those of which they have the greatest 
dread, but which we on the contrary are bound in duty to employ. Every 
member is required to propagate, by all possible means, republican prin- 
ciples; in short, to make indefatigable oral communications. Dost thou 
swear to contribute thy active efforts to ours in the manner explained? At 
a future period, when the proper opportunity has arrived, we will rise in 
arms to overthrow the government that is a traitor to the country. Dost 
thou promise to join us on that day? Consider it well; it is an enterprise 
beset with dangers; our oppressors are powerful; they have an army, a 
treasury, the support of foreign governments ;—theirs is a reign of terror, 
we, the poor labourers, having nothing but our courage and our rights. Art 
thou conscious of possessing strength to face the danger? When the signal 
for conflict shall be given, art thou willing to die, with arms in thy hands, 
in the cause of humanity? Citizen arise! This is the oath which thou 
must take,—*‘ I swear not to divulge to any one, not even to my dearest re~ 
lations, that which may be spoken or transacted amongst us. I swear to 
obey the laws of our association ; to pursue with hate and vengeance the 
traitors who may insinuate themselves into our society; to love and succour 
my brethren; to sacrifice my liberty and my life in order to achieve the 
triumph of our sacred cause.’—Citizen, we pronounce thee a member of our 
association. Be seated! Hast thou arms? ammunition ?” 


In the papers found upon Barbes and Blanqui in 1836, there 
were certain memoranda which showed to the government that as- 
sumed names were used by the members of their association by 
which they were mutually known ; that arithmetical figures and 
nnmbers also distinguished individuals; and also, in what sort of 
way, an account was kept of the arms, &c. of each. It thus seems 
that writings have not always been dispensed with, although, as it 
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appears to us, the inferior agents are not on their initiation made 
aware that the chiefs will depart from the general law. We take 


up the report where we have for a moment broken in upon its pre- 
cise train :— 


‘Every member,” the adept is told, ‘‘on entering into our association 
provides himself with a quantity of gunpowder, according to his means,— 
a quarter of a pound at the least. Nothing is committed to writing in the as- 
sociation. Thou wilt be known only by the nom de guerre which thou mayest 
adopt. If arrested thou must make no answer to the judge. The committee 
are unknown, but at the moment of attack they are pledged to make them- 
selves be known. It is prohibited expressly to invade the public streets if the 
committee fail to put themselves at the head of the association. During the 
conflict the members are to obey their leaders, according to the exactness 
of the military. Ifthou knowest of any citizens who is so prudent as to 
wish to join us, thou wilt introduce him to us, Every citizen who unites 
prudence and good will, is worthy of being admitted into our association, 
whatever in other respects may be the degree of his information. The 
society undertakes to complete his political education.” 


In a secret residence which Barbés occupied on the 28th of July 
1835, was afterwards found the following document, proved to be in 
his own hand-writing ;—* Citizens! the tyrant is no more! The 
popular thunder has struck him down. Now is the time to exter- 
minate tyranny! Citizens! the great day has arrived,—the day of 
vengeance,—the day of the people’s emancipation. To realize all 
this, it is only for us to will it. Shall we want the courage? To 
arms! toarms! Let every child of the country feel this day what 
he owes to his country.” 

The date and the terms of this rhapsody are represented in the 
report as a proof that Fieschi’s accomplices were not al] arrested or 
known at the time of his atrocious attempt. Another document 
written by Barbeés and found at the secret residence already refer- 
red to, concluded thus :—‘‘ People! let there be no pity! Bare thy 
arms, that thou mayest plunge them into the bowels of these 
butchers !”—injunctions worthy of the sanguinary monsters of 
1793. 

The plan of the organization of the association which took the 


name of that of Families, may be learned from its principal clauses 
which we now quote :— 


“Every fraction of the society obtains the name of Family. Each family 
consists of five initiated persons, who meet twice amonth, under the pre- 
sidency of a chief whom the centre nominate. To be entitled to admission, 
the applicant must be of age, must bear a good character, must be one that 
leads a regular life, must have honest means of subsistence, and be endowed 
with the greatest prudence. Applications for admission are made at the 
meetings of the family, who, after discussing the merits of the candidate, 
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may reject or accept him. The name, the condition, and the candidate’s 
place of abode, are immediately communicated to the centre, that the most 
scrupulous investigation may be pursued regarding his morality, his 
sobriety, his prudence, his energy of character. Prior to the result of 
these inquiries being communicated to the president of the family, no over-- 
ture can be accepted. Ifthe overture is accepted, the presenter of it trans- 
mits to the candidate a string of questions to which he must make a reply 
before his reception. The accepted is to be blind-folded by the president 
of the family, in the presence of the presenter only. These proceedings 
are to take place as often as possible, in the day-time, and never but in 
light. The president must never neglect to inform the person admitted 
that no trace of what he has done will remain ; that it will be quite out of 
the power of the police ever to discover anything ; and that, consequently, 
no confession must ever be made to a judge, under the penalty of being 
regarded as a traitor, and of being punished accordingly. The initiated 
ought to be made sensible of the importance of entering into the National 
Guard. Questions ought to be put in reference to arms and ammuni- 
tion.” 


It has been so far fortunate for the tranquillity of the nation 
that among the initiated of these societies there have been some 
babblers, as well as jealousies, dislikes, and differences of opinion. 
The character which it was discovered that certain of the revolu- 
tionists attributed to Fieschi and other conspirators who have been 
brought to the scaffold, indicates that a perfect brotherhood, esteem, 
and love did not exist throughout the fraternity. Nor in the nature 
of things could the contrary be expected. But, to notice some 
more of the plots and secret methods in the series that have been 
discovered and reported on by M. Mérilhon, and yet to pass over 
several facts and efforts which, though not, taken singly, perhaps, 
of very formidable aspect, constitute a chain that has been drawn 
out and put together with amazing ingenuity and distinctness by 
the police and the officers of the government, we come to one of the 
literary engines employed, an atrocious ode, which is full of a deli- 
rious animosity, and breathes the most ferocious vengeance towards 
Louis Philippe. It contains three epigraphs ; these are specimens :— 


** Recte occisus est. ( Tacitus.) 
O Vertu, le poignard seul espoir de la terre, 
Est ton arme sacrée, alors que le tonnerre, 
Laisse régner le crime.” 


One of the strophes runs thus :— 


‘*¢ Quand, brisant sa chaine, 
Au repaire des rois il court donner |’assant, 
Qu’il aiguise 4 leurs yeux la hache vengeresse ; 
Que des débris du tréne, en grondant, il leur dresse 
Un marche pied 4 )’échafaud.” 
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In the tenth strophe, we read,— 


** Oui, quelque soit l’élu pour le saint homicide, 
* * * * * * 
De vols, d’assassinats eitt-il flétri sa vie, 
I] redevient sans tache et vierge d’infamie 
Dés qu'il se lave au sang des rois.” 


The eleventh refers to Alibaud,— 


" - ° ® ® Sous la guillotine 
D’énergiques adieux, saluant la royauté, 
Malgré l’arrét de mort de juges fanatiques, 
Méle aux plus beaux rayons des Ages heroiques 

Son rayon d’immortalité.” 


The last contains this horrible oath,— 


** Et nous le jurons, en face de la France, 
Nous républicains purs, si malgré sa souffrance 
Le peuple trop longtemps marchandait ton trépas, 
Nous serons tes bourreaux! nous avons de la poudre 
Et du plomb de Juilliet assez pour nous absoudre ; 
Louis-Philippe, tu mourras !” 


The reporter traces a connexion and combination throughout 
publications, placards, and other printed means, with the gun- 
powder manufactories, the existence of secret societies, and the 
several overt acts of the revolutionists, and then offers this ob- 
servation :— 


‘If the re-appearance periodically of so many individuals in plots the 
objects of which are the same, can allow of any doubt of the systematic 
union of all the methods of destruction, then the expectation of finding any- 


thing that can be declared certain in the motives of mankind must hence- 
forth be held a vain dream.” 


Everything indeed appears to tally in the conduct of the persons 
that have been brought to trial and convicted, with the system of 
organization and the laws by which the initiated are bound, that the 
report exposes. The revolutionary association may have several 
times changed its name. At the period when the insurrection of the 
12th of May took place it was called the Society of the Seasons ; 
but at all times the following part of an oath which was used by 
this last particularized body has doubtless breathed the spirit of 
the association :— 


‘I swear, in the name of the Republic, eternal hatred to all kings, to 
every aristocrat, to every oppressor of humanity. I swear to devote myself 
absolutely to the people ; to cherish fraternity to all men except aristocrats. 
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I swear to punish traitors. I promise to devote my life, even to ascend the 


scaffold, if the sacrifice tend to establish the sovereignty of the people, and 
equality.” 


All the measures and feelings described or referred to in the 
report were hurrying to the explosion of the 12th and 13th of May, 
1839, which is identified so closely with the name of Barbés. 
Everything within the power of the association was organized by the 
committee. The plan of attack was drawn up, commissions were 
distributed, a provisional government instituted, an order of the 
day for the combat was prepared,—these plans and measures having 
been judiciously arranged, and what is more, boldly and skilfully 
put into operation. A secret press was clandestinely printing a 
proclamation, which was intended to redouble the energy of the 
strong, to banish the irresolution of the pusillanimous, and to seduce 
the masses by holding out the glorious rewards and results of suc- 
cess ; and had not a copy of this proclamation, which had been read 
to the band of insurgents on the steps of the Hotel-de-Ville, been 
most providentially and unexpectedly obtained, the government 
would have remained ignorant of its importance, and probably a 
reign of terror not eclipsed in any French revolution, would have 


been established. A translation of this incendiary and delirious 
document will conclude our extracts :— 


“To arms, citizens! The fatal hour for the oppressors has knelled. 
The miscreant tyrant of the Tuileries laughs at the hunger that is tearing 
the bowels of the people ; but the cup of his crimes is full. They are, at 
last, to meet with their doom. Betrayed France ! our murdered brethren’s 
blood cries aloud for vengeance ; which should be terrible, for it has too 
long been delayed. For ever perish the exploitation, and let equality plant 
itself triumphantly on the mangled ruins of royalty and aristocracy. The 
provisional government has nominated military chiefs to conduct the strug- 
gle. These are taken from your ranks ; they will cheer you on to victory. 
Their names are Auguste Blanqui, commander-in-chief; Barbés; Martin 
Bernard, Quignot, Meillard, Nétré, commanders of the several divisions of 
the republican army. People, arise! and the oppressors will fly like dust 
before the hurricane. Strike! root from the face of the earth, having no 
pity, the base satellites, the tyrant’s accomplices; but extend the hand to 
those soldiers—the children of France, who will never wield Parricidal 
arms. Forward! Long live the Republic! The members of the provi- 
sional government!” After enumerating the names of worthies, the docu- 
ment announces that “ Proclamations to the people and to the army, 
together with a decree by the provisional government, are in the press.” 


We now leave the subject to the consideration of our readers, 
that they may apply its lessons, according as they feel authorized, to 


Chartism at home,—that they may make comparisons, and marvel 
at the wonders of such revelations. 
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Art. [V.—Histoire de Musique Moderne. Par. J. J. Munter. Paris 
1839. 


WE now proceed to resume our pledge as notified in the last num- 
ber of this Journal, respecting modern music, and, in the first place, 
intend to trace its connexion with the services of the Christian 
church. One of the first profane notices of the existence of such a 
worship is the letter of Pliny to Trajan, in which he says, “ They 
chant and sing hymns to Christ as a God.” Even in those times 
of simplicity and peril, when the cave and the forest were the 
Christians’ only shelter, and the arch of heaven their only temple, 
even then rose the choral hymn ; the fulness of the heart could not 
be repressed, and, surrounded by the magnificent and the beautiful 
of creation, they adored their Creator in ‘‘ music that whispered a 
heart-felt devotion in song and in prayer.” 

In after ages, when the persecuted religion, everywhere spoken 
against, became the favoured and triumphant system, music 
accompanied its introduction into the basilica, the temple, and the 
church. It has been fancifully enough imagined that the style of 
chanting, which was in use at that period, was derived from some 
species of more ancient, Grecian or even Hebrew music, thus form- 
ing a connecting link between the remotest ages and our own time. 
It is not impossible ; but that is all that can be said in favour of a 
notion, which rests, like many others advanced by the historians of 
nousic, on the imagination alone. The chanting of that era, as far 
as can be learned from the imperfect accounts of it transmitted to 
us, very probably resembled, in a great degree, that of the priests 
of the Catholic church of the present day, with little variety of 
modulation, and little regularity of measure. Very much was left 
to the discretion of the singer, and the influence of tradition; the 
time was absolutely so, as no time table had yet been invented. 

In the progress of taste, the singing in the church became more 
ornamented ; and it is a curious instance of the uncompromising 
consistency of human nature, of the perpetual recurrence of the same 
prejudices and feelings, that complaints were from time to time 
made of the excessive ornament of music, which, to our ears, would 
probably be chargeable with anything rather than too much grace. 
The canto fermo of the church was originally, in all probability, 
chanting in unison and with great simplicity. When ornaments 
were introduced, they must have been performed by a single voice, 
while the rest continued the original chant ; and thus the perform- 
ance gradually became separated into two parts, of which one was 
the principal air, and the other a connected accompaniment. This 
was called discant, or double chant; and, as music became more 
important in the church, performers were engaged for this service ; 
and they were employed to sing one part and to organize the other, 
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or imitate the sound of the organ in firmness and continuity. At 
least this seems a sufliciently probable interpretation of a word 
which can hardly be exactly defined now. The invention of the 
organ was begun in the early ages of Christianity, though it may 
not be possible to fix its precise date. 4 

In the reign of Charlemagne a national controversy arose, which, 
though then settled by royal authority, has been open ever since ; 
and will be finally put to rest when national rivalry shall cease. 
The singers of Charles’s court attended him to Rome to celebrate 
the festival of Easter; and a violent dispute arose between them 
and the Italian performers, as to the taste and correctness of their 
execution of the music of St. Gregory. The king gave it against 
his own choir, and employed Italian masters to re-instruct them in 
the true Gregorian style, which, he said, they had manifestly cor- 
rupted. [From this period, the close of the eighth century, to the 
beginning of the eleventh, there was no such rapid or sudden pro- 
gress in the art of music as to mark any particular point of time as 
an era in its history. Still, progress was made in it, and facilities 
were gradually accumulating for its study and its practice. The 
chanting became double, that is, in two regular parts accompanying 
each other in harmony throughout ; and the system of notation was 
improved by the introduction, at first, of a single line, red for the 
key of I’, and yellow for the key of C, above and below which line 
the notes were ranged, according to the acute or grave character of 
their tone. This was already a decided improvement on the pre- 
ceding system of placing a hieroglyphic over each syllable of the 
word to be sung, representing the name and sound of the note; but 
a variety of plans were at different times tried, such as drawing a 
line for each note, then using six lines for the note of a hexacord, 
and afterwards reducing the number of lines to four, and using the 
spaces also, as in the modern system. The four lines and three 
spaces were just enough to give a place to each of the seven notes 
of the octave in the key of C, which was once the only key used in 
the church, the pure diatonic scale being the only one practised. 
Afterwards the key of F was introduced, and rendered necessary 
the use of the flat B, or B molle, as it was then called. This rich 
sound was the first accidental ever heard in a church.* The sepa- 
ration of the notes from the words, by placing them in a score, gave 
an opportunity for doing what must naturally have suggested itself 
to the composer, namely, writing the discant or double chant on two 
separate sets of lines, in which each note would correspond with one 





* It is to be presumed, that those at least who believe in the Hebrew or 
Grecian origin of the canto fermo, will not contend that ancient music was 


always in the minor mode. 
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of the other part, and with the syllable on which it was to be sounded. 
This was doubtless the origin of counterpoint, note against note ; and 
from this small beginning has arisen, in the course of ages, the 
complicated art of the modern harmonist. The earliest notes used 
were square, or lozenge-shaped, without stems, and were easily and 
frequently changed in writing into mere points. Hence the word 
counterpoint. Stems were ere long added to some notes to mark a 
different duration, thus giving a hint of a more exact division of 
sounds by the time they occupied. Letters were also prefixed to 
the score, which were gradually corrupted into the clumsy clefs now 
in use. They were originally intended to mark the key F, or C, and 
not the voice by which the part was to be sung. Thus we see, that, 
previous to the commencement of the eleventh century, there was a 
beginning of many things which served to facilitate both the com- 
position of music and the practice of singing, as lines, notes, acci- 
dentals, and clefs. The use of accidentals implies, of course, 
changes of key. 

We say all this was begun before the eleventh century; for at 
that time appeared one of those distinguished men, who, effecting 
much for the progress of the science to which they devote them- 
selves, acquire a renown even greater than their merits justify. 
This was Guido, the monk of Arezzo, who, in later times, has been 
held up to reverence as the inventor of counterpoint, and conse- 
quently the father of modern composition. From what has been 
said, it appears that this is rather more than he is entitled to. He 
doubtless contributed much tothe improvement of musical composi- 
tion in his day, but can scarcely be called the inventor of an art 
previously existing in its rudiments or simplest state. The 
praise to which he is entitled, and it is no small amount, is for 
having banished for ever the ancient names of the notes, and substi- 
tuted for them six syllables that were found to predominate in the 
first verse of a hymn of St. John, wt, re, mi, fa, sol, la. When the 
sixteen hundred and twenty tremendous names of the ancient scale 
are recollected, such as nete synemenon, parypate, meson, hypate 
hypaton, proslambanomenos, &c., names which could be of no use 
in singing, and which, if they were not Greek, we should call 
Gothic and barbarous, it will readily be conceived what an immense 
facility was afforded to the student of music by the ingenuity of 
Guido. The progress of his pupils in a few months was equal to 
that made in as many years under the old system, and he was 
repeatedly sent for by the Pope, to establish schools upon his plan 
at Rome. Such, however, was the seclusion of the monasteries, 
where alone, almost, music was then either taught or practised, so in- 
frequent were communications, and so toilsome was travelling, that 
even this vast improvement was long in making its way into gene- 
ral use. It was not till ages after Guido’s time, that the octave was 
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completed by the addition of the syllable sz, and still later that the 
Italians substituted the more open and euphonious sound of do, for 
the contracted one of ut. 

Great as are the obligations of music to Guido for giving sim- 
plicity to its arrangement and the method of instruction in it, yet 
it may be reasonably doubted if he contributed so much to the 
progress of the artas the inventor of the time-table, whoever he 
was. The regular subdivision of notes was not fairly and fully 
accomplished till the fourteenth century, three hundred years after 
the time of Guido, and it is uncertain by whom it was then 
achieved. Musical writers, according to Dr. Burney, have hereto- 
fore ascribed it to Jean de Muris ; but Jean de Muris himself attri- 
butes it to Master Franco of Cologne, thus carrying the invention 
back to the middle or end of the eleventh century. The probabi- 
lity seems strong, that many contributed their efforts, at different 
periods, to the perfecting of that branch of the art, which yields to 
none in importance. It was the proper and accurate subdivision 
of notes, and the strict observance of time, which made music a 
really independent art. Before that was studied, singing must 
either have been guided by the intention of the composer, and 
handed down by tradition, or it must have been entirely ad libitum, 
and at the momentary pleasure of the performer; andif a number 
of vocal or instrumental performers were to execute a piece of music 
together, nothing but the most immense and laborious practice 
could have enabled them to keep within harmonious distance of 
each other. The difficulties of the art must have been immeasura- 
bly greater than at present, and will account for the great number 
of years that were thought necessary to attain reasonable skill even 
in its then imperfect condition, and for the very slow progress which 
was made in its improvement. ‘Think, for a moment, what would 
be the effect of setting a piece of music before even a well-instructed 
choir at the present day, in the score of which no measures 
were marked, and in which but one kind of note, of unvaried form, 
was used for every tone introduced; a piece, in short, from which 
all marks of time were obliterated. It is very much to be feared 
that the skill of the choir would for a time at least be baffled, and 
that the piece, however simple, would be rapidly converted into a 
specimen of the ‘‘ most admired disorder.” This must be distinctly 
perceived, in order to attain an idea of the condition of music as 
an art, both in ancient times and in what are called the middle 
ages. The observance of time, if it does not itself constitute har- 
mony, is certainly a necessary attendant on its existence ; it is that, 
without which harmony cannot be created; and it must be 
marked, either by the distinctions of notes and rests, or by the 
direction of a leader, or by the undirected taste of the performer. 
In ancient days the time was indicated, very imperfectly of course, 
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but still in some degree, by the length of the syllables to which the 
music was set, and by a leader who beat the time audibly. But in 
what way it was marked in the chanting of the church, in the first 
thousand years of Christianity, there are no means of determining. 
[t was, perhaps, a thing of tradition altogether. No wonder, then, 
the progress of the art both of composition and of performance was 
slow. Nowonder, where so much was left of necessity to the un- 
guided improvisation of the singer or player, that bad judgment 
was more prevalent than good; and that the art was more and 
more corrupted from the simplicity which is the guide of correct 
taste. 

Vive centuries elapsed from the time of Guido, during which 
music was wandering in doubt, and obscurity, and weakness, with- 
out a guide on whom to rely, and without a definite object of pur- 
suit. ‘This long period was not, however, wholly lost. ‘The caprices 
of even bad taste revealed some of the powers of song, as the 
freaks of alchemy developed some of the laws of nature. Rules of 
composition, and something like a regular system of notation, be- 
came of acknowledged authority ; and in the fifteenth century the 
art of printing came powerfully to its aid, as it did to that of every 
other human pursuit. At length, in the sixteenth century, ap- 
peared one of those truly illustrious men, endowed with those great 
powers with which the Almighty from time to time adorns our 
nature, for bringing beauty out of deformity, order out of confusion, 
and for stamping the impress of his fertile genius on his own and 
all succeeding ages. ‘This was Johann Pierluigi, of Palestrina. 
He was born at Preneste in 1529, a period when, though the rules 
of musical composition were beginning to be settled, yet the taste 
and invention displayed in it were not usually such as to excite ad- 
mirationor pleasure. So bad was the style of the music performed in 
the church, that Pope Marcellus the Second, in 1555, was about 
to issue an edict to abolish the use of it in the sacred office, when 
Palestrina besought him to hear a mass of a different character 
from the frivolous, florid music then in vogue, and to give the noble 
art still a place where it could be most effective. He obtained the 
permission he asked, and produced a mass, which, by its simplicity 
and dignity, completely conquered the strong and probably not un- 
just dislike the Pope had expressed, for the more popular music of 
theday. This signal triumph, obtained by a young man of twenty- 
five or twenty-six years of age, not only saved music from the 
threatened bartishment from its sacred home, but placed Palestrina 
at once at the head of the art, as the best composer, not only of his 
own, but of all preceding time. This position he never lost, and 
through all succeeding ages he must continue to be regarded as the 
successful reformer of a barbarous era, and the father and founder 
of a better school, which, from that day to this, has been considered 
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as the school of true taste. His compositions were numerous, 
comprising nearly all descriptions of the serious style now in 
use. ‘They are still extant, and are not unfrequently performed 
in Italy by those who have a just reverence for his genius and skill. 
They may not possess the flowing ease of some more modern pro- 
ductions, but they are of a kind which will never cease to produce a 
strong effect upon men’s minds and hearts. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that there is a particular style of music which is adapted to a 
particular period of the world. Music is a universal language, and 
what is able powerfully to effect one generation of men will not fail 
to affect another. ‘There may be conceits and fancies in fashion at 
certain periods or places, which soon pass away, because they are 
not in good taste; but that which can interest and please in tone, 
imitation, or harmony, will never cease to interest and please. 
Palestrina had the merit and the glory of pointing out the true 
path in which Music should walk, the true mode in which she must 
produce her effects ; and from his day to the present there has been 
but one school of good music. Divided and subdivided as the 
schools have nominally been, correct ‘Taste is one and indivisible ; 
and all must be conducted by her guidance, or they cease to be 
schools of music, and degenerate into academies of uproar. There 
is, in reality, little to distinguish the so-called different schools, but 
the different degrees of attainment and genisos of the authors who 
have been educated at different places. The obstacles which have 
obstructed the progress of some, and the facilities which have sur- 
rounded others, may perhaps be perceived ; but all aim at the same 
object by the same general means, and therefore belong to the same 
school. This deserves, in some respects, to be called the school of 
Palestrina. He pointed out the path in which music may go on for 
ever improving ; he taught men to explore that garden of inexhaus- 
tible fertility, in which the plants that he trained still live, and in 
which the successive brillant productions of music will remain for 
ever fresh and fair. We do not mean that it is impossible to point 
out differences between the composers of one nation and those of 
another, or to deny that some are more successful in melody, and 
some in harmony; but as we hold that both are necessary to the 
production of the best music, any defect in either must be counted 
as an imperfection in the author as a musical composer, to which- 
ever school, as it is called, he may belong. 

From the days of Palestrina until now, the musical taste and the 
musical productions of the civilized world have increased in an 
accelerating ratio. Invention has been applied, not only to the 
writing of music, but to the instruments by which it is to be per- 
formed, and the art of execution on those instruments; so that each 
successive age has reached a point, both in composition and _per- 
formance, which was either not thought of, or deemed unattainable, 
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by its predecessor. Since his time, too, another style of music has 
been introduced, and become so much a favourite as almost to sup- 
plant the more venerable music of the church, which was the first to 
be brought to some degree of perfection, and was the foundation of 
all that has succeeded. ‘Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
music began to appear in company with the dramas, which were 
then popular; and, rude as the first essays probably were, and im- 
perfect as the instrumental accompaniment certainly was, the effect 
produced upon the feelings of the audience was great beyond any- 
thing known in those days, and was compared to that of the ancient 
Greek and Roman dramas.* 

The moralities and mysteries, the title under which the drama 
first appeared in the middle ages, were frequently performed by 
strolling companies upon an ambulatory stage; and there is an 
interesting account in Della Valle, of the first secular musical drama 
in Rome, which we shall extract from Dr. Burney.t 

‘‘ The music of my cart, or moveable stage, composed by Qua- 
gliati, [his master,] in my own room, chiefly in the manner he found 
most agreeable to me, and performed in masks through the streets 
of Rome during the Carnival of 1606, was the first dramatic action, 
or representation in music, that had ever been heard in that city. 
Though no more than five voices, or five instruments, were employed, 
the exact number which an ambulant cart could contain, yet these 
afforded great variety ; as, besides the dialogue of single voices, 
sometimes two, or three, and, at last, all the five sung together, 
which had an admirable effect. The music of this piece, as ma 
be seen in the copies of it that were afterwards printed, though dra- 
matic, was not all in simple recitative, which would have been tire- 
some, but ornamented with beautiful passages, and movements in 
measure, without deviating, however, from the true theatrical style ; 
on which account it pleased extremely, as was manifest from the 
prodigious concourse of people it drew after it, who, so far from being 
tired, heard it performed five or six several times. There were 


‘some who even continued to follow our cart to ten or twelve places 


where it stopped, and who never quitted us as long as we remained 
in the street, which was from four o’clock in the evening till after 
midnight.” 

The scholar will remark the curious coincidence between the 
earliest dramatic representations of Greece and of Italy ; and the 
musician will cease to wonder at the effects of ancient skill, when he 
reflects upon those of Della Valle’s ambulatory cart. It may be 
observed, that here is an early mention of recitative, which seems 
to have been coeval with the secular drama, and which corresponds, 





* Burney, Vol. IV., p. 18. + Ibid., p. 37, 38. 
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in some degree, with what was originally called chanting in sacred 
music. It is the chanting of the theatre, with greater variety and 
expression than that of the church, but quite as far removed from 
the graceful regularity of the air of song. 

During the succeeding century the opera gradually assumed its 
regular form, and became an established branch of public amuse- 
ment. It was not, however, till perfected by the dramatic genius of 
Metastasio, that it assumed the high rank it has since maintained 
in theatrical literature. The last century was, in all respects, the 
most interesting and important period which has occurred in the. 
history of music. New branches of the art were cultivated, while 
those previously known were vastly developed and improved, by the 
genius of the greatest composers the world has yet seen. It would 
be at once useless and uninteresting to insert, in this rapid sketch 
of the progress of music, the long list of the names of those who, 
with various success, have devoted themselves to its different de- 
partments. Nor will it be possible to assign to precise dates, or to 
particular individuals, the improvements in instruments and methods 
of performance which have successively added to the power of music, 
and the means at the disposal of the composer. e must remain 
satisfied with the general fact, that each following age has had greater 
resources than its predecessor, and with the probability that suc- 
ceeding times will go on improving, as long as man is endowed with 
ingenuity, and feels an interest in the illimitable, the divine art. It 
is impossible, however, even to think of music without instantly 
recollecting the names of those illustrious men of the last century, 
who are identified with its very existence, and who, if no other com- 
posers had ever written, would have sufficed to make the era glori- 
ous, and to furnish the highest pleasures of music to all after time. 
We refer, of course, to George Frederic Handel, Joseph Haydn, 
and John Chrysostom Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

George Frederic Handel, or, as he would be more properly called, 
Haendal, was born at Halle, in February, 1684. He was the son 
of a physician, who had determined to educate him to the profession 
of law, and by no means encouraged the early propensity he dis- 
covered for music. Such, however, was the strength of his passion 
for it, that, notwithstanding these circumstances, he had attained 
remarkable skill on the harpsichord at the age of seven years, with- 
out particular instruction, solely by the force of his own industry 
and young enthusiasm. At nine years of age he began to compose 
church music with full instrumental accompaniments, and soon sur- 
passed his master, who was organist of the cathedral at Halle. In 
1698 he went to Berlin, where the opera was flourishing under the 
direction of Frederic the Great, and where Handel soon distin- 
guished himself by his knowledge and skill. He did not remain 
here, however, but going to Hamburg, where also an opera was 
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established, he immediately became its director, and, before he was 
fifteen years old, began his career as a composer of operas. His 
first piece, ‘‘ Almeria,” was performed thirty nights in succession ; 
and two others were received with equal favour. After five years 
of study and success in Hamburg, he travelled to Italy, where he 
spent six years in improving himself, and delighting others by his 
operas and other musical compositions. Here he wrote the oratorio 
of the ‘‘ Resurrection,” and many sonatas and songs. 

In 1710, after a short visit to his native country, he went to 
England, which was thenceforth to be his home, and which he never 
left but for a short period, till his death in 1759. For nearly fifty 
years spent there, he was constantly employed in writing operas, 
oratorios, and every species of music, and was director at the Hay- 
market and Covent Garden successively. He was often engaged in 
quarrels with those who envied his success, or could not yield to his 
very natural pride. One occasion is worth mentioning. In 1720 
he produced an opera, which met with unprecedented success, and 
excited the jealousy of his rivals, at the head of whom was Buo- 
noncini. ‘The dispute which arose was referred to a trial of skill for 
adjustment. Both were to compose an act of the same opera, and 
the possession of the theatre was to be the prize. Handel wrote 
the overture and the last act, and retained the theatre. 

However unfavourable these controversies may have been to his 
personal comfort, or his reputation for mildness of character, the 
musical world will scarcely regret their occurrence ; for it was to 
avoid any dependence upon jealous rivals that he turned his atten- 
tion more to the composition of oratorios, and produced those mag- 
nificent works, which have ever since been the delight of all who 
have heard them, and in which beauty and sublimity are so happily 
mingled. ‘The “ Messiah” was one of his later works, and will 
easily be conceded to be one of the best musical productions extant. 
It belongs to the highest class of compositions ; for much, that 
would be well adapted to a lighter style, would serve to degrade the 
elevated character of a sacred drama. Nothing is insignificant, 
nothing trifling, and there are numerous airs of unsurpassed beauty, 
numerous choruses and other passages of unequalled sublimity, and 
a power of adaptation and strength of expression, which belong to 
musical genius of the highest order only. The operas of Handel 
have been laid aside to make way for newer productions in another, 
which we will not call a better, style; but we are inclined to believe, 
that, were they revived with the aid of the better instrumentation of 
the present day, they would be received at once as a novelty and as 
a class of productions of superior merit. ‘The multiplicity of his 
works is very great, and proves the untiring industry of a Jong life, 
combined with the inexhaustible fertility of a beautiful imagination. 

Of an entirely different character was the genius of the next of 
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the great composers of the age. Haydn was the son of a wheel- 
wright, and was born at Rohrau in Lower Austria, in 1732. He 
distinguished himself at the same early age as Handel by his pas- 
sion for music; and, with the aid of a neighbouring schoolmaster, 
acquired some knowledge both of singing and playing at the age of 
seven. Irom eight to eighteen he was one of the choir of St. 
Stephen’s at Vienna; and, after quitting that situation, he experi- 
enced for several years the ills of poverty and obscurity. At length 
an opera, composed in his twentieth year, procured for him at once 
reputation and comfort; he was soon appointed director of the chapel 
of Prince Esterhazy. In this situation he had opportunity to devote 
himself to composition in such style as his own inclination dictated ; 
and the result was an abundance of productions, which have placed 
him in the foremost rank of skilful and scientific composers. As 
might be expected from his education, his taste led him rather to 
the serious style of church music than to the gayer one suited to 
the theatre; and the greater part of his vocal compositions are 
masses and oratorios. In these are exhibited, in the most striking 
manner, a solemn grace and dignity of expression, which never for- 
sake this wonderfully grand master ; while he is occasionally carried, 
by the impetus of his sublime conceptions, to the utmost limit of 
expression and of the power of human sympathy. There are few 
things which give a more intense excitement to human feelings, and 
it may be doubted if even strong nerves could bear a more powerful 
stimulus, than is produced by some of Haydn’s music. 

But, extraordinary as were his talents in the vocal department, 
they were, if possible, exceeded by his skill in the employment of 
instruments. The novelty, variety, beauty, and intensity of expres- 
sion in his numerous compositions of this class, would, @ prieri, be 
quite incredible ; and nothing but the actual hearing can convince 
one of the possibility of presenting such vivid pictures to the ear. 
It is not less delightful than astonishing to witness this power of 
imitation. It is a combination of intellect and sensation on the 
part of the hearer as well as the inventor, which is among the highest 
gratifications of earth; and for how many a thrill of pleasure, pure, 
refined, and heart-felt, is not the world indebted to the sublime, the 
boundless genius of Haydn! Of all musical writers who have yet 
lived, he is the greatest master of this art of imitation. He made 
instruments speak a new language, and under his hand “a new- 
created world” of music sprung into being. 

Of Mozart it is difficult for the lovers of music to speak with that 
moderation which is necessary to give weight to language. Heso 
enchanted men’s minds, so beguiled them of their affections, 
appealed so strongly to the tenderest sensibility, and produced so 
often specimens of the most lovely creations of genius, that one 
almost despairs of either doing justice to his memory, or making 
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others sensible of his pre-eminent power. He was called, in his own 
time, the musical prodigy ; and well he might be, for from the age 
of three years to his death at that of thirty-six, he was constant] 
astonishing men either by his precocious ability, or by the wonder- 
ful beauty, the sweetness, the inexpressible charm of his exquisite 
music. In his fifth year he began to compose little pieces, which 
he would play to his father on the piano, and then write off in 
score. In his sixth year he wrote a concerto for the piano, in strict 
conformity with the rules of composition, and so difficult as to re- 
quire no inexperienced hand to perform it. In this year he visited 
Vienna, in company with his father and sister, and played before 
the imperial court the most difficult pieces of the most eminent 
composers; and so conscious was he of his own extraordinary 
powers, as to treat with entire disregard the commendations of any 
but those who were themselves skilful. He had hitherto played 
on the piano only ; but at Vienna, he was presented with a little 
violin, on which he taught himself to play during the journey home 
to Salzburg, so well as to execute with entire precision the second 
part of atrio, to the infinite surprise of his father, who did not 
know of his acquisition. In his seventh year he was taken to 
Paris, and afterwards to London, where he passed a year anda 
half, and then went home by way of Holland and the Rhine, every- 
where exciting astonishment and delight by his early and beautiful 
talent. At twelve years old he again went to Vienna, and presided 
over the imperial orchestra at the performance of some of his own 
music. At thirteen he went to Italy; and at fourteen he wrote his 
first regular opera, for the theatre of Milan. This was so much 
admired as to be repeated more than twenty times. From this 
period till his death he produced in rapid succession operas, which 
were then and still continue to be the delight of the civilized world, 
besides a great variety of music of almost every kind, instrumental 
and vocal. The highest qualities of music are to be found in them 
all. There is no deficiency of variety, although they all bear marks 
of their paternity. With a single exception, the most prominent 
quality of them all is beauty, a gentle, feminine grace and delicacy, 
which, like the same traits in the female character, are wonderfully 
combined with spirit, dignity and energy. The exception to which 
we refer is his Don Juan, in which there is a mixture of the gay 
and reckless character of the hero, with the horror of his fate, 
which gives it a style altogether unique. Sublimity is rather its 
characteristic than beauty. Approaching more nearly than was 
usual with Mozart to the direction of the genius of Haydn, it drew 
from the latter the opinion, that its author was the first of living 
composers. ‘The Requiem too is marked quite as much by its rich 
and deeply flowing solemnity, as by the beauty of its strains, or the 
noble harmony of its composition. 
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In speaking of Mozart one must be excused for combining 
epithets which may seem exaggerated, but which, on examination, 
will be found not merely justified but required by his merits. He 
possessed all the highest powers of musical composition, whether in 
melody or harmony, expression or imitation; and never failed to 
exert them. He wrote nothing which was faulty, or even charge- 
able with mediocrity ; nothing which was not animated by the very 
spirit of beauty. He was, indeed, a musical prodigy. His com- 
positions form a striking climax to the musical history of the last 
century. Handel abounds in passages of singular beauty,—a sort 
of physical charm, yet by no means destitute of intelligence,—which 
pervades his works ; Haydn commands our attention and engrosses 
all our faculties by his elevation, his power of expression, and his 
sustained dignity ; Mozart captivates us by all these qualities ; by 
the easy grace of his lighter strains, and the appropriate expression 
of those which are of a higher character. It seemed as if, in the 
case of musical composers, as in that of the poets, 


* The force of nature could no further go; 
To make a third, she joined the other two.” 


The musical variety of nature is, however, inexhaustible ; and, 
since the time of Mozart, other genius has been exerted, not in 
vain, in her wide-extended dominion. Beethoven has shown us a 
wonderful scientific skill, and a dark imagination, lightened occa- 
sionally by a soft halo which shines the brighter by contrast; and 
Rossini yet lives to extend, if he pleases, his already yast empire 
over men’s tastes. Rossini is the great enchanter of the present 
day ; and, if his genius be judged by the effect it has produced, it 
will scarcely be deemed inferior to that of either of the authors we 
have named. The enthusiasm of the public, in all Europe and 
America, which his operas first excited, has now continued undimi- 
nished for thirty years ; and so long as the most refined elegance, 
the most cheerful temperament, the most fertile invention, shall 
continue to please, so long will Rossini continue to captivate. His 
music produces on the ear the same effect that is caused on the eye 
by the graceful air, the ease of manner, the animated expression of 
a beautiful woman ; and we cannot be surprised if we find in both a 
similar careless confidence in the power to please, the same frequent 
repetition of a successful manceuvre, the same heedlessness of esta- 
blished rules. 

We have mentioned only a few of those whose talents have aided 
the progress of music, as it would be impossible to enumerate all 
within the limits of a volume ; and we have spoken of none who 
were natives of France, because, though multitudes have, in that 
country, done honour to the science, yet none have reached the 
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pre-eminence of those “ bright particular stars” which have shone 
with such brilliant lustre. As for America, music cannot be said 
to have any history, and scarcely an existence there. Without a 
single native composer of instrumental music, and with only here 
and there one who ventures upon a song or an anthem, it becomes 
the Americans to use a tone of modesty, which is unhappily too 
rare, with regard to their musical attainments, taste, and skill. 

It may, perhaps, have been observed, that five out of the six 
brilliant names we have mentioned, of the last and present century, 
are German. How does it happen, that a nation of kindred origin 
with our own parent stock, and with a language almost as unmusi- 
cal as ours, should have produced such an uncommon proportion of 
musical genius of the highest order? Is it not manifest that the 
national practice of giving the rudiments of a musical education at 
school must have contributed largely to the development of the 
whole national talent for the art? This then should be pursued as 
the most important means of eliciting the now dormant taste and 
talent of our country. It will be found easy, pleasant, and_profi- 
table; and upon the several institutions of this country devolves the 
responsibility of urging the importance of the acquisition in terms 
commensurate with its value. Let it be presented to all who have 
charge of the education of youth, till they shall be satisfied that the 
elements of music are not the least important of those which may 
be taught in schools. 





Art. V.—An Inquiry into the Morbid Effects of Deficiency of Food, 
chiefly with Reference to their Occurrence amongst the Destitute Poor. 
Also practical Observations on the Treatment of such Cases. By Ricuarp 
Baron Howarp, M. D., Physician to the Ardwick and Ancoat’s Dispen- 
sary ; formerly Resident Medical Officer at the Poor House, Manchester. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. | 1839. 


Tuis pamphlet may be read with advantage along with Mr. 
Salomons’ Reflections on the Operation of the Corn Laws. It is 
also a very able production, being full of impressive and practical 
matter, given with that sort of eloquence that comes from the heart 
of one who deeply feels the truth of his statements. 

Dr. Howard tells us that the essay is the result of observations 
made during an extensive practice amongst the poor, whilst he was 
connected with the Royal Infirmary and Poor House in Manchester ; 
and that this connexion was of more than eight years’ duration. His 
residence in such institutions, and in such a neighbourhood, must 
have rendered him more than ordinarily familiar with the diseases of 
the indigent classes of a manufacturing district. Not only has his 
practice been prolonged and extensive in the metropolis of cotton 
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manufactures, but it comprised the autuun of 1837 and the suc- 
ceeding winter, during which seasons, owing to the want of employ- 
ment and to the consequent deficiency of food, large numbers of the 
working classes were subjected to the severest of privations. A 
great proportion of the facts here adduced was collected at that 
period. Accordingly we have the observations of the accomplished 
professional, and the experienced philanthropist, upon some of 
the most lamentable topics that can engage the human mind. 

It is quite obvious that the subject of this essay is one that 
admits of a variety of deeply interesting and awakening discussion. 
Not only does it present matter for the serious and skilful study of 
the medical man, but indicates the channels in which charity should 
flow, and what are the best -kinds of relief that can most advan- 
tageously and beneficently be administered. There are always 
poverty, want, and disease upon a lamentable scale in large towns, in 
spite of many benevolent institutions and provisions which the legis- 
latureand private individuals, or corporate bodies, have established in 
this country. But there are also times of unforeseen and redoubled 
pressure and suffering. Does it not become a point of mighty pro- 
fessional importance that the peculiar morbid consequences of 
defective nutrition, the symptoms and the best method of treat- 
ment in these cases, should be ascertained? And is it not of equal 
moment that the best kind of givings on the part of the affluent and 
charitable should be made universally known? It may occasion 
little trouble to bestow money ; and this style of almsgiving may 
save the morbidly sensitive rich man from beholding many offensive 
scenes. But experience has shown that such givings often aggravate 
the existing evils ; that the poor are frequently too unskilled or im- 
provident to put money to the best use, purchasing either innu- 
tritious or poisonous articles. 

‘It is highly desirable,” says Dr. Howard, “ that the con- 
stitutional indications of defective nutrition should be well under- 
stood, in order that those who are really suffering may be promptly 
relieved, and any attempt at imposture be readily detected. Yet 
there is reason to believe,” he adds, ‘‘ that the public in general 
have very inaccurate ideas of the marks by which this state is 
distinguished, and the singular symptoms which often attend it; 
and there can be no doubt that much suffering and loss of life would 
be spared, if the subject were better understood.” 

There may be but few instances of death in this country from 
total abstinence at any one time; but our author asserts that a 
much greater number annually sink into a premature grave from 
deficiency of food than is generally imagined. He makes another 
statement that strikes us with force; viz., that a gradual dete- 
rioration of the moral and intellectual, as well as of the physical 
condition of man, is the more remote consequence of such a diminu- 
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tion in the supply of food, as might be deemed of a slighter amount, 
especially when this deficiency is aided by too long continued toil 
and exertion, without adequate repose, insufficient clothing, ex- 
posure to cold, and other privations to which the poor are subjected. 

In a country which boasts of its wealth and humanity, the fact 
that numbers prematurely die owing to the want of the neces- 
saries of life may appear an anomaly. The fact, however, is one 
which the many artificialties of our condition more or less account 
for. It must not be forgotten, too, that besides the fluctuations 
of commerce, and the sudden increase or decrease of wealth 
inseparable from these fluctuations, and the spirit of speculation 
thence fostered, acting extensively either one way or other, with 


+ steam-power speed on large manufacturing establishments, there 


is much of suffering to be attributed to the errors of the la- 
bouring classes themselves. Dr. Howard says that the earnings 
of those employed in such establishments as he refers to, are, 
with the exception of a few particular branches, adequate, with pru- 
dence and economy, to provide a sufficiency of wholesome food and 
all the necessaries of life. But the classes in question, he adds, are 
notoriously improvident. Their houses are often uncomfortable, 
filthy, and consequently unhealthy. Their choice of food is injudi- 
cious and profitless. Strong stimulants are habitually used to 
remove languor and inability. ‘The digestive organs are impaired, 
and refuse to perform their natural functions. The people strive not 
to neutralize the ill effects of sedentary, or confining occupations, 
and the unhealthiness of heated rooms, by seeking at leisure hours 
invigorating exercise in the open air. It may be said that these 
and such like pernicious habits are the natural results of long periods 
of monotonous, although it may not be at any one time, severe 
labour, and of the unprecedented system of manufacture and com- 
merce that has arisen in this country, and which it is as impossible 
now to check by any legislative measures as it would be to banish 
for ever the employment, or to blot out the knowledge of the steam- 
engine. Still an exposition of the causes, and a description of the 
facts belonging to the subject taken up by our author, must have some 
influence with the employed and the employers, with the rich and 
with the poor ; and may be of especial service in calling the atten- 
tion of the legislature more and more loudly to the necessity of 
aiding the moral development of the country, in order that it may 
keep pace with and outstrip even the gigantic strides of physical 


invention and commercial enterprise. Dr. Howard supplies us with 
an apt passage here :— 


“It may be safely averred, that the happiness and prosperity of a nation 
will be in proportion to the intelligence and mental capabilities of its inha- 
bitants, and that these will?generally be found to correspond to the manner 
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in which their physical wants and comforts are provided for. Ignorance 
and vice are always observed to accompany extreme poverty, and as long as 
the latter state continues, little progress can be effected in intellectual or 
moral improvement. It is vain to look for any advance in mental culture, 
in one whose life is passed in a continued struggle to preserve a mere exist- 
ence; and when all he can effect, by his utmost exertions, is to avert abso- 
lute starvation. The same effects will of course follow, if his poverty is the 
result of his own improvidence; and if, instead of providing himself with the 
wholesome necessaries of life, he consumes his earnings in profligacy and 
dissipation. 

‘Tt requires little penetration to foresee, that no system of education can 
prove generally beneficial to the poorer classes, which does not at the same 
time inculcate the necessity, and provide the means of relieving their 
poverty, ameliorating their physical condition, and supplying them with the 
common necessaries of life ; for whilst they are suffering from the depressing 
effects, both moral and physical, of inadequate nutrition, they are little 
fitted to receive benefit from those means of acquiring intellectual improve- 
ment and useful information, which the more wealthy classes are now so 
zealously endeavouring to afford them. It is of the first importance to 
encourage habits of economy and temperance, to enforce the necessity of a 
provision for their physical wants, and to impress upon them the certainty 
of bad health and mental inferiority being the consequences of any neglect 
in this respect. 

“The first step towards improving the mind, is to preserve the health by 
providing efficiently for the wants of the body.” 


Dr. Howard, before entering upon the immediate subject of his 
essay, addresses himself to a few physiological facts, from which the 
reader perceives that habit, particular circumstances of condition, and 
also various kinds of occupation, greatly modify the questions as to the 
quantity and quality of aliment needful to be taken. He then pro- 
ceeds to consider ‘‘ the symptoms of deficiency of food,”’ as also the 
indications of the use of a very innutritious diet. The signs, 
according to the following enumeration, are frightful enough :— 


‘“‘ The first indications of a deficiency of food, or the use of a very innu- 
tritious diet, are, languor, exhaustion, and general debility,with a distressing 
feeling of faintness and sinking at the przecordia, chilliness, vertigo, and a 
tendency to syncope. The emaciated appearance of the patient, his pallid 
and inanimate countenance, the pale blue colour of the conjunctiva, and the 
unsteadiness of his movements, are the most striking external signs of this 
state. The temperature of the surface, particularly of the extremities, is 
diminished,—the pulse is feeble, but not usually frequent, though very easily 
excited, the breathing slow and sighing, the voice weak and tremulous ; the 
tongue is white, large, exsanguineous, and often indented by the teeth ; the 
bowels are confined, the urine limpid, and not generally deficient in quan- 
tity. The cerebral functions suffer equally with those of the other organs, 
and the mental powers exhibit a languor and dulness proportionate to the 
degree of the physical debility. The sufferer is listless and depressed, and 
often manifests a remarkable apathy to his condition. 
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“Tf the cause still continues in operation, all these symptoms are aggra- 
vated, and some very alarming ones referrible to the nervous system, and 
indicative of sinking, are added. The feeling of prostration becomes quite 
overpowering, and the exhaustion and muscular weakness are so great, that 
the erect posture can, with difficulty, be maintained. The depression of 
all the vital and mental powers is fearfully augmented, the whole body 
becomes shrunk, the countenance more haggard, and the features collapsed ; 
the eyes are sunk in their orbits, the bones of the cheek project, and the 
effects of the absorption of fat are everywhere visible, denoting the preter- 
naturally active state of that function. The breathing is often irregular and 
panting, palpitations of the heart are frequent, a dull obtuse pain is felt in 
the head, and there is drowsiness, with occasional delirium. Dizziness, 
transient dimness of vision, staggering and syncope are common, and very 
apt to be produced by the erect posture or by any exertion. A decidedly 
lethargic state now approaches, the pupils become dilated, the eyes are dull 
and besmeared with mucus, the skin is covered with a clammy sweat, and 
a mawkish or fetid odour is emitted both from it and from the lungs. Partial 
paralysis or hemiplegia is not uncommon, and muscular twitchings and 
sometimes convulsions occur. If delirium exists, it is generally ofa low 
kind, and is soon succeeded by complete coma, when the case corresponds 
to the ‘ applexia ex inanitione’ of some writers. During the whole course 
of the affection the tongue usually continues moist, and is not much loaded. 

**In some cases the patient remains perfectly sensible up to the period of 
dissolution, and appears to die from failure of the heart’s action, without 
any supervention of coma. | 

‘Sometimes, though much more rarely, greater reaction occurs, and the 
symptoms assume more of a decidedly febrile character ; the pulse is rapid, 
the skin hot, and thirst more urgent, the tongue dry and conjunctiva in- 


jected. Instead of exhibiting the gradually increasing lethargy and mental 


imbecility I have described, the patient is irritable and agitated, the coun- 
tenance is expressive of anxiety, there is great restlessness and wakefulness, 
the delirium is of a more active kind, and the train of symptoms very much 
resembles those of low nervous, or adynamic fever, or sometimes even 
assumes the appearance of cephalic inflammation. This form of the affec- 
tion seldom occurs except in those who have led very intemperate lives, and 
whose constitutions have been impaired by the abuse of intoxicating liquors. 
Many of the symptoms may be attributed to the withdrawal of their accus- 
tomed stimulants, and have a great resemblance to those of delirium tre- 
mens.” 


It thus appears that the mind sympathises closely with the phy- 
sical condition, even to the extent of delirium ; and if there be taken 
into the account the processes of reflection, of memory, of anticipa- 
tion, of considering the ties of relationship, and the condition of 
dependants, how leniently ought the conduct of persons so dread- 
fully visited be construed. Hunger, despair, and madness, very 
naturally go together. How woeful the thought that each time one 
traverses the streets of a populous town, he most probably beholds 
several who are sinking under the stern infliction, or over whom 
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incipient disease from deficiency of aliment is planting its ravages 
with slow but sure purpose ! 

The above are declared to be the more important and usual symp- 
toms, although, perhaps, seldom uniting in one case, of a deficiency 
of food, especially when the deficiency is of a regular and continuous 
description. We are also told that in cases of very gradual starva- 
tion, an urgent feeling of hunger or craving for food is not a promi- 
nent symptom ; that sometimes even a loathing of food, when the 
abstinence has been long protracted, is the sensation,—circumstances, 
which, if possible, add to the melancholy history of the calamity. 
This blunting of the feeling of hunger, was experienced in the fol- 


lowing cases :— 


‘In the history of the case of a gentleman, who died from inanition, in 
consequence of obstruction in the cesophagus, minutely detailed by Dr. 
Currie ; he remarks, ‘Mr. M. complained very little of hunger. Occasion- 
ally he expressed a wish that he could swallow, but not often, nor anxiously ; 
and when questioned on the subject of his appetite, always declared that he 
had no hunger to occasion any uneasiness.’ Neither does it appear in 
Franklin’s account of the dreadful sufferings which were endured by the 
expedition to the Polar sea, from want of food, that the feeling of hunger 
was generally very distressing. In one place he says, ‘The voyagers were 
somewhat stronger than ourselves, but were more indisposed to exertion, on 
account of their despondency. The sensatiou of hunger was no longer felt 
by any of us, yet we were scarcely able to converse upon any other subject 
than the pleasures of eating.’ And again it is remarked, ‘ Indeed all along 
after the acute pains of hunger, which lasted but three or four days, had 
subsided, we generally enjoyed the comfort of a few hours’ sleep,’” 


Deficiency of nutriment occasions a reduction of the temperature 
of the body. The morbid affection of the nervous system furnishes 
another and a most interesting class of phenomena. Mania is the 
common effect of sudden, and mental imbecility of gradual, starva- 
tion. The sufferers on the wreck of the French frigate, Medusa, 
afford an illustration of the former, and ‘‘ cases are often seen in 
pauper lunatic asylums, where loss of intellect has been brought on 
by deficiency of food, and the want of the common necessaries of 
life.”’ Our next extract contains some most arresting statements :— 


‘‘It has oftea been remarked of beggars, that those who are really in 
distress, and in the greatest want, are generally the least importunate in 
their solicitations for charity ; and our generosity is often more successfully 
appealed to by the distressed look, and suffering countenance of the peti- 
tioner, than the earnestness or perseverance with which he craves our 
succour. It is a popular saying, that hunger will break through stone 
walls, by which it is implied, that its calls are not to be resisted, and that the 
most difficult obstacles will be overcome to satisfy it. This may be true of 
hunger induced by sudden fasting, occurring to persons in good health, but 
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is very far otherwise, when an individual is suffering gradually and becom- 
ing exhausted by slow degrees, from a long continued deficiency of food, or 
the use of a very impoverished diet. In such cases, when the health 
begins to decline, mental obtuseness and diminished sensibility follow ; alli 
the sensations are blunted, and the feeling of hunger being feebly experi- 
enced, no very strenuous efforts are made to allay it. The mind partakes 
of the physical debility, and tears are excited as readily as in some cases of 
hemiplegia, or other diseases where the nervous system is much weakened. 

“Ifthe feeling of hunger was experienced by the poor, when suffering 
from gradual starvation, with the same degree of irresistible violence and 
intensity, that it is by persons in robust health, when suddenly deprived of 
food, violations of the law would be much more frequent, during periods of 
general distress, than they now are; for it is very certain that neither the 
highest moral principles, nor the most conscientious dread of moral guilt, 
nor any fear of the most rigorous legal punishment, would be powerful 
enough to restrain them from taking any means within their reach, to re- 
lieve the pangs of hunger. 

“In the foregoing remarks, I believe I shall be borne out by those who 
are in the habit of administering relief to the poor. They well know that 
it is the stout, and those in good health, who are most obstinately persevering 
in their importunities, and urging their claims for assistance ; whilst those 
who are greatly exhausted and really suffering from the effects of deficiency 
of food, make comparatively but feeble efforts to obtain that which is abso- 
lutely necessary for their existence. 

‘“‘ These circumstances, in addition to the extreme reluctance which many 
individuals, reduced in circumstances, have to apply for parochial relief, 
cause some to defer their application, and even to conceal their poverty 
and distress, till highly serious and possibly fatal consequences ensue. A 
consideration of these facts ought to make us cautious in passing indiscrimi- 
nate censure upon overseers of the poor, when such cases do unfortunately 
happen ; for neither the ample provisions of the law, when most humanely 
and judiciously administered, nor the active benevolence of private indivi- 
duals, can prevent the occasional occurrence of such accidents. It ought, 
however, to be duly impressed upon overseers, that it is their duty to 
inquire into the circumstances of those, who, from a constitutional delicacy 
of feeling, are likely to shrink from applying for relief, when their destitu- 
tion and necessities require it.” 


The disastrous consequences of want in relation to the moral 
feelings are shown to be as lamentable as the prostration of the 
intellectual powers through the same melancholy cause. In the case 
of children, Dr. Howard says, defective nutrition is manifested by 
gradual wasting away, fretfulness, diarrhoea, and often all the 
symptoms of cerebral congestion. 

But it is in the indirect manner by which deficiency of food acts 
amongst the poor that by far the most numerous list of cases of 
disease and suffering are produced, although from death being 
readily referred to some specific disease to which deficiency of nutri- 
ment has led, a distinct name is at once given, and little notice is 
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taken of the primary and real cause. Persons Jabouring under an 
impaired state of health thus occasioned are remarkably susceptible 
of contagion, and all the existing causes of disease, suffering always 
—_ severely during the visitations of endemic and epidemic dis- 
orders. 

But while there are circumstances owing to the effects of deficient 
nutriment that render the system peculiarly susceptible of disease, 
there are other states in which the power of bearing abstinence is 
greatly augmented. Very fat persons can live for some time upon 
their fat. Abstinence, too, may be part of a disease. Intense 
mental occupation has supplied the place of physical aliment ; 
_ tobacco, and some other narcotics will relieve the pangs of 

unger. 

Dr. Howard’s chapter on the “ Morbid appearances after death 
from Inanition,” may be of service to coroners and in the course of 
inquest proceedings. We quote his account of the most constant 
appearances :— 


“The body is much emaciated, and quite devoid of fat; it is less rigid 
than usual, from the diminished tonicity, or inherent contractible power, of 
the muscular fibre. It is said to exhale an unusually fetid odour, and that 
putrefaction advances with more than ordinary rapidity. 

** In the head, effusion of serum is usually found in the ventricles of the 
brain or between its investing membranes; sometimes the cerebral substance 
and pia mater are congested ; less frequently natural in appearance, and 
more rarely they have been found blanched. 

** All the other organs are pale and exsanguineous, and their bulk is dimi- 
nished. The quantity of blood in the vessels is very small, and seems, from 
its watery thinness and pale colour, to be deficient of fibrine and red parti- 
cles. The heart is usually empty, and it, in common with all other muscu- 
lar structures, is pale and flabby. The stomach and alimentary canal are 
contracted ; the intestines are devoid of feculent matter, and their peritoneal | 
and muscular coats thin, whilst the mucous membrane is often congested, 
softened, and ulcerated. The gall bladder is invariably distended with bile. 
As the most frequent victims of starvation occur (as was formerly men- 
tioned) among invalids, and persons labouring under some chronic com- 
plaint, a diseased state of the lungs, or some other organ is often found. 

‘It is indeed of reat importance to bear in mind, that no extent of 
structural disease, discovered on a post mortem examination, is any proof 
that death has not been caused by deficiency of food. 

‘‘ All these appearances, it must be admitted, are of a negative character, 
and it may be unhesitatingly affirmed, that there are no specific or essential 
signs, by which death from deficiency of food, can with certainty be distin- 
guished. The emaciation is not greater, often not so extreme, as is fre- 
quently witnessed in phthisis, marasmus, or many chronic diseases ; nor is 
the exsanguinated state of the body, or watery condition of the blood, more 
remarkable than in some cases of chlorosis. It must not be forgotten, too, 
that examples are not wanting of persons having died of — apo- 
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plexy, without any trace of disease, or alteration of structure having been 
detected, on the most careful post mortem examination ; and very delicate 
persons have been known to expire suddenly, on rising into the erect pos- 
ture, apparently from syncope, in whose bodies no morbid appearances could 
be discovered ; except, perhaps, an empty state of the cavities of the heart. 
Now, if death were to occur, under such circumstances, in an emaciated 
individual amongst the poor, suspicion of starvation might be excited, and 
an examination of the body would throw little light on the subject. 

** The morbid appearances after death from cold, and more particularly 
repeated or excessive hemorrhages, are, in many respects, very similar to 
those consequent on inanition. Hence the extreme difficulty of giving a 
decided opinion, and the caution it is necessary to observe in doing so, when 
the patient has not been seen during life.” 


Indeed, it is stated by our author, that without information as to 
the condition of the individual whiie he was alive, it is sometimes 
difficult to say whether excess or abstinence has produced death ; 
and consequently there may be required of the practitioner, who is 
called to give evidence, extreme care. But without going into the 
diagnostic marks to be studied and pronounced upon in post mortem 
examinations, we go forward to the last chapter of the essay, which 
treats of the ‘Morbid Effects of Deficiency of Food.” 

Dr. Howard here begins with cautions in regard to administering 
nutritious aliment in ordinary cases to persons suffering from a 
deficiency of food,—all sudden changes being hurtful and especially 
in the way of remedies. Small quantities of nutriment must be 
given at a time, and these light and easily digested. But the 
following directions in cases where dangerous symptoms are present, 
and strong measures required, may be turned to good account by the 
non-professional as well as the professional reader :— 


“The first thing to be attended to, is, to have the patient placed in the 
horizontal position, which must be carefully maintained, and its necessity 
strictly enjoined upon the attendants, for there is little doubt that man 
persons in states of extreme exhaustion, (by whatever cause induced) have 
died from being inadvertently raised erect by those who had the charge of 
them. Therestoration of the temperature of the body must be assisted by 
the application of warm flannels and by friction. 

‘Failure of the heart’s action, stupor, and insensibility, are usually the 
most pressing symptoms in dangerous cases, and, of course, are to be com- 
bated by the exhibition of stimulants ; such as ammonia, ether, and alco- 
holic liquors. Of these, ammonia is generally to be preferred, because it is 
not only the most powerful, but has also the advantage of not being followed 
by those sedative effects which the generality of stimulants ultimately pro- 
duce, and may be given largely without any injurious consequences. 

‘“‘ The best preparation is the spiritus ammoniz aromaticus, and it may be 
given in warm brandy and water. It is requisite to repeat it very fre- 
quently, for its effects soon pass off, and its exhibition must be continued 
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till an improvement in the patient’s state takes place. If positive coma 
exists, the more powerful sesquicarbonate of ammonia may be substituted, 
and ought to be given with perseveringassiduity. We must not be deterred 
from resolutely using this remedy, with brandy or wine, from any fear that 
the brain is ‘labouring’ or congested, or be tempted, with a view of reliev- 
ing this, to abstract blood at this state of our treatment ; because whether 
such be the case or not, that is not the treatment calculated to remove it. 

“A strong mustard cataplasm or heated ammoniated liniment applied 
over the epigastrium, at the back of the neck or along the spine, may some- 
times assist in rousing the sinking powers, but they are often almost inert 
when the cuticular sensibility and circulation are so much reduced. 

“The state of the pulse, temperature of the skin, and improved appear- 
ance of the countenance, will indicate when our stimulants have been car- 
ried far enough, and are no longer necessary. 

** When patients begin to rally from that senseless and stupied state, into 
which they have been thrown by starvation, they are often at first lightly 
incoherent, and have a wildness in their manner and expression of counten- 
nance, similar to persons recovering from syncope. After the first danger of 
dying in the sinking state is removed, a new train of symptoms is apt to set 
in, which demand great watchfulness, because a change of remedies is then 
required. These are, flushing of the face, intolerance of light, headache, 
restlessness, delirium, a dry tongue, and quick pulse. This state of reaction 
is, perhaps, in part produced by our previous stimulating remedies; and 
though the urgency of the patient’s condition rendered them requisite, yet, 
it shows us the propriety of not continuing them longer than is necessary to 
remove the present danger. Generally nothing more is required for the 
relief of these symptoms than diluents, keeping the head cool, and darkening 
the room. But we must be cautious in not confining the patient too 
strictly to mere diluents, or we may prolong the debility which has occa- 
sioned all the mischief, and engender an irritable state of the system, 
which it is often extremely difficult to subdue. Broth, beef tea, sago, or 
arrow root, made so thin that they can be drunk, and to which a little wine 
has been added, may be given freely with advantage. Sometimes such 
evidence of congestion or inflammation within the head may exist, that the 
application of a few leeches may now be necessary. But we must be careful 
not to mistake the effects of mere irritation for these states, and abstract 
blood, instead of administering a sedative. It has been aptly said, that 
debility is the parent of irritability: and the facility with which the latter is 
excited, during the progress of recovery from the effects of inanition, fully 
proves its truth. 

‘In that form of the affection where there is great wakefulness, restless- 
ness, more delirium, and rather a state of irritability and excitement than 
depression of the nervous system ; and which is often met with when the 
effects of starvation are associated with those of intemperance, sedative 
remedies are of signal service, and must be given in doses sufficient to pro- 
duce their full operation ; whilst the strength is duly supported by nourish- 
ment. And it must not be forgotten, that such persons having been long 
accustomed to powerful stimulants, larger doses are required than, from 
what has been said of the activity of absorption, might have been antici- 
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pated. Opium alone, or in combination with camphor or hyosciamus, 
according to circumstances, is the most valuable. Wine or brandy must 
also be more freely given in such cases.” 


Dr. Howard’s Inquiry is altogether one of an exceedingly pain- 
ful nature, because the facts are undoubted which he describes ; 
while the causes also are deeply laid in our social system. But not 


more deplorable is his account, than the necessity is urgent for its 
being made public. 





Art, VI.—Reflections on the Operation of the Present Scale of Duty for 
Regulating the Importation of Foreign Corn, Addressed to the ‘ Borders 
of Kent and Sussex Agricultural Association.’ By Davip Satomons, 
Esq. London: Richardson. 1839. 


As the Parliamentary session draws nearer, the Corn Law question 
assumes a more and more pressing aspect. Various causes may be 
assigned for the present keen agitation on the subject, independently 
of its general merits and importance. Among these, the very ex- 
tensively entertained opinion that we have had another deficient 
crop, and the drained state of the Bank of England’s coffers, in 
respect of bullion, are circumstances that come home to the serious 
consideration not merely of the great mass of the consumers of the 
necessaries of life, but of the merchant and the capitalist. Facts 
too, which speak a more than usually forcible language, are plenti- 
fully adduced by the advocates of repeal or alteration of the laws 
referred to, and which are likely to gain converts to the popular 
doctrine both within and beyond the walls of Parliament; nor need 
we be surprised if, before many months elapse, some large modifi- 
cations of the present restrictive system should be carried in spite 
of the landed interest. 

One of the most effective weapons for the Corn Law warfare 
that we have met with is now before us. Mr. Salomons deserves 
to be ranked along with Dr. Bowring in the combat on the side of 
the commercial and manufacturing classes,—or rather, according to 
his view of the question, on the side of enlightened legislation, and 
in behalf of the combined community,—the agriculturists not 
excepted. Still the author of the present pamphlet is no intempe- 
rate or bitter antagonist ; he is no leveller or revolutionist in respect 
of any one interest. He deprecates the spirit of controversy that 
has been so often enlisted in this case, all party feeling and 
popular prejudice, as not merely inconsistent with the vast im- 
portance of the subject, but because the antagonism and agitation 
thus created complicate the question, and procrastinate its satisfac- 
tory settlement. Along with this calm and reconciling spirit there 
appears on Mr. Salomons’ part a perfect mastery of the bearings of 
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the Corn Law controversy, and also, what we deem of no less im- 
portance, a minute acquaintance with agricultural history, and an 
extensive knowledge of mercantile affairs both at home and abroad. 
The best proof which the reader can desire in support of the cha- 
racter we have given of the pamphlet, is the plainness with which 
it handles an intricate and perplexed subject, and the ease with 
which it sustains its comprehensive and searching views. 

We have said that the author is no leveller, no enemy to the 
agricultural interest. ‘‘ Personally interested,” says he, “in the 
welfare of the land, and living amongst those who are entirely 
dependent on agricultural pursuits, I can have no desire but that of 
seeing the cultivator of the land in a flourishing condition.” He 
holds, indeed, that the landed interests are justified in opposing any 
alteration of the Corn Laws by which the principle of protection 
shall not be fully conceded. ‘‘ No satisfactory reason can be 
adduced,” he continues, “‘ to shew why corn should be taken out of 
the pale of protection, to be competed with by those who are not 
subject to the payment of our rates and taxes. As to the proposi- 
tion so industriously circulated, that we ought to admit corn from 
cheaper countries without a protecting duty, for the purpose of 
reducing the price of the necessaries of life at home to a level with 
those on the Continent, I believe, if the measure were entertained, 
its ill effects would be most felt by the class of society to whom the 
advice is so liberally administered.” These sentiments are not in- 
consistent with a due regard to the welfare of the other classes of 
the community ? 

The pamphlet must be consulted in its entireform before a per- 
son has a right to imagine that its author would sacrifice any one 
class for the benefit of another. Seeing, however, that its state- 
ments and reflections are peculiarly seasonable at this time, and 
being persuaded that such like plainness and practical views have 
seldom been lavished on this complicated subject, we shall transfer 
to our pages some of the more striking passages, either in an 
abridged or entire form. 

Every one knows that the legislature has adopted various mea- 
sures for the protection of our Corn-growers, at the same time sup- 
posing that these enactments would not be seriously injurious to 
the consumer. But it is also equally notorious, and the experience 
of late years has more signally than ever taught the truth, that the 
most anxiously contrived of these measures, even the last, and 
therefore the most matured enactments, have failed in both objects, 
—have been unsuccessful both socially and commercially. 

Various were the enactments for regulating the importation of 
corn before the year 1828, which we do not particularize. In the 
year just now named, Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glenelg) intro- 
duced a series of resolutions, which were eventually embodied in a 
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Bill which obtained the Royal Assent, and established the Corn 
Law that has since been in operation. The following is the scale 
by which it regulates the trade :— 


‘¢ When the Average of six . The Duty per Shewing an 
Ccetiyy Weeks per Quarter is Quarter is increase of 
8. 8. s. d. 8. d. 
73 or above 10 
72 and under 73 28 1 8 
71 «oe 6 8 4 0 
70 ” 71 10 8 4 0 
69 ” 70 13 8 3.0 
68 - 69 16 8 3 0 
67 * 68 18 8 2 0 
66 - 67 20 8 2 0 
65 jet 66 21 8 1 0 
64 ™ 65 22 8 1 O 
63 - 64 23 8 1 0 
62 aie 63 24 8 1 0 
61 - 62 25 8 1 0 
60 - 61 26 8 1 0 


and so on, increasing 1s. per quarter duty as the price of the wheat de- 
creases 1s. per quarter.*” 


Now, under this code of laws, which was intended to protect the 
landed interest, by preventing importation in good seasons, and to 
provide for the consumer when there was a deficiency at home, the 
facts have been quite the opposite of what were anticipated ; for 
corn has fallen to an extreme point of depression in productive sea- 
sons, and again reached avery high price in unproductive ones. 
Witness in the former instance the period commencing with 1832 
and ending with 1836, during which period the average price of 
wheat fell as low as 36s. per quarter ; and in the latter, the last and 
present years, when the crops were deficient, and yet the price rose 
to upwards of 75s., with apprehensions of further advance, in 
consequence of the unfavourable accounts of the harvest that had 
just closed. 

Mr, Salomons argues that the fluctuating scale of duties on im- 
ported corn, not only subjects the home grower to the extremes of 
high and low prices—changeful conditions assuredly very prejudicial 
to his interests, but that the operation of this fickle law greatly 
discourages our cultivating commercial intercourse on principles of 
reciprocal advantage with the corn-growing countries abroad. In 
fact the trade in corn begets desperate merchants; for the law ren- 
ders it a species of gambling ; whereas it ought, as consisting of 





* Colonial wheat is admitted at aduty of 6d. when the averages are ator 
above 67s. ; and when, below, the duty is 5s. 
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dealings in the great staple of human existence, to be the means of 
linking together as one interest the commercial, manufacturing, 
and agricultural classes at home, and of enlarging reciprocities with 
foreign countries. But, says our author— 


“* Being unwilling to receive supplies of foreign corn, except at the moment 
when famine prices threaten us, we deny ourselves the opportunity of ex- 
changing with ourcontinental neighbours what might be advantageous either 
for their orour consumption. Unable, therefore, tocultivate commercial re- 
lations with those countries upon any regular or settled principles as to the 
interchange of commodities, we are compelled, in seasons of dearth, to make 
good the deficiency of an unproductive harvest by purchasing supplies of 
foreign corn with an export of the precious metals instead of the manufac- 
tured productions of this country. 

“‘ Assuming, therefore, that the failure of the harvest be considered a 
national calamity, we increase the difficulty attendant upon this untoward 
state of things by the export of bullion, and hence the quantity of money 
required for the ordinary wants and convenience of the country is dimin- 
ished. By exporting the precious metals the circulation becomes contract- 
ed, and money is rendered scarce, and the evil of an increase.in the price 
of the necessaries of life is aggravated by a deficiency of means of purchas- 
ing them. The monetary pressure at home occasioned by the export of 
bullion is much heightened by the competition of buyers of corn in foreign 
countries, all anxious to purchase at the nearest market to enable them with 
more certainty to catch the favourable moment for its introduction at the 
lowest rate of duty. In consequence of this competition amongst the pur- 
chasers of corn, the price is raised against ourselves in the foreign markets, 
and this increase in price must of course require a larger sum of money to 
pay for the corn which our necessities may demand. A greater quantity of 
the precious metals will, therefore, necessarily be withdrawn from the cir- 
culation of the country, and a difficulty of procuring money for ordinary 
commercial transactions is added to the inconvenience arising from the 
augmentation in the price of the most important article of human con- 
sumption. 

“The commercial disadvantages to which we are subject by the Corn 
Laws arise from our being unable to meet the foreigner upon the ordinary 
principles of reciprocal interchange. We have little intercourse with the 
continental Corn-grower except when the fear of scarcity compels us to 
resort to his country to purchase the necessaries of life. It is not reasonable 
to suppose, when hunger drives us to his granaries, that we can bargain 
about the conditions upon which we are to receive our supplies. At that 
moment we cannot reject his corn, if he does not take our manufactures in 
exchange. How can we propose or insist on such conditions? Corn being 
a necessary of life, and under regulations nearly amounting in ordinary 
seasons to prohibition, the foreigner knows why we come to his market; 
he is aware that we would not apply so urgently to him unless we were 
threatened by scarcity. He will, therefore, not sell, except on his own 
terms. We cannot expect him to act otherwise. His granaries would not 
have been resorted to by us except to provide for our pressing necessities. 
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Why should he offer his corn cheap, or exchange it for British manu- 
factures? Having no regular communication with us, he has no taste for 
our productions, but procures for himself what he requires for his clothing 
or convenience through such channels, whether foreign or domestic, as offer 
him the more ready and frequent opportunity of providing for his wants on 
the principle of constant and regular intercourse.” 


Reference has been made to the traffic in corn under the existing 
law, as presenting an aspect of gambling, and most hazardous specu- 
lation, instead of the regular features of ordinary commerce. The 
gains may be large and sudden, or the ruin may be complete. If 
those who engage in the trade fail to hit the market at a dvontealils 
moment, or be mistaken in their judgment of a supply being 
required, a severe loss on the adventure inevitably accrues by the 
operation of the duty, which, increasing in amount as the price of 
the corn falls, leaves to the importers no hope, under these adverse 
circumstances, of being relieved, except by warehousing the grain, 
and keeping it in bond at an enormous charge until the return of 
another inclement season, when they may be enabled to retrieve 
their fortunes, and realize the capital embarked. We cannot won- 
der that the higher order of merchants and the larger capitalists 
look with great disfavour upon a trade of this kind. And yet we 
cannot blame the adventurous importers for adopting the gambling 
sort of methods of protecting themselves. But there are other con- 
siderations of far more importance than either belong to the cha- 
racter or the fortunes of corn merchants attaching to the complex 
and artificial system of which we speak. Its very complexity holds 
out a variety of openings, which in delicate and skilful hands are 
often used to turn all the cunning contrivances of the law toa 
suicidal purpose. Listen to Mr. Salomons :— 


** The risks which persons must incur by bringing corn from abroad are 
inevitably great; for should it afterwards appear that the home supply was 
sufficient for the wants of the country, and no advance of price consequently 
took place sufficient to compensate the importer, his loss would be consider- 
able. Whenever, therefore, a demand for foreign corn takes place, his 
gain must bear some proportion to the risk he has incurred. It is evident 
that the fall in the duty operates as a bounty in favour of the speculator, 
tempting him to keep his corn out of the market as long as possible. 
For this object, whenever circumstances indicate that a foreign supply will 
be required, and an advance in the market takes place, the speculators, 
without any other combination than that arising from self-interest, with- 
hold making sales, notwithstanding the rise of price may afford them a fair 
profit on their corn. Their gain is calculated not only on the advance in 
the price of the corn, but also on the fall in the scale of the duty, and as 
the duty falls in a greater ratio than the price of the corn rises, the duty 
operates as a bounty to withhold sales until it reaches its highest protecting 
point, when the duty is also at the lowest. It is by this means that the 
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revenue received from grain admitted for home consumption is inconsider- 
able, for corn is seldom taken out of bond until the lowest rate of duty is 
attained. Then, again, should there be a large supply of corn taken out of 
bond and entered for home consumption, the average price is sure to 
fall, and the duty to rise, for the speculator, having made his profit by the 
reduction of the duty, is less concerned about selling a few shillings per 
quarter higher or lower. His profit is secured by the operation of the 
duty, as may be seen by the following description. Let it be supposed an 
opinion prevailed that a supply of foreign corn would be required for the 
consumption of the country, and that with this impression a purchase of 
corn had been made on the Continent deliverable in London at 40s. per 
quarter, and that it arrives here when the average price is at 66s. per 
quarter. The duty on wheat at 66s. being 20s. 8d. a moderate profit might 
be made by selling the corn, duty paid, at that price. But the impression 
that the supply will be required induces the speculator to hold back in the 
confidence that should the averages reach 70s. he not only would gain 4s. 
by the rise in the market, but 10s. more by the diminution in the duty, making 
an increase of profit of 14s. Should the averages reach 71s., he gains 
another profit of 4s. in the duty with only an increase of 1s. in the price, 
making an addition of 5s., or an increase of profit of 19s. Should the ave- 
‘rages advance to 72s., another gain of 5s. is secured, being a rise of 1s, in 
price, and a diminution of 4s. in duty, making his profit 24s. When the 
averages are at 73s., the extreme limit is attained, the duty being only 1s. 
per quarter ; so that if an importation were made that might be sold at 
or about 66s., paying a duty of 20s. 8d., by withholding the supply until 
the extreme limit of 73s. be reached, a gain of 7s. not only would be made 
by the rise in the averages, but also a profit of 19s. 8d. by the reduction 
of the duty, making a total increased profit of 26s. 8d. Can we wonder 
that in some seasons of apprehended dearth the price of corn reaches the 
utmost limit provided by the Act, when the tendency of the fluctuating 
scale is, not to promote, but to withhold the supply, not to keep corn from 
fluctuation, but to offer a bounty for raising it to that extreme point when 
_ the merely nominal duty is imposed? And, again, can the depression in the 
market occasion surprise ? The corn importer, having succeeded in getting 
his corn admitted at a low duty, has no longer any object in keeping back 
the supply, and presses it forward for sale, which, reducing the price, raises 
the duty. Thus, by the operation of the double action of a rise in price and 
diminution in the duty, he protects himself from the admission of any 
corn on the same advantageous terms that he has secured for himself. If 
a state of things, such as above described, be conceived occurring just before 
harvest-time, an accumulated quantity of foreign corn being admitted for 
home consumption, you may easily suppose that the price will be affected 
by the supply thrown into the market, to the great injury of the British 
grower, who, in fact, would have to contend with a mass of foreign corn 


duty free, instead of having that fair protection which a better system would 
undoubtedly afford.” 


Our author gives returns presented to Parliament which fully 
corroborate and clearly illustrate the foregoing views. These 
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returns show the weekly averages from the commencement of 183] 
to January 5th, 1839, and from the latter date to July last. For 
example, in the month of September last year, the price having 
advanced to 73s., and the duty consequently fallen to 1s., the whole 
of the quantity imported during the year, and also that which had 
remained in bond from former importations, amounting altogether 
to upwards of 1,440,000 quarters, paid the lowest rates of duty, 
and was admitted for home consumption. The averages then 
declined to 64s, 3d., and the duty advanced to 22s. 8d. The im- 
portation of foreign corn continued, and, with little exception, it 
was placed in bond until December, when the averages again reach- 
ing 73s., and the duty ls., another quantity of 260,000 quarters was 
admitted at the lowest duty,—demonstrating the course which 
speculation may take in spite of very considerable duties, when a 
deficient harvest is expected or ascertained, the home-grower in one 
way and at one time, the consumer at others, being victimized. 

The returns for the half year, from last January to the 5th of 
July, show that 1,600,000 quarters of wheat were admitted for 
home consumption, the greatest portion of which paid the lowest, 
rates of duty. It is added that about 800,000 quarters have been’ 
admitted since July, and that of this quantity nearly 770,000 were 
admitted in the month ending 10th of October. There will be 
some fine speculations and doings connected with these enormous 
importations ; but at what time and at whose expense are questions 
that both agriculturist and consumer may endeavour to answer for 
themselves. We cannot undertake the task. 

Mr. Salomons, having pointed out some of the pernicious effects 
in the actual working of the Corn Law system, proceeds to argue 
that a fixed and uniform rate for regulating the importation of 
foreign grain ought to be adopted. This rate, he thinks, may be 
agreed upon and established in a manner that would sufficiently , 
protect the home corn-grower from undue foreign competition, and 
also ensure in all seasons a sufficient supply at a moderate price. 
He fortifies his doctrine discursively, and by a variety of arguments 
and illustrations. We can only very summarily accompany him. 
Whether he is as successful in building up a new system as he has 
been in demolishing the old, may admit of doubt. One thing, 
however, is certain,—his tone is conciliatory, while his reasoning is 
feasible. 

It is maintained by our author, that if corn was put upon a similar 
footing which restrictive laws have fixed in the case of other articles 
where there is a competition between domestic and foreign parties, 
the same general steadiness of results would be experienced. Opu- 
lent merchants in this country would embark in the trade, who 
would doubtless go to the market, probably the most distant, and 
avail themselves of the favourable opportunity when the grain might 
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be most advantageously purchased ; thus securing with the smallest 
outlay an ample supply, that would be disposed of whenever a 
munerating price was to be obtained. It is difficult, says Mr. 
Salomons, to believe that,— 


*‘ Proceeding upon the best evidence that can be obtained of the cost at 
which corn can be imported from the several grain-ports of Europe and 
America, we could not suggest a permanent duty that should afford adequate 
protection to the English grower. Encouraged by the uniformity of a 
fixed duty, the merchant would purchase corn in the cheapest country on 
the same principle as any other commodity. He would import and ware- 
house it here until the state of the market would induce him to pay the 
duty upon its admission for home consumption. In this case, he would 
only run the ordinary risk which he must incur with any other species of 
merchandize. He would either gain or lose according as the market price 
of corn rose or fell, and would not encounter the superadded contingency of 
great gain or serious loss, produced solely by the fluctuation in the duty. 
A fixed duty would always ensure us a quantity of corn ready for imme- 
diate use the moment we required it. This supply would be brought gra- 
dually to market, and would probably find its way to this country as a 
‘remittance in exchange for merchandize or manufactures disposed of by us 
in the countries where the corn is produced. Whenever any portion of 
foreign corn was admitted for home consumption, the foreigner would have 
to dispose of his corn to the British consumer at a price minus the duty and 
profit to the importer, by which the farmer would enjoy a sure protection, 
and a revenue would also be obtained in aid of the taxes of the country. 
Under the present system the importer or speculator waits till te duty is 
either at the lowest point, or very near it, by which means foreign corn 
free of duty is actually consumed. Thus the revenue is injured without the 
least advantage either to the farmer or consumer, whilst a bounty is offered 
to the foreigner to come to this country and dispose of his corn at the highest 
price, instead of selling it to us at a low one. 

“Tf the principle of a fixed duty were adopted, the more distant markets 
would be equally available with those nearer home for supplying our wants, 
and the more extended the number of places at which we could obtain our 
supplies, the more moderate would be the price at which the corn might be 
procured. Instead, therefore, of every one rushing to the ports nearest to 
Great Britain for the purpose of securing a low rate of duty, we should have 
all the markets of the world open to our choice, and the ports where corn 
could be procured on the cheapest terms would be those most resorted to. 
If even we had to pay for our corn in bullion, which is extremely improba- 
ble with a constant trade, the more distant market would still be the more 
convenient. The prime cost of commodities is always lower at the point 
most distant from the place of demand, the difference in price between that 
and the nearer port being composed of increased freight and insurance, 
interest of money, and other charges incidental to the longer voyage, the 
prime cost of the corn being the chief disbursement made to the foreigner, 
whilst the freight and interest of money would probably be due to our own 
merchants.” 
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Both near and distant parts would be resorted to for supplies; 
those of Spain, for example, among the less remote, a country, if 
tranquillity was restored in it, that would certainly take many of 
our manufactures in exchange for her corn. 

It has been advanced as an objection against the views of a fixed 
duty, that the average price of corn would be materially lowered in 
this country. But our author argues that instead of this result, the 
alteration would be much more likely to raise the price of produce 
in foreign and poorer parts, where grain is now depressed from the 
absence of our regular demand ; and that there would be an equal- 
isation very nearly between the corn-growing countries and Great 
Britain, with the exception of the amount of duty and profit to the 
importer. On the other hand the effect of the present Corn Law 
is to depress agriculture on the Continent, reduce the rate of living 
there, and consequently the price of labour, which redounds inju- 
riously upon ourselves, seeing that manufactured goods can be made 
cheaper abroad than in this country, in consequence of the differ- 
ence of the price of corn, which influences the wages of labour. 


Various others objections have been raised to the plan of a fixed, 


duty, which are one by one forcibly met by Mr. Salomons. For 
instance, he says :— 


‘* Fears have been expressed that a fixed duty never could be maintained 
when wheat was selling at a high rate. This is perhaps true; but it may 
be asked in reply whether we have any duty under the present system when 
the price of corn reaches its minimum rate of protection. If, therefore, 
the duty were remitted when the price of corn rose to a high value, we 
should not be in a worse condition than at present. But a fixed duty is 
recommended on the assumption that, if it were adopted, a supply would 
always be reaching our shores, or deposited in granary, ready to be brought 
to market with every rise in the price that would afford a profit ; whilst, 
under the present system, the corn is kept back until the foreign speculator 
is able to pocket that sum, which, in a fixed rate of duty, would find its 
way into the revenue coffers and benefit the nation at large. By the present 
system the rapid rise in the price to which the market is subject falls heavily 
on the consumer, and the sudden reaction caused by the quantity of corn 
releaced out of bond and thrown on the market, materially injures the 
farmer also. Assuming even that corn can be grown and imported into this 
country on an average of seasons at 40s., which is denied by many, and a 
duty of 15s. were imposed, it could not be sold at less than 55s., including 
the duty. Suppose a bad harvest should occur here, and the price of corn 
were to advance, a corresponding rise of probably as many shillings would 
take place in the continental markets, as would be equivalent to the advance 
in the British market. It must be remembered likewise that under a fixed 


duty no temptation is held out to persons to keep their corn any length of 
time out of the market ; the prospect of a rise of a few shillings in price 
will not tempt them to do it, for the charges on keeping corn in granary are 
heavy. The object of the importer would rather be to turn his capital often 
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by means of quick sales, than incur the risk of losing interest of money, and 
adding to the cost of his corn by bonding and keeping it in store, when he 
might secure a profit on his adventure by bringing it to market. The 
present Corn Laws, on the contrary, offer an inducement to withhold the 
supplies in the hope of making a large profit not only by the rise in the 
market value of the corn, but by means of reduction in the rate of duty. If 
that temptation were removed, the principles that regulate every other trade 
would be brought into action, and the corn importer will be as ready as other 
merchants to realize his proceeds, and to embark his capital again in new 
adventures. Moderate profits and quick returns would then become the 
ruling motto in the corn, as in every other trade.” 


He entertains no fears of capital being withdrawn from the culti- 
vation of land, in consequence of a fixed duty on foreign corn. The 
reverse, he thinks, would follow ; the very controversy so pertina- 
ciously maintained year after year about the present Corn Laws 
being prejudical to the landed interest, and symptomatic of insecu- 
rity. Neither will he allow that inferior land would be driven out 
of cultivation. On the other hand the present fluctuations affect 
unfavourably the poorer soils. At one time there is cropping out 
of course ; or the land might be devoted to more advantageous pur- 
poses, and far less expense incurred, and with less risk too of ina- 
dequate prices. 

Mr. Salomons’ notions concerning the amount of a fixed duty are 
much more protective in respect of the landed interest than those 
entertained by many other writers on the subject ; for he is anxious 
to obtain the confidence and concurrence of the agricultural body. 
He is of opinion that neither 6s. nor 7s. would be an equitable pro- 
tection; nay not even 10s. Believing, however, that on an average 
of seasons corn could not be brought here from the chief foreign 
corn countries below rates averaging from 35s. to 40s. per quarter, 
he would add a fixed duty of 15s. on all corn imported from places 
in Europe, outside the straits of Gibraltar, and 12s, from all other 
parts of the world; thus raising the price to 50s. up to 55s. per 
quarter, prices which may be considered sufficiently remunerative 
to the British grower. 

We shall not touch upon some remaining solutions or speculations 
in support of a fixed duty, in preference to a system so liable and 
notorious in respect of violent and disastrous fluctuations as is the 
existing one, but conclude with an extract that is full of striking 
matter :— 


“There appears to me a great objection in levying a duty on the average 
price of an article that varies so much in quality as grain. In seasons when 
the quality is uniformly good, although deficient in quantity, a high aver- 
age price is maintained, whereas if much of the corn had been spoiled or 
damaged by the weather, a quantity of inferior corn must be brought into 
the market and sold at low rates, whilst corn of good quality would proba- 
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bly be in demand at comparatively high prices. The corn varying so 
much, a wide range of prices is established between the good and inferior 
qualities. This has a tendency to lower the average value of the whole 
crop in an unfavourable season, when much corn may have been injured, 
maintaining a high rate of duty, and shutting out supplies at a moment when 
an importation might be necessary. Are there not also, in such a season, 
great facilities for influencing the averages for private ends, and may not a 
combination be entered into by a few individuals in the several corn-mar- 
kets from whence the averages are returned, to deal only in high or low 
qualities on the same day? Should they deal in corn of inferior quality, 
the averages are lowered ; if, on the contrary, they deal in corn of superior 
description, the averages in as great adegree would be increased. When 
we reflect that a difference of twopence in the average returns may produce 
an increase of diminution of 4s. in the duty, can we wonder at individuals 
endeavouring to influence the averages, when the legislature has presented 
so great an inducement for the successful accomplishment of their purpose, 
and such comparatively easy means for carrying it into execution? It 
appears incredible that when the returns of the average prices of corn are 
stated to be at 71s. 1d. the duty should be 4s. per quarter less than when 
the averages are 70s. 11d., viz., that corn should be taxed to the extent of 
4s. per quarter, although the average price has only varied twopence. I 
appeal to you, and ask whether such a system can work favourably for the 
agricultural interest, who must necessarily be sufferers by the artificial 
variations inherent in the present mode of fixing the duty? But this is one 
of the evils inseparable from a fluctuating scale, and it may be doubted 
whether the wisdom of the legislature can suggest any method that shall 
prevent combination by persons whose business it is to watch every varia- 
tion of the market, for the purpose of profiting by the opportunities afforded, 
and to turn them to the best account. This explains the competition that 
takes place amongst speculators to procure the corn in the nearest foreign 
country when prices are rising, for the purpose of availing themselves of a 
low duty, for although it may be had cheaper in the more distant markets, 
yet, if the averages should have changed in the interval, the importers could 
not.avoid sustaining a heavy loss. 

It appears by the returns presented to Parliament, that in the course of 
ten months ending in July last, 2,800,000 quarters of foreign wheat were 
imported into this country. It is probable that the average cost price of 
this corn was not less than 50s., and if that were the case, we shall have 
paid upwards of £7,000,000 to foreign countries for wheat only. If this 
wheat had been admitted under a system of a permanent duty, it is not only 
probable that it would have been brought in at less cost, but certain that 
the importation would have been more gradual. If we suppose that this 
corn may have been sold in Great Britain at the average price 65s. per 
quarter, 15s. of this would have gone to the Exchequer in aid of the 
revenue and consequent abatement of the taxes of the country. Witha 
better system a larger part of this corn would have been brought from dis- 
tant ports, by which the shipping interest would have had a greater portion 
of profit arising from the longer instead of the shorter voyage. The fear of 
the British corn-grower being overwhelmed by a foreign supply in case of 
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any change of the present system seems groundless. The freight and 
charges, in addition to the duty, should be to him a sufficient protection, 
whenever the corn-trade is regulated on the same principles as all others 
are. To the foreigner it would matter little what amount of duty may be 
imposed, so that it does not reach an absolute prohibition. A moderate 
duty securing the home-grower from the competition of the foreigner, no 
supplies will find their way to the British markets, unless they can be 
offered above the farmer’s protecting price. Should foreign corn be 
imported into Great Britain, it would wait for a period of demand, with the 
certainty of fits being disposed of with only the usual risk common to all 
mercantile adventures.” 





Art. VII.—The Army Establishment of Charles the Second, commencing 
the 26th of September, 1668. From the Pell Records. 


Mr. Devon of the Chapter-House Record Office, Westminster, 
whose volumes, containing Issues of the Exchequer, extracted from 
the Original Records belonging to the Ancient Pell Office, we 
reviewed and lauded at the time of their publication, has been so 
kind as to transmit to us a copy of the Records of the Army Esta- 
blishment of 1668. To such a document there must always he 
attached a national interest, not merely because it presents the 
details of the military establishment of England just after the 
Restoration, but because that establishment may be regarded as 
giving form and permanence to the Standing Army of Great 
Britain, down to the present day. 

An army has been defined to be a certain portion of the commu- 
nity selected and set apart for the public defence, or an assemblage 
of men for the purpose of war, commanded by a chief, or leader, 
with subordinate officers in regular gradation, and under certain 
laws, which establish the authority of him who directs and pre- 
scribes the duty of those who obey. Union and regular organization 
constitute its strength, and enable it to achieve deeds which a 
vastly larger multitude of men could not, if not closely combined 
and uniformly disciplined, accomplish. Among barbarous races 
warfare is generally conducted with the view of gratifying revenge, 
of obtaining food, or of exterminating or enslaving a rival tribe, and 
taking possession of new territory. The ambitious schemes of 
civilized nations have other objects in contemplation,—such as the 
dethronement of kings, the acquisition of new subjects and new 
countries, and the enlargement of revenue. As the ends contem- 
plated are great and complicated the means must be proportioned, 
both as to preparation, maintenance, and provision for the future. 
Large armies must be equipped, trained, and held always in readi- 
ness, uccording to the scale of dangers or difficulty in retaining 
possession of dominion. And yet there are certain limits to the 
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nambers that a nation can possibly embody for the purposes of con- 
quest or prolonged defence. In a civilised state of society the pro- 
portion of soldiers to the whole population is much smaller than in 
the case of savages. It has been stated, for example, as the result 
of experience, that in modern Europe a Prince with a million of 
subjects cannot keep up an army of above ten thousand men, with- 
out ruining himself. It was otherwise in the ancient republics. 
The proportion of soldiers to the rest of the people, which can now 
be about one to a hundred, might be about one to eight; and in 
some of the little Agrarian states of Greece, a fourth or fifth part 
of the whole people considered themselves as soldiers, and would 
sometimes take the field. One reason for this large proportion 
seems to have been the equal partition of lands, which the ancient 
founders of commonwealths made among their subjects; so that 
every man had a considerable property to defend, and had means to 
defend it with. Whereas with us, the lands and riches being shared 
among a few, the rest have no way of subsisting, but by trades, 
arts, and the like; and have neither any free property to defend, 
nor means to enable them to go to war in defence of it, without 
starving their families. A large number of our people are either 
artisans or servants, and so only minister to the luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the great. 

The manner in which a modern army is constituted and main- 
tained depends as much upon the abundance of food as the extent 
of population ; so that some states are able to have a greater num- 
ber of fighting men, in proportion to their numerical population 
than others. ‘The produce of the soil of Britain and the revenue 
resulting from her commerce, far exceed the produce and revenue of 
France, taking equivalents as to extent of territory and number of 

eople ; and thus the excess of the population of the one is counter- 
a aha by the greater abundance of the resources of the other. 
There are other distinctions to be observed between nations that are 
placed in different circumstances, and follow different systems. 

In the ancient republics, during the whole period of their exist- 
ence, and also under the feuda! governments, for a considerable time 
after their first establishment, the profession of a soldier was not so 
separate and distinct as to constitute the sole or even the principal 
occupation of a particular class of citizens. In the process of time, 
however, that industry which produces, and that wealth which fol- 
lows, the improvement of agriculture and manufactures, provoked 
the invasion of neighbours, and rendered it necessary for a state, 
likely and liable to be attacked, to adopt some regular measures for 
the public defence, more especially as the people by their habits 
were incapable of defending themselves. In these circumstances 
there seem to be but two methods to which the state can have 
recourse for its own security. One of these is the introduction of a 
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military force under the denomination of a Militia ; the other, the 
establishment of a Standing Army. The soldiers of the latter 
description are solely or principally occupied in the practice of mili- 
tary exercises ; and the maintenance or pay which the state affords 
them is the principal and ordinary fund of their subsistence. The 
superiority of such an army over the one that is constituted as the 
other, has been attested by the history of all ages. The first stand- 
ing establishment of the kind, of which we have a well-authenticated 
account, was that of Philip of Macedon ; his numerous wars gradually 
forming his troops to an exact discipline, and keeping them employed. 
Is it unnecessary to mention the exploits and conquests of his fight- 
ing men. A reference to the history of Carthage and of Rome will 
enforce the truth of our statement, whether the supremacy or downfall 
of these states be examined ; for the standing armies even of the 
Romans, in the decline of the empire, gradually degenerated into a 
corrupt and undisciplined militia, incapable of resisting the attack 
of the German and Scythian militia; the militia of a barbarous 
always being superior to that of a civilised nation. The empire of 
the West was on its decline; it was weak and feeble; it was like 
the lion in the fable ; it had descended from the lofty eminence from 
which it had dictated laws to the world,—from its manhood and 
vigour, to a condition of total imbecility and insubordination. Be- 
sides, the Goths and Vandals pressed forward, not in armies, but 
with the whole numbers of the community,—the old and the young, 
as well as their fighting men, bearing down in one immense mass 
on fertile provinces, and tl.ere settling themselves. The first was 
pressed forward by the next, and mass succeeding mass, they crushed 
the former inhabitants and planted themselves in their stead. At 
length even the soldiers of the feudal militia declined and sunk to 
ruin, when opposed to bodies of troops whom circumstances had 
formed into standing armies. The experiment in one country and 
its success, rendered a similar expedient necessary in neighbouring 
states. It is by means of such an army that an opulent and civi- 
lised nation can alone defend itself against a poor and barbarous 
people; it is by means of such a well-regulated force that a barba- 
rous country can be suddenly and tolerably civilised. 

The first standing army that appeared in Europe, after the fall 
of the Roman legions, was that established in France by Charles 
VII, in the year of 1445. Such an establishment, however, was 
repugnant to the genius of feudal policy, and in fact it effected a 
revolution in the affairs and constitutions of European nations. 
By depriving the nobles of that direction of the military force of 
the state, which had raised them to such high authority, a deep 
wound was given to the aristocracy, in that part where its power 
seemed to be most complete. 

Charles, under pretence of keeping always on foot a — of 
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sufficient strength to defend himself against any sudden invasion of 
the English, when he disbanded his other troops, retained under 
arms a body of 9,000 cavalry, and of 16,000 infantry. He also 
a piiriated funds for the regular payment of these ; he stationed 
them in different places of the kingdom, according to his own plea- 
sure, being actually their commander-in-chief, and appointed the 
officers who disciplined them. 

It was a long time, however, before the whole of Europe formally 
adopted the same measure ; and, indeed, it was for many years un- 
popular in France. But it was found, that, if a kingdom was at- 
tacked by a standing army, it could only defend itself by means of 
a foree of a similar description. The augmentation, too, of the 
standing army of any country was occasioned by the same princi- 
ple, the extent of population or of subsistence constituting the only 
limits to the increase. Accordingly Montesquieu says, ‘‘ A new 
distemper has spread itself over Europe, infecting our princes, and 
inducing them to keep up an exorbitant number of troops. It has 
its redoublings, and of necessity becomes contagious. For, as our 
prince augments his forces, the rest of course do the same ; so that 
nothing is gained thereby but the public ruin: each monarch keeps 
as many armies on foot as if his people were in danger of being ex- 
terminated ; and they give the name of peace to the general 
effort of all against all.” It must be confessed that the great 
powers of modern Europe have for many years nearly fulfilled the 
prediction. But it must also be observed, that it is now unsafe for 
such a nation as Great Britain to disband its regular troops, whilst 
neighbouring countries retain theirs, and that a standing army in 
our present circumstances takes less from that which composes the 
wealth of the state, or its stock of productive industry, than any 
other adequate force would do. Besides, when a nation relies upon 
a militia, formed from the mass of the people, it is necessary that 
arms be put into the hands of husbandmen, artisans, and manufac- 
turers. Such a force must also be kept up by rotation, and some 
mode of succession; and thus, of course, a much larger number 
will be instructed in the use of arms, and will have been occa- 
sionally embodied than are actually employed, or than are supposed 
to be wanted at the sametime. When therefore we consider that 
such an army is inferior in action to a regular and standing force, 
and its diffusion of the military character upon the civil con- 
dition of the country, grave questions arise, and strong objections 
to it will at once suggest themselves. ‘‘ ‘lo me,” says Paley, ‘it 
appears doubtful, whether any government can be long secure, where 
the people are acquainted with the use of arms, and accustomed to 
resort to them. Every faction will find itself at the head of an 
army. Every disgust will excite commotion ; and every commotion 
become a civil war. Nothing, perhaps, can govern a nation of 
armed citizens, but that which governs an army—despotism.” “I 
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do not mean,” he continues, “‘ that a regular government would be- 
come despotic by training up its subjects to the knowledge and ex- 
ercise of arms, but that it would ere long be forced to give way to 
despotism in some other shape ; and that the country would be liable 
to what is even worse than a settled and constitutional despotism, 
to perpetual rebellions, and to perpetual revolutions ; to short and 
violent usurpation : to the successive tyranny of governors, rendered 
cruel and jealous by the danger and instability of their situation. 

It may be remarked that the vast augmentations of our standing 
armies during the last war with France, that the embodying of a 
militia, a local militia, and volunteers, did in effect form the bulk 
of the people into soldiers, or at least to have the knowledge of arms 
which Paley refers to. But it must also be taken into account, 
that in this country all these descriptions of troops are citizens also, 
to whom liberty is precious, and by whom the rights and character 
of citizens are fondly cherished. In fact even the regular soldier 
clearly perceives that his privileges, as a citizen are far more valuable 
than his military privileges ; and great indeed must be the revolu- 
tion in the feelings of our army, and in its very constitution, before 
the government will be overturned by its efforts. The officers are 
selected from the principal families in the kingdom, or such as have 
@ paramount interest in its good and tranquil government ; while 
the great body of the army have as close an alliance with the mass 
of the people, and as much intercourse of sentiment, as are consistent 
with the union and discipline of a soldiery. 

It cannot be denied, however, that a standing army, in mixed 
governments, may endanger the liberty of the subject, and that 
such an establishment deserves to be viewed with great jealousy. 
It may become the tool in the hands of a desperate prince, in the 
work of despotism and oppression ; or, at the disposal of an ambi- 
tious and favourite general, and then overturn the government. The 
standing army of Cesar destroyed the Roman republic; and that 
of Cromwell turned the long parliament out of doors. On the 
other hand, however, there are instances of quite a contrary charac- 
ter ; for a soldiery have often saved a country when popular commo- 
tion threatened, and when frightful scenes of anarchy would have 
speedily been more direful than kingly tyranny. We need not go 
far in search of instances. ‘To come home at once; although, for 
the sake of securing obedience, union, and promptness of movement, 
one person, and not a popular council, viz. the monarch, is at the 
head of the army, being invested with the power of appointing and 
promoting its officers, and with its government and destination, yet 
parliament, ever suspicious of the encroachments of the crown, and 
the people ever watchful of their liberties, have secured the annual 
passing of the Mutiny Act, one of its enactments limiting the duration 
of the law, by which our military establishment exists, to a year. 
By the annual passing of this Act, a standing army, in the time 
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of peace, under the command of the crown, has for long been 
maintained. But the experiment of upholding of such a force 
farther back. It is probable, says Andrews, in his History of 
Great Britain, that the first standing military force in this country 
was that garrison in Dover Castle, which, by resisting the arms of 
the Dauphin of France, invited by the Barons to their succour in 
their contest with King John, saved the kingdom of England from 
a foreign dynasty. For, as Camden quotes from an ancient histo- 
rian, “ Sir Hubert de Burgo, when made constable of the castle, 
considering that it was not for the safety of the fortress to have new 
guards every month, procured, by the assent of the king, and of 
all that held the castle, that every tenant for one month’s guard 
should find his ten shillings, out of which certain persons elected and 
pee, both of horse and foot, should receive pay for guarding the 
castle.” 

According to the Saxon laws, every freeman of an age capable of 
bearing arms, and not incapacitated by any bodily infirmity, was 
obliged, in case of foreign invasion, internal insurrection, or other 
emergency, to join the army ; that being one of the three services 
comprehended under the title of the trimoda necessitas; and all 
such as were qualified to bear arms in one family, were led to the 
field by the head of that family. Every landholder was obliged to 
keep weapons of war, according to his rank and possessions, which 
he was not allowed to sell, lend, pledge, or even alienate from his 
heirs. They had stated times for military instruction, and once in 
the year there was a general review throughout the kingdom. The 
Anglo-Saxon army consisted chiefly of infantry, part heavy, part 
light-armed,—the Thanes and such as could afford to keep horses 
forming the cavalry. When the feudal system was introduced 
about the year 1086, a considerable change in the military establish- 
ment took place. By this system all the lands of the realm were 
divided into certain sections, each producing an annual revenue, 
denominated a Knight’s fee ; and every tenant in person who held 
from the king land amounting to this fee, was bound to serve his 
sovereign both at home and abroad, with horse and arms, at his own 
expense, for a stated time, generally forty days in the year. Those 
who were unable to serve had to find substitutes. Soon after the 
Conquest, the constitutional military force of England consisted of 
such feudal troops, and of the posse comitatus, including every free- 
man above the age of fifteen and under the age of sixty, who were 
only liable to be called out in case of internal commotions or actual 
invasion. In the reigns of Richard II., Henry VII., and Henry 
VIII., four military bodies, still existing, were instituted, viz. the 
Serjeants at Arms, the Gentlemen Pensioners, the Yeomen of the 
Guard, and the Artillery Company. 

Take a considerable leap in the lapse of time, during which no 
very remarkable novelty occurs in the history of our military esta- 
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blishments, and we come to the reigns of the two Charles’. During 
the troubles under the first of that name, the royal army consisted 
chiefly of regiments raised by the adherents of the monarch’s cause, 
taken from their tenants and dependants. After the restoration of 
Charles II., when feudal tenures were abolished by act of Parlia- 
ment, a national militia was established ; which was declared, by an 
act of Parliament, to be under the immediate orders of the King. 
But there were at all times from the Uonaaase downwards, to the 
period relative to which we are now speaking, stipendiary troops 
in the English armies and garrisons, foreign as well as native ; some 
of them hired by our kings with the money paid by persons com- 
muting for their feudal services, others paid out of the privy purse, 
and living upon free quarters. These troops were frequently called 
in by the sovereign in case of disputes with the great barons ; and 
were kept up only in time of war. They were, as might be expect- 
ed of such mercenaries, little better then licensed freebooters, and 
would serve any one who paid them best. Criminals even were 
sometimes pardoned on condition of serving in the royal army in 
foreign parts. 

The first standing forces employed by our kings were their im- 
mediate body guards, such as the yeomen of the guard, already 
named ; these, of course, however, being rather kept for state splen- 
dour than actual warfare. Two regiments of guards raised by 
Charles II., in 1660, one of horse and one of foot, constituted the 
two first corps of our present army ; these being afterwards con- 
siderably increased. ‘The Revolution caused the military part of the 
constitution to be new modelled, and the army to be voted from 
year to year, as has already been mentioned, when noticing the 
modifications introduced by the Mutiny Act. 

Still, the army as it now stands, seems to take its origin from 
the Restoration ; some of the establishments formed by Charles II. 
having consisted of corps raised during the civil wars. The regular 
force formed by this monarch amounted at first but to a few thou- 
sands, In 1684, 8,000 men were kept up in Great Britain ; the part 
on the Irish establishment having been increased to 7,000. During 
the two succeeding reigns, and indeed in the course of every succes= 
Sive war, the augmentation went on, keeping pace with every acqui- 
Sition of new territory, as well as with the amount of forces under 
Continental powers. We shall not, however, pursue the sketch 
further than to say, that the entire standing force is divided into 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineers, and some corps immediately 
connected with the two latter branches of the service, as the royal 
artificers, the artillery-drivers, and the royal-waggon train. 

As was stated above, the British army is commanded by the 
sovereign, as captain-general of the whole land force belonging to the 
empire; and, under the sovereign, are the commander-in-chief, 
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field-marshals, generals, colonels, &c. The military departments 
are, Ist, that of the adjutant-general, through whom all orders, and 
anything relating to discipline, are communicated to the army ; and, 
by him also, all returns and reports are laid before the commander- 
in-chief; 2nd, that of the quarter-master-general, who issues the 
necessary routes for the march of the forces, and gives orders for their 
proper accommodation ; 3rd, that of the barrick-master-general, 
who has the charge of the barracks for the troops, permanent as 
well as temporary ; 4th, that of the commissary-general, who is at 
the head of those who conduct the supply of provisions, carriages, 
camp equipage, &c. for the forces ; and 5th, that of the paymaster- 
general, who superintends the pay of the army,—all the accounts of 
commanders, agents, &c. passing through his office. ‘The board of 
ordnance has the controul of the ordnance, arms, accoutrements, and 
enc and also of the depéts and stores throughout the king- 
om. 

The present mode of recruiting our army is by engaging volun- 
teers, who are enlisted to serve for an indefinite time, that is, till 
they shall be discharged, or for a certain period, with the annexed 
clause, “ or during the war.” Pressing for soldiers was practised 
in the time of Elizabeth ; and has been occasionally authorised b 
Parliament. It is, however, not only an unpopular but a bad 
expedient. 

Although, by the spirit of our constitution, a soldier in Britain 
is more a citizen than in any other nation of Europe, yet, subordi- 
nation and discipline are strictly observed; and that necessary 
restraint, which forms and onde the citizen into the soldier, is 
neither oppressive nor burdensome. He is encouraged by the 
liberality of his country, and the protection of definite laws, which, 
while they maintain discipline, secure him against the discretionary 
tyranny of his commander ; and he no more imagines himself a 
slave than a coward. 

And a coward the British soldier assuredly is not. His valour 
united to an uncommon degree of physical power and hardihood has 
never been surpassed by the people of any other country. His 
insular position, his spirit of independence, the cherished freedom 
of the institutions of the country, have all tended to create and sus- 
tain these qualities. Dr. Johnson says, ‘our nation may boast 
beyond any other people in the world of a kind of epidemic bra- 
very, diffused equally through all its ranks; we can show a pea- 
santry of heroes, and fill our armies with clowns whose courage may 
vie with that of the general.” Is it asserting too much, when we 
say, that a British army, all other things being equal, has no match 
in the battle-field? rue, from various causes, the reputation 
which it had acquired through a long series of years,—in the chi- 
valrous days of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, down to the ter- 
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mintion of Malborough’s achievements,—began to decline. It 
came to be considered as little better than a body of marines, 
well qualified to co-operate with the navy in partial expeditions, or 
in making descents on the sea-coast of any foreign country, but 
incapable of maintaining itself in the field, or of engaging in regu- 
lar and protracted campaigns. And wherefore was this depreciated 
character in some measure observed? Why, in consequence of the 
folly of the government, year after year, wasting the revenue of 
the country, and sending our armies to most unequal encounters ; 
neglecting to plan one great and combined effort, and frittering 
time, means, life, and reputation away in paltry, nerveless, and 
disjointed attempts. It is needless to add how conspicuously the 
British army disproved the calumnious prognostications ‘of its 
contemners both at home and abroad, as soon as a grand and 
enlightened system was adopted; or how gloriously it established, 
in seven campaigns and more than twenty pitched battles, its 
superiority over the veterans of France, no enemy or slanderer 
daring now to whisper a disparagement of the valour of our coun- 
trymen, or to dream of their being vincible, sv long as they continue 
of one mind, and the foes only cf the empire’s foes. 

We have thought that the foregoing sketch may not at this 
moment be unacceptable, or valueless ; while it does not appear 
altogether foreign to the nature of the document before us. Charles 
the Second’s military Establishment in 1668, at least affords one 
theme that ought to send the mind upon gratifying excursions. 

We shall now make some extracts from this document, which is 
headed—** An Establishment of all our (Charles R.) Guards, 
Garrisons, and Land Forces within our Kingdom of England; to 
commence the 26th of September, 1668.” In the original the 
daily, monthly, and yearly expense of each establishment 1s stated, 
but Mr. D. thought it unnecessary to copy the two former.— 
The following is an enumeration of General Officers, and their 
aggregate annual pay, as well as the daily allowance of several of 
them :— 


£... & .& 
“* Captain-General , , ° - 1,092 0 0 
Paymaster-General ‘ 400 0 0O 


Commissaries-General of the Musters, at 17s. 6d. a day; 
four Commissaries for the garrisons (their deputies), 
each at 5s. aday; two Commissaries for the Horse 
and Foot Guards, and other the Regiments of Foot and 
Horse, each at 5s. a day; one Commissary to muster 
the Garrisons of Guernsey and Jersey, at 2s. 6d. a day ; 
one Commissary for Scilly, and the Islands adjacent, 
at 16d. a day; and one Clerk to the Commissary- 
General of the Musters, at 2s. 6d. a day, in all . 979 15 4 
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Added to the Commissary-Generals of the Musters, 





£150 a year, over and above all former allowances. 150 0 Q 
Scoutmaster-General ° ° 182 0 0 
Judge Advocate, 12s. 6d. a day ; one Clerk 2s. 6d. ; 273 0 0 
Clerk to the General . 182 0 0 
Marshal to all the Horse, at 9s. a aie and 2s. 6d. a day 

foraservant . . 209 6 0 

Total : £3,468 1 4” 





Then come the details of his ‘ Majesty’s own troop of 
Guards :”— 





£ os. d 

“James Duke of Monmouth, Captain, at 30s. a day, 
and one Lieutenant at l5s.aday ° ‘ 819 0 0 
Three Lieutenants, each 15s.aday ° ; 819 0 0 
Cornet ° ° ° . ° 254 16 0 
Quarter-Master . . : . . 163 16 0 
Chaplain ° ; 121 6 0 

Surgeon 6s. a day, and one horse to carry his chest 2s. a 
day . 14512 0 
Four Corporals, each 78. @ day : , . 509 12 0 
Four Trumpeters, each 5s . , ° ° 364 0 0 
One Kettle Drummer ° ° ‘ 91 0 0 
One hundred Gentlemen, each 4s. a day . ° 728 0 0 

£10,568 2 8” 





We donot quote the details of His Majesty’s various regiments of 
Guards and Land Forces not in Garrison, but merely an Abstract 





of them :— 
£. s. d 
** General Officers e ‘ . 8,468 1 4 
His Majesty’s three Troops of Horse Guards . . 30,066 8 0 
His Majesty’s Regiment of Horse . ; - 30,027 12 8 
Twelve Companies of His Majesty’s Regiment of Foot 
Guards, not in garrison . ; . 20,532 12 8 
The Lord General’s Regiment of His Majesty’s Foot 
Guards ° . . 20,569 0 8 
The Field and Staff Officers of the Lord High Admiral’s 
Regiment ° ; 700 14 0 
The Field and Staff Officers of the Holland Regiment . 700 14 0 
Total : . . , - 106,125 3 4 
Contingencies. . , R . 1,300 0 0 





In all ' ’ . . 107,425 3 4” 
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It appears, on casting up the daily payments mentioned, that 
only 364 days were counted in the year. 

We now come to the account of the Garrison establishments. 
This is that which belonged to the Tower of London :— 


£. 8. d. 

“Three Companies consisting of three Captains, each 
8s. perdiem . ° ° ‘ ° 1 4 0 
Three Lieutenants, each 4s. . ° ° 012 0 
Three Ensigns, each 3s. ° ; ° 0 9 0 
Six Sergeants, each 18d. ° ° 0 9 O 
Nine Corporals, each 12d. 09 0 
Three Drummers, each 10d. . ‘ 0 2°6 

One hundred and eighty Soldiers, viz. in each Com- 
pany 60, each at 9d. ° ° ° 615 0 
Fire and Candle for the Guards 0 3 6 

Total per Annum, £37 12 16 0” 
This to Windsor Castle :— 

x. s. d. 

“Three Companies consisting of three Captains, the 

Constable of Windsor, who is to be Governor, to be 
one, each at 8s. per diem ° ° 1 4 0 
Three Lieutenants, each 4s. . 012 0 
Three Ensigns, each 3s. ° . , 09 0 
Six Sergeants, each 18d. , ; ° 09 0 
Nine Corporals, each 12d. 09 0 
Three Drnmmers, each 12d. . , 0 3 0 

One hundred and eighty werreen viz. in each Company 
60, each 8d. 6 0 0 
Surgeon ° ° : 0 2 6 
Storekeeper ‘ ° : 01 0 
One Gunner . ; ; , 0 1 6 
One Matross 0 010 
Fire and Candle for the Guards 01 6 


Total per Annum, ‘£3518 13 4” 


The following is an abstract of the account of all His Majesty’s 
Garrisons :-— 


£. 8. d. 
“ Berwick and Holy Island , ; . 8159 13 4 
Carlisle ‘ ‘ ; ; . 8506 10 8 
Chepstowe . ; . ; - 1164 16 0 
Chester : , ; ; - 1037 8 O 
Dartmouth ; ‘ , ‘ . 109 4 O 
Dover Castle , ‘ ‘ ; -. 116416 0 
Calshot Castle . , ; ‘ P 27 6 O 
Guernsey Island . : . 3394 6 O 
Gravesend Blockhouse, and Tilbury Fort , . 1289 3 4 
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Hull and the Blockhouse : , . 70381 5 4 
Harwich ; . ° , »- 2256 16 0 
Jersey Islands ‘ ‘ , . . 5147 11 4 
Earl of St. Albans : ; : - 1000 0 0O 
Languard Fort , , , - 1228 10 0 
St. Mawes Castle : ‘ ; . 26318 8 
Pendennis Castle ‘ ; ; . 1295 4 8 
Plymouth Fort and Island. ‘ ‘ - 7040 7 4 
Portsmouth ‘ ‘ ‘ , - 8490 6 O 
Sheerness , ; : ‘ . 1398 7 4 
Scilly Island ° , . ‘ . 2511 12 0 
Sandown Fort in the Isle of Wight . , - 45119 4 
Scarbrough Castle R ‘ , . 1222 8 8 
Tinmouth Castle ‘ ; . . 2420 12 O 
Tower of London ; , ‘ . 8712 16 0 
Upnor Castle ° ° . . . 509 12 0 
Windsor Castle . : , ‘ . 8518 138 4 
York and Clifford’s Tower . , ; . 84386 15 4 
Yarmouth ; ; ; . , 18 4 0 
Deal and thereabouts ' ‘ : - 1128 8 O 
Two removing Companies. : ° . 2457 0 0 
Arcliff Bulwark . ; ; . 12118 4 
Total . £76,545 3 4” 





We conclude with the compendious summary of the whole of 
Charles the Second’s military establishment, as given in the Record 
in question, which our readers, at their leisure, may contrast and 
compare with the present state and pay of our army :— 


£. s. d. 
“The total of His Majesty’s Guards and Land 


Forces not in Garrison, with the contingencies, 


amountsto . ° ; , . 107,425 3 4 
The total of His Majesty’s Garrisons amountsto . 76,545 3 4 





Total charge - 183,970 6 8 
Four thousand six-hundred and ten pounds, thir- 


teen shillings and four-pence, is added yearly to 
this Establishment, to be disposed of by His 


Majesty’s special order, immediately directed to 
the Paymaster ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4,610 13 4 





In all , £188,581 00” 
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Art. VIII. 
1. Chapters of the Modern History of British India. By Epwarp 
TuornToN, Esa. London: Allen and Co. 1840. 
9, Western India in 1838. By Mrs. Postans. 2 Vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


TuoseE of our readers who take a deep interest in the history and 
affairs of the British empire in the East will recollect what was the 
character of Mr. Thornton’s former work, which we reviewed some 
years ago, entitled “‘ India, its State and Prospects.” In that work 
we found a mass of accurate information upon some of the most 
important topics that can concern a nation and its government, 
detailed with much spirit, and exhibiting a hearty and generous 
sympathy towards the natives of the immense regions in question, 
as well as an enlightened apprehension of many points directly 
involving the honour and prosperity of Britain. Nothing can be 
more manifest to persons in any measure acquainted with India 
than that its capabilities have never yet been tested in any degree 
worthy of their promise; or than that the first stages of develop- 
ment in many of the country’s most important relations and natural 
riches, have only hitherto been realized. When one thinks of the 
physical, social, and moral improvement of which our eastern pos- 
sessions are susceptible, the subject progressively grows to a pro- 
digious magnitude, till one is lost in contemplation, and dkaslot by 
the brilliancy of the picture. The regeneration not merely of a 
hundred millions of inhabitants and the happiness of their posterity, 
by no means indicates the greatness of the prospect in a social and 
moral sense. In fact, the interests of countless numbers, the 
children of other quarters of the globe, are deeply concerned in the 
improvement of British India. Just think of the bearing which its 
utmost agricultural development would have upon the subject of 
slavery. Where would the demand for the labour of the poor 
African be kept up, if instead of resorting to America for cotton 
it were properly cultured in the East? But it is unnecessary 
at present to pursue this train of illustration, other aspects of India 
being held up to us in the works named at the head of our paper, 
that are well calculated to excite and keep alive ardent attention to 
the grand field of contemplation. 

Mr. Thornton’s book, as its title intimates, is not a closely con- 
nected or continuous history of India, nor even of any one branch 
of its economical or political career under British sway; but a 
series of Chapters upon distinct and characteristic features, limited 
In point of time to the last thirty years or so. A text is seized by 
him, and an elaborate disquisition is the result, regard being had to 
events that stand as it were alone, or that may without injustice be 
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handled individually and independently. To the general reader, 
whose views have never been keenly directed to the affairs of India, 
some of the Chapters may be felt to be tediously minute; but to 
no one who considers the vast interests at stake, and the necessi 
for having statesmen, philanthropists, and merchants clearly in- 
structed in regard to facts, and calmly guided to a perception of 
mighty results which most probably will attend certain measures, 
will our author’s pains, knowledge, and earnest comments and 
speculations be tiresome ; while his plain and animated exposure of 
past errors and neglects have a peculiar significancy in them. 

In the course of his selections of themes, a particular war, such as 
that with the Barmese, affords an opportunity for exhibiting the 
grantee of the conflicts to which our government in the East may 

e suddenly exposed, and the immense consequences of any such 
contest. The British cannot even in India be engaged in a small 
war; and it also appears that discomfiture in any one instance would 
have far more disastrous effects than defeat in any given case with 
a European power upon a European soil; while the other alterna- 
tive, viz. of necessarily obtaining a great accession of territory and 
power in every victory, is fraught also with immense results not 
always convenient to the victor. Mutinies and conspiracies on the 
pare of particular tribes and native princes, accounts of certain 

ndian classes, notices of the policy of Britain on some remarkable 
occasions, the administration of some one Governor-General, the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1813, &c., furnish scope for a 
variety of dissertation, description and anecdotes; wherein the 
manners of the natives, the character of Indian governments, the 
prejudices of the people, the methods to be adopted for acquiring 
their confidence, with many other pressing and remarkable points, 
are naturally suggested and ably discussed. 

The Nepaulese War affords occasion for a review of some import- 
ant passages in the Governorship of the Marquis of Hastings, 
which Mr. Thornton enables us to discover was not on every occa- 
sion that of a first-rate statesman or general. His Lordship’s sup- 
pression and destruction of the Pindarries, a society of robbers and 
murderers, must, however, be viewed as an achievement of no 
ordinary difficulty, but one absolutely necessary to the internal 
prosperity of the country. Our author’s account of these indis- 
criminate plunderers will be read with eagerness, furnishing, as it 
does, another instance of systematic combination long secretly up- 
held in the heart of the empire, crime and terrible wickedness 
forming the strong bond of union. From this part of the work we 
take the only passage for which we can conveniently find room :— 


‘ They were not composed of any peculiar people or tribe, but of a variety 
—of the refuse of all tribes, denominations, and creeds. They were generally 
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armed with spears, in the use of which they were very expert ; a proportion 
of them were provided with matchlocks; and all were mounted. 

generally consisted of two or three thousand. Each man provided himself 
with a few cakes for his subsistence, and a few feeds of grain for his horse ; 
trusting much to the chance of plunder for the means of supplying the 
wants of both. They frequently marched thirty or forty miles a day ; and 
in cases of extraordinary emergency they were capable of accomplishing 
fifty miles in that period. To effect these extraordinary exertions, they were 
accustomed to sustain the vigour of their horses by spices and stimulants. 

“The celerity of their marches was not more remarkable than their 
secrecy. It was scarcely possible to gain information of their movements 
till they had completed them. They proceeded at once to the place of their 
destination ; and, unencumbered with tents and baggage, they soon reached 
it. Here they divided into smaller parties, and commenced their career of 
plunder and devastation. Articles of the greatest value were disposed about 
their persons ; cattle afforded the means of their own transport. But the 
atrocious propensities of these ruffians were not to be satisfied by what they 
could carry away. What was not removed they destroyed ; and wherever 
they marched villages were seen in flames, with the houseless and often 
wounded inhabitants flying in dismay to seek a shelter, which not unfre- 
quently they were unable to attain. When they had laid the country com- 
pletely waste, they approached a point of the frontier distant from that by 
which they had entered, and, uniting again into a compact body, returned 
home. 

“The horrors attending these visitations were such as could not be cre- 
dited were the evidence less complete and conclusive. Despatch being indis- 
pensable, every variety of torture was resorted to forthe purpose of extract- 
ing from the unhappy victims information of the treasures they were supposed 
to have concealed. Red-hot irons were applied to the soles of their feet ; a 
bag filled with hot ashes was tied over the mouth and nostrils of the victim, 
who was then beaten on the back to make him inhale the ingredients ; large 
stones were placed on the head or chest ; or, the sufferer being laid on his 
back, a plank or beam was placed across his chest, on which two men 
pressed with their whole weight ; oil was thrown on the clothes, which were 
then set on fire ; these, with many other modes of torture equally frightful, 
were restored to. Neither sex nor age afforded immunity. The hands of 
children would frequently be cut off as the shortest way of obtaining the 
bracelets which adorned them; while women were subjected to outrages 
compared with which torture and death were mercy. To escape these, 
numbers rushed upon self-destruction. It is not one of the least revolting 
features in the economy of these murderous adventurers, that their women 
frequently accompanied their male associates in their excursions. They 
were mounted on small horses or camels, and are said to have exceeded the 
other sex in rapacity and cruelty. This may readily be believed ; for when 
woman has once overcome the restraints which nature and universal feeling 
have imposed upon her, her progress downward is made with fearful ra- 
pidity. 

1p When the work of ruin was completed, the Pindarries withdrew, like 
wild beasts, to their lairs. Then a change of scene took place: the ope- 
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ration of plunder was exchanged for that of huckstering. The claim of the 
chief had first to be satisfied; but it is not very clear how far this claim 
extended. By some, his share has been fixed at a fourth part of the entire 
booty. By others, it has been alleged that the mode of apportionment was 
uncertain ; but that elephants, palanquins, and umbrellas, were heriots ap- 
pertaining to the lord. After his claim was satisfied came that of the Lub- 
harre, or actual leader of the expedition; then the payment of advances 
made by merchants ; for, like more civilized nations, these people occasion- 
ally contracted a national debt. The fact of such a confederacy being able 
to borrow money is remarkable. 

*‘ These preliminaries being disposed of, the scene that followed resembled 
a fair. Every man’s share of the plunder was exposed for sale : purchasers 
flocked from all quarters, proximate and remote ; the business of sale being 
principally conducted by'the women. Whether this arose from the indo- 
lence of the men, or that the women had the reputation of making better 
bargains, does not appear; but such was the custom. In the meantime, 
the men gave themselves up to amusement, of which intoxication constituted 
a considerable portion. The remainder was worthy of the association in 
which it was found. This lasted until the produce of the expedition was 
exhausted, and it became necessary to seek in fresh outrages renewed means 


of gratification. Thus passed the life of the Pindarrie robber, in an alternation 
of brutal exertion and sensual abandonment.” 


A good deal of the ground travelled in Mrs. Postans’ present 
volumes is not so new to English readers as was Cutch, the theme 
of a former work by this lady; which work was very favourably 
received by the public. Some of the paths of her “ Western 
India,” however, have been rarely visited by Europeans, and furnish 
topics and features for novel description. Besides, the narrative 
bones to a very late period; and seeing that a great change is 
taking place in some of the quarters rendered most familiar to 
us by former writers, and that a transition state of society is mani- 
festly disclosing itself, of but recent prominence, to be sure, but 
now rapidly making advances, the work altogether is one having a 
fine field for an author of Mrs. Postans’ active and lively habits of 
observation and research, and pleasing and racy style. 

The reader gathers very distinct ideas of the character, manners, 
and condition of several classes of the peasantry who inhabit the 
parts traversed by our author. Another important branch of her 
volumes is occupied with details and some speculations concerning 
native education, and the progress and the way in which it is tending. 
Among the gentry, it would appear there are to be found remark- 
able signs of this movement. Still, in as far as Hindoo conversion 
to Christianity is to be regarded, we discover little or no grounds for 
congratulation; for although at Bombay and other towns where the 
native gentry are numerous and influential, a great eagerness is 
manifested to have the rising generation well educated and made 
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acquainted with the various branches of secular knowledge most 
esteemed and useful in Europe, yet they object to having the Scrip- 
tures introduced. At best Deism appears to be the point gained in 
the religious mutation, and is alone that sort of proselytism which is 
likely to be achieved over the present age. | 

In connection with the subject of education, and as an illustration 
of the means by which the native society is elevating itself to a point 
which Mrs. Postans thinks must soon lead to the desirable object of 
mutual appreciation between Europeans and Hindoos, we quote 
some account of a school examination,—there being very ‘con- 
siderable establishments for education at Bombay :— 


“The subject of the first examination was English history, conducted by 
Mr. Henderson ; the questions on the most minute incidents were answered 
with ease and readiness, Lardner’s work being selected for reference, with 
which the students seemed perfectly conversant! A son of a rich Parsee 
rendered himself conspicuous by the information he possessed ; a scholar- 
ship had been the reward of his diligence ; but the attendant emolument 
had been declined, Pestonjee having largely contributed to the funds of the 
institution. 

‘““The second examination was in mental arithmetic; and to an acute 
observer of the effects of character and education in developing peculiar 
varieties of physiognomy, few occupations would have proved more interest- 
ing than the endeavour to trace the bent of minds in this strong mental 
exercise, and to watch the knitting brows and working muscles of the ani- 
mated countenances which beamed around us. A little lad of seven years 
of age, with an overhanging forehead and small sparkling eyes, peculiarly 
attracted our attention: the moment a question was proposed to the class, 
he quickly took a step before the rest, contracted his brows in deep and 
anxious thought, and with parted lips and finger eagerly uplifted towards 
the master, silently but rapidly worked his problem in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and blurted out the solution with a startling haste, half-painful, 
half-ludicrous. The little fellow seemed wholly animated with the desire 
of excelling, and his mental capabilities promised him a rich reward. By 
birth he was a Parsee ; and it is remarked that even at an early age lads of 
this class display a capacity for calculation and mercantile pursuits, which 
accompany them through life. It is certainly true that this part of the 
native community value information only as it leads to emolument, and 
being wholly destitute of taste, esteem the most such description of know- 
ledge as may be rendered available in the counting-house. 

“The third examination was on the six first books of Euclid, including 
plane trigonometry. In this the Hindoo lads were distinguished for the 
correctness of their demonstrations ; and I was informed, that in all descrip- 
tions of abstract or exact science, the Hindoo students display an aptitude 
far superior to any other class. Correct translations of Euclid have been 
rendered into the Mahratta language; but the lads demonstrating in the 
school read and speak English fluently.” 


The Mahometan portion of the inhabitants, while they contemn 
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the Hindoos as poor Pagans, and worshippers of stones and blocks, 
are averse to the sort of school education which is becoming to be so 
much esteemed by their neighbours. The haughty Moslems are 
represented indeed not only as being far less willing to be enlight- 
ened, but to be less capable and tractable. 

Our author notices other signs of prnereing improvement and 
increasing prosperity among the people of Western India :— 


“ That the material exists for restoring freedom and wealth to the people 
of India, there can remain no doubt. We see the bazars of the native town 
of the most interesting presidency richand populous, teeming with an enter- 
prising and mercantile people, and abounding with productions of natural 
wealth, rich gems, and precious metals. The neighbouring bay is animated 
with rude and foreign crafts, laden with curious manufactures, or the exu- 
berant produce of the most fertile soils. The dockyards, justly considered 
the finest in the world, send forth their teak-built vessels, to enrich with 
their cargo the isles of the far distant west; and the raw and unpolished 
material is exported from a land which possessed a knowledge of those arts 
calculated to improve the condition of a people, and whose fine linens, bril- 
liant dyes, costly wools, and glittering jewels, awakened the admiration of 
the civilized nations of the west, while yet the inhabitants of our remote 
and sea-girt isleroamed wild and unclad among the fastnesses of their moun- 
tain homes. We look on the East, and her desert lands seem to whisper 
a reproach that they are not now teeming and fruitful as of old; we see 
that in the crowded and busy ways of the Burrah bazars is accumulated the 
rich produce of such localities as are calculated to afford increased revenue 
to our several civil and financial departments, but the art of the weaver and 
the lapidary is forgotten. We, the consummately civilised, have brought 
ignorance in the wake of our conquests ; and this to a people ‘old in arts 
and literature before the primeval forests of Britain had started from their 
ancient silence at the voice of man.’ The sinews of war are again strained 
for territorial protection and acquirement; but the influence of public opi- 
nion will, it is to be trusted, change the object of the struggle. The splen- 
did scheme of navigating the noble Indus will probably become the means 
of introducing industry and manufacture among isolated thousands, and of 
bringing justice and wisdom to the courts of their barbarian princes. In 
exchange for these benefits, monuments more durable than the altars of the 
triumphant Greek will record the dominion of British power ; and where 
the great invader of Eastern freedom first felt the strength of an arm deter- 
mined to support its rights, the rude descendants of the princely Porus may 
again esteem the arts and elegancies of civilized existence.”’ 


Mrs, Postans bestowed much of her observation upon the Par- 
sees, the descendants of the Fire-worshippers, who fled from Persia 
when the followers of Mahomet grievously persecuted them. They 
are money-gatherers, and prudent in their dealings ; and what con- 
cerns the prospects of the British, they begin to entertain a taste 
for English commodities and luxuries. It sounds a little curious, 
indeed, to find a disciple of Zoroaster appending the title of Esquire 
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to hisname. Some of them have sent their sons to England to be 
educated. Here is an account of a visit to one of the Parsee 


Squirearchy. 


“ Having been long anxious to observe somewhat of the domestic manners 
of the Parsees, I gladly availed myself of the invitation of Hormarjee Bo- 
manjee, Esq., to visit his family at ‘ Lowjee Castle.’ This splendid man- 
sion is situated near the Governor’s residence at Parell ; and has long been 
in possession of the same family, who rank amongst the most wealthy and 
influential Parsees of the Bombay Presidency. 

“After entering the spacious hall of Lowjee Castle, we e found ourselves 
ushered up a flight of broad and handsome stairs, which led to a magnifi- 
cent drawing-room, decorated with the utmost richness. Luxurious 
couches, and ottomans covered with damask silk, were arranged with gilded 
fauteuils of the most commodious form: good paintings, including full- 
length portraits of Lord Nelson and Sir Charles Forbes, ornamented the 
walls; and superb windows of painted glass cast the brilliantly tinged rays 
of the departing sun on chandeliers of dazzling lustre. Princely in general 
effect, the whole combined well with the dignified and graceful deportment 
of its possessor. 

“Receiving us with considerable address, Hormarjee introduced his 
family ; the flower of this interesting group being a little damsel of about 
eight years of age,—a lovely sylph-like creature, prettily attired in the cos- 
tume of her people, which although not according with our usual ideas of 
the dress best suited to childish habits, assimilated well with the languid 
air and fragile form of the little Parsee maiden. Rich crimson satin trou- 
sers were confined by gold bangles around her slender ankles ; a chemise of 
delicate and snowy fabric, fastened at the throat by a single gem, was 
adorned with numerous necklaces, Malas, or talismans; and a small crim- 
son and embroidered cap concealed her luxuriant tresses, 

‘“‘ The brothers of the little beauty were intelligent and handsome lads, 
pupils of the college school. They spoke English fluently, and seemed 
gratified at any inquiry on the subject of their studies. Each wore the 
simple cotton ankrika and chintz turban, of that precise form peculiar to 
the Parsees; but their family rank was announced by a remarkable fairness 
of complexion, as well as by the brilliant gems which flashed on their tiny 
hands, and the size of the superb but unset emerald which depended from 


the left ear of each.” 


Hormarjee was communicative in conversation ; discreet, and on 
many points shrewd. For example,— 


‘He mentioned how much the Parsees were indebted to European protec- 
tion in the commencement of their commercial enterprises. He spoke also 
of the abuses of the free press; and lamented that the Chabouk and its 
editor should be encouraged by native society in the Radical tone adopted 
against the acts of the local government. 

“On the subject of education, Hormarjee expressed great satisfaction at 
the establishment of the ‘ Junior College School,’ and the appointment or 
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its admirable teacher. I ventured to inquire, if, with his liberality of opi- 
nion, he did not wish his daughter to share similar advantages to those now 
enjoyed by his sons? and whether he would individually object to the intro- 
duction of suitable aoquirements among the ladies of his family ? 

‘** Hormarjee replied with. readiness, as if the question had been one 
which had previously met with his consideration. The time, he said, had 
not yet arriyed for the education of Asiatic women; he doubted not, how- 
ever, that the progress of enlightened views would achieve this mighty 
triumph over usage and opinion ; meanwhile, he assured me the condition of 
Parsee women was one of great ease and serenity; that their time was 
agreeably occupied by domestic duties and trifling accomplishments ; that 
they were not secluded in the manner generally supposed ; but if restrained 
from intercourse with foreigners, yet they were constantly permitted to 
enjoy the society of their relations and friends.” 
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Mrs. Postans’ sketches of domestic society are much fuller and 
richer than travellers in India can generally afford. Her oppor- 
tunities as a female enabled her to visit the interiors of harems 
and other family privacies which is never accorded to the male 
sex. A visit to the Nabob of Junagarh, near the sacred mountain 
of Girnar, furnished materials for some graphie as well as some 
novel sketches. 


*‘ Junagarh is a Mohammedan town, containing about sixteen thousand 
inhabitants ; the streets are narrow and dirty, and the houses ill-built. It 
forms the capital of the territories of a Mohammedan independent prince, 
who oppresses his subjects, and drains the resources of a fine country, to 
support bands of Natchwomen, musicians, and mummers of every variety. 
The nuwaub only quits his couch at sunset, and passes the night in the 
most degrading dissipation. His highness has only four wives, which is 
the allowed complement of Mohammedan connubiality, but a seraglio of 
about fifty ladies. The character of a prince gives its tone to the court, 
and the ministers pander to their master’s vices; in addition, the nuwaub 
entertains a large number of chelahs, or favourite attendants, all worthless 
and dissipated men. A party of these people, attired in the first style of 
Mohammedan dandyism, made their salaams to us the day after our 
arrival, and offered all sorts of attention and service, conveying also the 
request of his highness that we would attend his durbar the same evening, 
when I should be afforded the much desired gratification of an introduction 
to the harem.” 





A morning visit to his principal wife is the theme of a long pas- 
sage; but as it yielded an occasion for some of our author’s more 
unusual and peculiar matter, we must be liberal in the way of 
extract : 


** Surrounded by slave-girls, all chatting merrily together, and some with 
their infants in their arms, we proceeded through a suite of several apart- 
ments to the Beebee’s sitting-room. There was an air of privacy and 
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quietness about this little Mohammedan boudoir particularly inviting; and 
while its arrangement promised an unusual degree of comfort, a free circu- 
lation of air was insured by its height. Numerous windows of wrought 
stone-work which surrounded it afforded the fair inmate a charming view 
of the-sacred mount and the fine minarets of the neighbouring musjids 
towering above the majestic trees which skirt the town. 

“‘ Seated next the Rahit Buckté, I had full opportunity for admiring the 
taste with which her apartment was adorned. The floor was covered with 
crimson cloth, over which was tightly strained linen of spotless purity; and 
the ceiling concealed by a fine white cloth embroidered with gold stars, the 
produce of the celebrated looms of Ammedabad. A rich border wrought in 
gold represented a cornice, to the edge of which was attached a flounce of 
crimson and green silk. From the corners depended green glass lamps; 
and on one side of the floor rested a pile of cushions, covered with a Palam- 
pore, or coverlid, of Tyrian purple broidered and fringed with gold. The 
colours, though so varied, were harmonious, and the combined effect was 
one of richness rather than gaudy display. The walls of the apartment, 
beautifully whitened, were decorated with Chinese paintings and looking- 
glasses in gilt frames, while the spaces were occupied with little gold and 
silver golaubdanis, (rose-water sprinklers, ) and enamelled lotahs, suspended 
in bead nets. 

** As the Beebee’s mehtah or steward was present, a fine gray-bearded in- 
telligent-looking man, I ventured to inquire what were her pecuniary re- 
sources, as I felt a little anxious on the matter of Mohammedan husbands’ 
generosity, and the weighty affair of pin-money. 

“The Rahit Buckté most unreservedly explained, that on her marriage 
the Nuwaub had bestowed on her a gras or estate, consisting of eight vil- 
lages, which she farms on her own account. The chief produce consisted 
ef mangoes, but the value of the villages varied; the whole seemed to aver- 
age about three hundred rupees, or thirty pounds a month. 

“The Rahit Buckté proved herself during our conversation to be a good 
woman of business, quite au fait on the subject of grain, ploughs, mangoe-- 
trees, &c., from which her revenue is derived; large ledgers, written in the 
Guzzeratee character, were produced, and particular pages readily referred 
to in explanation of the subject. Her estate, the Beebee told me, was 
situated between Junagarh and the sea, where the country, from its natural 
fertility, was called the Neil Nagir, or land of the blue waters. The Rahit 
Buckté is considered a miracle of learning by the inhabitants of the harem ; 
she reads and writes Persian, Guzzeratee, and Hindostanee, which she 
acquired from her father’s priest or peer, when a little girl. ‘The Nuwaub 
had married her as a widow, which is a very unusual circumstance in 
Mohammedan families. 

“ Fully aware of the strict system of seclusion which forms the etiquette 
of the harem, I was surprised to find her metah admitted to her presence ; 
but she said, with the Nuwaub’s family it was usual to receive personal 
attendants of either sex ; but that the servitors of one Beebee were excluded 
from the apartments of the rest, if of the forbidden sex. 

** The Beebee chattered a great deal, and made many inquiries into our 
customs of marriage, baptism, and dress. Her great curiosity, however, 
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seemed to be awakened on the peculiarity of our owning the rule of a female 
sovereign; and she desired to know whether our Queen’s power was great ; 
whether she sat supreme upon the gaddee or throne of England; whether 
she rode on horseback, as I assured her was customary amongst English 
women; and whether her Majesty showed herself in open durbar amongst 
the men. She seemed a little incredulous when I told her the power of 
our Queen far exceeded that of Alia Bhye, and that she was more learned, 
more beautiful, and more wise than the celebrated Noor Jehan. The Rahit 
Buckté then inquired what jewels our great Ranee wore. And when I 
described the couutless diamonds which adorn the royal crown and stomacher, 
the Beebee, the slave-girls, and the gray-bearded metah, all, with one im- 
pulse, lifted up their hands, exclaiming, ‘ Allah Kureem ! rast ust?’ (God 
is merciful! but can this be?) The Beebee’s surprise subsiding, she in- 
sisted upon writing the Queen s name in the fly-leaf of her Koran; but the 
Guzzeratee language not possessing the necessary V, a W became the acting 
capital, and our royal lady’s name most grievously transformed. 

“The Rahit Buckté accompanied me to the apartments of the languid 
but pretty Dosie Beebee. It is well arranged that the wives of the Nuwaub 
have all separate apartments ; which prevents domestic bickering and the 
exhibition of many of those little arts, practised by ladies whose leisure 
affords them abundant time to become proficient in the science of inge- 
niously tormenting. Here the fair rivals never meet, or even hear of each 
other, unless from the prattling of slaves. I asked the Rahit Buckté, on 
our way to the Dosie Beebee’s apartments, whether she liked or was inti- 


mate with any of the other ladies; but she said ‘No; they were too idle 
and illiterate to be agreeable friends.’ ” 


The account given by Mrs. Postans of certain tribes of peasantry, 
their oppressed condition, and privaticns, is disheartening. Her 
travels to places in Guzzerat, and other districts, her descriptions 
of ancient monuments, ruined cities, and such like subjects having 
an antiquarian interest, notices of native arts, anda variety of other 
topics, curious in themselves, or important as subjects of specula- 
tion and future policy, must be sought for in the volumes them- 
selves. Our readers have now seen and heard enough to satisfy 
them that it is a work both entertaining and instructive. As- 
suredly it will add to its author’s reputation, and at the same time to 
the eagerness felt towards British India, which is gradually assu- 
ming a more and more promising aspect every day. 

We conclude with a notice of a species of worship that is as- 


suredly not confined to India, nor to the period of the Hindoo fes- 
tival called Dewalli. 


‘‘ The bankers, or Shroffs, of Indian cities, are in the habit of burying 
their wealth in some convenient spot, usually selected on the site of their 
dwellings ; on any large draughts being made on them, the coins produced 
appear partially stained, or encrusted by a red pigment, acquired by the fol- 
lowing practice. On the second day of the Dewalli, the bankers, or Shroffs, 
disinter their treasure, with every provision for secrecy, and place it toge- 
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ther in a convenient apartment; the owner sprinkles it with a mixture of 
red lead and oil; a chafing dish, containing Loban, or frankincense, is placed 
near it ; the worshipper prostrates himself, and with hands joined over the 
ascending smoke, invokes the Spirit of Wealth in the following terms,— 
‘Oh, Wealth! be thou propitious to my house, and keep adversity frem my 

ate ;—oh, money! depart not from me, and I will take care of thee, and 
worship thee, if for this year thou wilt dwell with me and make me prospe- 
rous in all my business.’ After this invocation, the banker replaces his 
treasure, rejoicing in the ceztain hope of the ensuing year’s prosperity ; as, 
whatever is invoked on this day of the festival, will, it is supposed, be pro- 
pitiated for the remaining portion of the year.” 





Art. IX. 

1. The Naturalist’s Library. Highley. 
2. Domesticated Animals. By Roserr Muniz. London: Orr and Co, 

1839. 


Two volumes of the Naturalist’s Library, together with Mr. Mu- 
die’s work, may very well serve for the purpose of presenting a few 
interesting facts, descriptions, and speculations belonging to that 
now popular domain of study, within the compass of the science of 
Natural History known by the term Zoology. These several vo- 
lumes, however, are not closely related to each other ; the two of the 
serial publications being not only by different authors, but treating of 
distinct classes of animals. The former is by R. Hamilton, M. D. 
Edinburgh, and has for its subject ‘‘ Amphibious Carnivora, inclad- 
ing the Walrus and Seals, alsothe Herbivorous Cetacea ;” thelatter 
is by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith, and treats of 
“the Natural History of Dogs ;” while the title of Mr. Mudie’s work, 
again, viz. ‘‘ Domesticated Animals, popularly considered, in their 
Structure, Habits, Localities, Distribution, Natural Relations, and 
Influence upon the Progress of Human Society,” will prepare the 
reader for a much more discursive and disquisitional production 
than the writers of the Library have hitherto contemplated or pre- 
sented. 

There is only one part of Dr. Hamilton’s serial volume that tempts 
us, on this occasion, to pursue the business of abstracting and quoting, 
viz. where monsters of the world of waters are the themes of his 
conjectures, research, and description ; we mean the great Sea-ser- 
pent, and that still more fertile subject of wonder and exaggeration, 
the almost measureless Kraken, if all tales be true. 

It would be going, in defiance of a large amount of concurrent 
evidence were we to assert that there are no inhabitants of the 
mighty deep of enormous dimensions, although but rarely seen, and 
hardly ever for any considerable period distinctly or fully subjected 
to the scrutiny of competent judges. Milton at least had some 
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vague facts or reports to trust to in his conception of the Leviathan, 
which, he says :— 


** God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream ; 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side under the lee,”— 


agreeing with the testimony which sailors and others down to our 
own times have now and then furnished. 

Still it would be exceedingly rash to put faith in many of the mar- 
vellous and absurd stories that have been from time to time put 
forth concerning such monsters of the deep; and therefore that our 
readers may arrive at as just an intermediate view as science and 
observation have yet afforded, we shall take the guidance of Dr. 
Hamilton, and transfer to our pages portions of his summary of re- 
ports and some of his inferred opinions. To begin with the lesser 
monster,—the Sea-Serpent :— 

In 1808. an animal of extrordinary dimensions and conformation 
was stranded on one of the Orkney islands, and which was subject- 
ed to the measurement of respectable persons. Considerable por- 
tions of it are deposited in the Museum of the University of Edin- 
burgh. It measured fifty-six feet in length, and twelve in circum- 
ference. Several of the peculiarities of its structure might well 
authorize the people to call it a sea-serpent. In reference to the 
same year, Mr. Maclean, the minister of the parish of Eigg, gives 
the following account : 


“T saw the animal of which you enquire in June 1808, on the coast of 
Coll. Rowing along that coast, I observed, at about the distance of half a 
mile, an object to windward, which gradually excited astonishment. At 
first view it appeared like a small rock ; but knowing that there was no rock 
in that situation, I fixed my eyes closely upon it. Then I saw it elevated 
considerably above the level of the sea, and, after a slow movement, dis- 
tinctly perceived one of its eyes. Alarmed at the unusual appearance and 
magnitude of the animal, I steered so as to be at no great distance from the 
shore. When nearly in a line between it and the shore, the monster, direct- 
ing its head, which still continued above water, towards, us, plunged v10- 
lently under.water. Certain that he was in chase of us, we plied hard to 
get ashore. Just as we leapt out on a rock, and had taken a station as high 
as we conveniently could, we saw it coming rapidly under water towards the 
stern of our boat. When within a few yards of it, finding the water shallow, 
it raised its monstrous, head above water, and, by a winding course, got,with 
apparent difficulty, clear of the creek where our boat lay, and where the 
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monster seemed in danger of being embayed. It continued to move off with 
its head above water, and with the wind for about half a mile, before we lost 
sight of it. Its head was somewhat broad, and of form somewhat oval ; its 
neck somewhat smaller ; its shoulders, if I can so term them, considerably 
broader, and thence it tapered towards the tail, which last it kept pretty low 
in the water, so that a view of it could not be taken so distinctly as I wished. 
It had no finsthat I could perceive, and seemed to me to move progressively 
by undulation up and down. Its length I believed to be between seventy 
and eighty feet. When nearest to me it did not raise its head wholly above 
water, so that the neck being under water, I could perceive no shining fila- 
ments thereon, if it had any. Its progressive motion under water I took to 
be very rapid. About the time I saw it, it was seen near the Isle of Canna, 
The crews of thirteen fishing boats, I am told, were so much terrified at its 
appearance, that they, in a body, fied from it to the nearest creeks for 
safety.’ 


The Linnean Society of New England has published reports that 
confirm and even outstrip the above accounts. In 1817, an animal 
of prodigious size had been frequently seen, about thirty miles from 
Boston. In general appearance it resembled a serpent. The affi- 
davits of a great number of individuals of unblemished character 
were collected, which left no room to apprehend anything like de- 
ceit. ‘The monster continued in the sight of one person for an hour 
and a half; sometimes it passed through the water with great rapid- 
ity, at other times it lay upon the water perfectly still. Agether 
witness deposed that,— 


“On the 20th of June 1815, my boy informed me of an unusual appear- 
ance on the surface of the sea in the Cove.. When I viewed it through the 
glass, I was in a moment satisfied that it was some aquatic animal, with the 
form, motions, and appearance of which I was not previously acquainted. 
It was about a quarter of a mile from the shore, and was moving with great 
rapidity to the southward ; it appeared almost thirty feet in length. Pre- 
sently it turned about, and then displayed a greater length, I suppose at 
least a hundred feet. It then came towards me very rapidly, and lay en- 
tirely still on the surface of the water. His appearance then was like a 
string of buoys. I saw thirty or forty of these protuberances, or haunches, 
which were about the size of a barrel. The head appeared six or eight feet 
long, and tapered off to the size of a horse’s head. He then appeared 
about one hundred and twenty feet long ; the body appeared of a uniform 
size; the colour deep brown. I could not discover any eye, mane, gills, 
or breathing holes ; I did not see any fins or lips.” 


An animal of similar appearance was seen in 1819, off Nahant, 
Boston, which remained in the neighbourhood for some weeks. 
Two hundred persons had an opportunity of viewing it lying near the 
shore, and for several hours together. Its head was elevated two 
feet above the water’s surface ; and its eye was remarkably brilliant 
and glistening. When it swam, its motion was undulatory, making 
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curves perpendicular to the surface of the sea, and giving the ap- 
pearance of a long line of moving corks. Other notices and state- 
ments by persons in the New World of similar monsters, seen at a 
later date, corroborate the above ; for although, not agreeing of course, 
in the circumstances of the case, in regard to every particular, there 
is a general coincidence on main points, the extraordinary length 
and snake-like form of the animal being uniformly spoken to. 
Much earlier than the date of the above accounts, monsters were 
sometimes described, as belonging to the Fauna of Scandinavia, 
which although vastly larger in particular instances than any of the 
specimens yet noticed, appear to have presented similar forms and 
to have observed like habits. Indeed Dr. Hamilton regards the 
two clases of accounts as being referrible to the same tribe of ani- 
mals, the seas of Norway and other Northern latitudes being its 
native retreat. He says, speaking of older and also of more recent 


reports,— 


**We shall begin with a short abridgment of the information supplied in 
Pontoppidon’s Natural History of Norway :—‘ Our coast,’ says the learned 
bishop, ‘ is the only place in Europe visited by this terrible creature. This 
makes many persons who are enemies to credulity entertain doubts about it. 
I have questioned its existence myself, till that suspicion was removed by 
full and sufficient evidence from creditable and experienced fishermen and 
sailors, of which there are hundreds who can testify they have annually 
seen them. ll these persons agree very well in the general description. 
In all my inquiries, I have scarcely spoken to any intelligent person who 
was not able to give strong assurances of the existence of this fish; 
and some of our traders think it a very strange question when they are se- 
riously asked whether there be such a creature: they think it is as ridicu- 
lous, as if the question were put to them whether there be such a fish as 
Cod or Eel.’ After this, a long letter is supplied from Captain L. de 
Ferry, who was in his boat, with a crew of eight men, when they saw a Sea- 
Serpent, which he fired at and wounded. His description very much 
agrees with that already given, and every particular is authenticated by the 
affidavits of two of his crew. We are also informed that Governor Bere- 
strap states, that he saw a similar animal a few years before, and drew a 
sketch of it. Mr. Hans Strom, a clergyman, also caused a sketch to be 
made of one which came under his inspection, and other eye-witnesses 
are named. The bishop concludes, ‘I might mention, to the same pur- 
pose, many more persons of equal credit and reputation.’ But we must 
bring these statements of Pontoppidon to a close with one other short quo- 
tation. ‘ Though it is difficult to ascertain its exact dimensions, yet all who 
have seen it are unanimous in affirming that it appears to be about 600 
feet long ; that it lies in the water in many folds, and there appears like so 
many hogsheads floating in a line, at a considerable distance from each 
other.’ Again, Sir A. de Capell Brooke makes allusion to this animal in 
his Travels in Norway. He states that he did not witness it himself, but 
that the fishermen of Serjestad stated it was seen in 1818 in the Folden 
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ord. In July 1819 it made its appearance off Otersun, in Norway; and 
Captain Schilderup stated to Sir Arthur that it was seen daily during 
the whole month, and continued while the warm weather lasted, as if 
dozing in the sun-beams. When Captain S. first saw it, he was in a boat 
at the distance of about 200 yards, and supposes its length to havebeen 
about 600 feet.” 


But a more recent and wondrous account stil] appeared in the 
public newspapers of Drontheim, so late even as the autumn of 
1837, which Dr. Hamilton confesses he cannot regard as a sheer 
fabrication. He quotes the particulars, which are given as we now 
transcribe them :— 


“The most recent account of this monster we have noticed, appeared in 
the public newspapers of Drontheim, in the autumn of 1837, and we con- 
fess we cannot regard it as a sheer fabrication :—‘ The Adis of this city 
contains an account from Tozen of the end of August, which it says was 
communicated to the-editor by a very enlightened and principled man, so 
that it merits attention, as tending to remove the doubt respecting the exist- 
ence of the Sea-Serpent. The account says, that since the beginning of the 
dog-days, the Serpent has been seen at various parts of the coast of that dis- 
trict. One of them seems to have remained constantly during this summer 
near Storfosen, at the Kergvang Islands. Several fishermen have been so 
dreadfully alarmed at the sudden appearance of the Serpent so near their boats, 
that they did not know in what direction to escape. The Serpent did not 
attack, but followed the boat for some distance, and the men in their haste 
so over-exerted themselves, that two were confined to their beds. Very 
credible persons affirm that the length of the Sea-Serpent may be taken at 
600 or 800 ells, or perhaps more, for when these people were near its head, 
they could not discern its tail. Its greatest thickness is close to the head. 
These observations were made very clearly within these few days, amongst 
others, by a credible, sensibleman, who, with his two sons, was on our island 
where they landed, and where the serpent, after following their boat, swam 
slowly by.’ ” ’ 


But what will be thought when we go forward to notice Pontop- 
pidon’s description of the Kraken, in the existence and subjoined 
abridged accqunt of which the sailors and fishermen of Norway are 
said to be universal believers ? 


“ Our fishermen usually affirm,” says the learned Pontoppidon, “ that 
when they row out several miles to sea, particularly in hot summer days, 
they are informed, by various circumstances, that the kraken is at the bot- 
tom of the sea. Sometimes twenty boats get together over him; and 
when, from well known indications, they perceive it is rising, they get away 
as fast as they can. When they find themselves out of danger, they lie 
upon their oars, and in a few minutes they see the monster come to the sur- 
face. He there shows himself sufficiently, though only a small part of his 
body appears. Its back, which appears to be a mile and a half in circum- 
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ference, looks at first like a number of small islands, surrounded with some- 
thing which floats like sea-weeds ; here and there a larger rising is observed 
like sandy banks; at last several bright points or horns appear, which grow 
thicker the higher they rise, and sometimes they stand up as high, and as 
large, as the masts of middle-sized vessels. It seems these are the crea- 
ture’s arms, and it is said that if they were to lay hold of the largest man. 
of-war, they would pull it down to the bottom. After the monster has 
been a short time on the surface of the water, he begins’slowly to sink again ; 
and then the danger is as great as before, because the motion of the sinking 
causes such a swell, and such an eddy and whirlpool, that he carries every- 
thing down with it.” 


Certainly had Milton read this account and believed in it, he 
might well in his majestic verse tell of the pilot of the night-found- 
dered skiff fixing his anchor in the rind of the Kraken, mistaking it 
for an island. In fact, a favourite notion of Pontoppidon is, that 
the appearance of this monster has originated the tradition of float- 
ing islands being so frequently observed in the North Sea, 

It is universally known to be sure, that sailors and fishermen are 
exceedingly credulous and superstitious, and that their frequent ex- 
posures to appalling dangers naturally lead their fears in the direc- 
tion of exaggeration, if not frequently of monstrous fabrications. 
Still, have we a right to measure any one’s veracity by our own ex- 
perience, when that experience has never reached the circum- 
stances and the sphere described or involved in the question? As- 
suredly not. But what has Dr. Hamilton to advance on the sub- 
ject? It amounts to this, that a colossal and enormously large spe- 
cies of Cuttle-fish may have given rise to the most extravagant and 
fabulous accounts of the Kraken. We quote some of the authori- 
ties which he has collected, in support of his conjectures :— 


‘Mr. Pennant,” says the Doctor, ‘in his description of the Eight- 
Armed Cuttle-fish, mentions—‘ That in the Indian seas this species has 
been found of such a size as to measure twelve feet in breadth across the 
central part, while each arm was fifty-four feet in length, thus making it 
extend from point to point one hundred and twenty feet. He further 
states that the natives of the Indian Isles, when sailing in their canoes, 
always take care to be provided with hatchets, in order immediately to cut 
off the arms of such of these animals as happen to fling them over the sides 
of the canoe, lest they should pull it under water and sink it. The opinion 
of Dr. Shaw is equally decided regarding the occurrence of this animal. 
‘The existence of some enormously large species of the Cuttle-fish tribe in 
Indian Northern Seas can hardly be doubted; and though some accounts 
may have been much exaggerated, yet there is sufficient cause for believing 
that such species may very far surpass all that are generally observed about 
the coasts of European seas.’ A modern naturalist chooses to distinguish 


this tremendous species by the title of the Colossal Cuttle-fish, and seems 
amply disposed to believe all that has been related of its ravages. A nor- 
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thern navigator, of the name of Dens, is said, some years ago, to have lost 
three of his men in the African seas by a monster of this kind, which un- 
expectedly made its appearance while these men were employed, during a 
calm, in raking the sides of the vessel. The Colossal fish seized three men 
in its arms, and drew them under water, in spite of every effort to preserve 
them: the thickness of one of the arms, which was cut off in the contest, 
was that of a mizen-mast, and the suckers of the size of pot-lids.” 


Other accounts are noticed by Dr. Hamilton of a similar nature 
as to the dimensions of certain species of Mollusca, and the dangers 
which may attend the embraces of the monsters should they take a 
fancy to throw their arms across a vessel. The last testimony 
quoted bears date 1834, and is couched in terms quite as decided 
as the evidence of several of the preceding witnesses, but still, un- 
fortunately, far from minute or explicit. We insert it :— 


** Capt. Neil, of the ship Robertson of Greenock, then upon a voyage 
from Montrose to Greenock, saw the head and snout of a great sea- 
monster, of which a sketch was drawn at the time. It was first observed at 
about a quarter past nine, A.M. on the weather bow, about four points, and 
it then appeared like a large vessel lying on her beam-ends. The Robert- 
son was hauled up so as to near it ; and running at the rate of eight knots 
an hour, she at twelve noon got abreast of it, distant about halfa mile 
toleeward. On observation at this time it was discovered to be the head and 
snout of a great fish swimming to windward ; and though an attempt was 
made to get closer, it could not be accomplished, because the fish, without 
much apparent exertion, kept swimming as fast as the vessel sailed. Imme- 
diately above the water its eye was seen like a large deep hole. That part 
of the head which was above the water measured about twelve feet, and its 
breadth or width twenty-five feet. The snout or trunk was about fifty feet 
long, and the sea occasionally rippled over one part, leaving other parts 
quite dry and uncovered. ‘The colour of the parts seen was green with a 
light and dark shade ; and the skin was ribbed.” 


Dr. Hamiliton terminates his account of the extraordinary ani- 
mal in question, by adopting the words of a distinguished Natural- 
ist, which we now transcribe :— 


“The different authorities we have quoted are, we trust, sufficient to 
establish the existence of an enormous inhabitant of the deep, (the Cuttle- 
fish,) possessed of characters which, in a remarkable degree, distinguish it 
from every other creature with which we are familiar ; and the agreement 
which may be observed in its descriptions, when compared with those of the 
celebrated Kraken, is sufficiently obvious to warrant the inference which we 
are now prepared to draw—That the great Norwegian animal thus named is to 
be considered not asa wild and groundless chimera, but as either identical with, 
or nearly allied to, this colossal cuttle-fish. It must be confessed that many 
of the accounts to which we have referred, if considered singly, are much 
too vague and indefinite to form the foundation of any opinion; but it is the 
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general import and tendency of the whole combined which should be con. 
sidered. In this view, it would be contrary to an enlightened philosophy 
to reject, as spurious, the history of an animal, the existence of which is 
rendered so probable, by evidence deduced from the prevailing belief of dif. 
ferent tribes of mankind, whose opinions, it is evident, could not have been 
influenced or affected by the tradition of each other, but must have resulted 
from the occasional appearances of the monster itself in different quarters of 
the globe.”’ 


We pass on to Colonel Smith’s history of animals of a very dif- 
ferent order, some of the species and varieties being amongst. the 
most familiar of domesticated creatures. And yet even the genus 
canis of authors,—the generic term Dogs,—has occasioned a great 
diversity of opinion in regard to certain physiological and scientific 
principles. This will readily be admitted by the person least ac- 
quainted with classifications of naturalists, when it is known that 
the generic term embraces not merely the endless varieties of the 
domesticated animal, but foxes, jackalls, wolves, &c. But we will 
not follow our gallant author into disquisitions of this kind, seeing 
how wide the field is; for the offspring of a wolf and a dog can 
propagate their race, a fact that throws abundant difficulties in the 
way of ascertaining who were the first parents of any of our house- 
hold breeds of the canine tribes. 

There is asufficiency of popular description and extraordinary anec- 
dotes however in the Colonel’s pages, to engage the reader pro- 
fitably. He is not only learned on the subjects of his work and 
those of a kindred nature, but he is extensively and practically ex- 
perienced. And then the spirit of his descriptions, the rough and 
ready way he has of telling what he means, and his hearty healthy 
enthusiasm, carry contagious influences which one most willingly 
gives himself up to. His numerous portraits, illustrative of the 
varieties described, would almost alone make one an adventurous 
sportsman, as well as an earnest student of the habits and instincts 
of the most sagacious of the brute creation. 

The habits of the Wolf, in certain circumstances, afford a good 
opportunity for Colonel Smith’s display of information, and also 
ability to do justice to himself by a rapid and a plain description :— 


‘In well-inhabited countries, where wolves are an object of constant per- 
secution, they never quit cover to windward ; they trot along its edges until 
the wind of the open country comes towards them, and they can be assured 
by their scent that no suspicious object is in that quarter; then they 
advance, snuffing the coming vapours, and keep as much as possible along 
hedges and brushwood to avoid detection, pushing forward in a single foray 
to the distance of many miles. If there be several, they keep in file, and 
step so nearly in each other’s track, that in soft ground it would seem that 
only one had passed. They bound across narrow roads without leaving a 
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foot-print, or follow them on the outside. These movements are seldom 
begun before dusk, or protracted beyond daybreak. If single, the wolf will 
yisit out-houses, enter the farm-yard, first stopping, listening, snuffing up 
the air, smelling the ground, and springing over the threshold without 
touching it. When he retreats, his head is low, turned obliquely with one 
ear forward, the other back, his eyes burning like flame. He trots crouch- 
ing, his brush obliterating the track of his feet, till at a distance from the 
scene of depredation; when going more freely, he continues his route to 
cover, and as he enters it, first raises his tail and flings it up in triumph. 
‘It is said that a wolf, when pressed by hunger and roaming around 
farms, will utter a single how] to entice the watch-dogs in pursuit of him. 
If they come out, he will flee till one is sufficiently forward to be singled 
out, attacked, and devoured ; but dogs in general are more cautious, and 
even hounds require to be encouraged or they will not follow upon the 


scent.” 


Our author entertains a warm attachment and high admiration of 
the dog, regarding him as a main instrument in the civilization of 
the human race; not only as the first of man’s companions, but as 
his indispensable ally and servant :— 


As the dog alone,” he says, “ of all the brute creation, voluntarily asso- 
ciates himself with the conditions of man’s existence, it is fair to presume 
also that he was the first, and therefore the oldest of men’s companions ; 
that to his manifold good qualities the first hunters were indebted for their 
conquest and subjugation of other species. We do even now perceive, not- 
withstanding the advance of human reason and the progress of invention, 
that in a thousand instances we cannot dispense with his assistance. 

“If we still feel the importance of his services in our state of society, what 
must have been the admiration of man, when in the earliest period of patri- 
archal life, he was so much nearer to a state of nature!—when the wild 
hunter first beheld the joyous eyes of his voluntary associate, and heard his 
native howl modulated into barking ; when he first perceived it assuming 
tones of domestication fit to express a master’s purposes, and intonate the 
language which we still witness cattle, sheep, and even ducks and hawks 
learn to understand! What exultation must he have felt when, with the 
aid of his new friend, he was enabled to secure and domesticate the first 
kid, the first lamb of the mountain race !—when with greater combinations 
of force and skill between man and his dogs, the bull, the buffalo, the camel, 
the wild ass, and then the horse,were compelled toaccept his yoke ; and finally, 
when, with the same assistance, the wild boar was tamed, the lion repelled, 
and even attacked with success! Although the total development of canine 
education must have been the work of ages, yet that it was very early, how- 
ever imperfect, of great acknowledged importance, is attested by the pro- 
minent station assigned to the dog in the earliest theologies of Paganism. 
We know that his name was given to one of the most beautiful stars among 
the oldest designated in the heavens, and that it served for the purpose of 
fixing an epoch in the solar year by its periodical appearance. Other con- 
stellations, nearly as old, were likewise noted by the name of dogs; and 
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there are proofs, in typifying ideas by images representing physical oJ ects 
that the admiration of mankind degenerating into superstition, moral qualities 
of the highest order were figured with characteristics of the dog, till his 
name and his image became conspicuous in almost every Pagan system of 
theology.” 


This last extract naturally enough directs us to Mr. Mudie’s 
work, a principal object with him being to’ trace the influence of do- 
mesticated animals upon the advance and improvement of mankind. 
In this investigation he eloquently and with his usual diffuseness 
enters into a description of the nature of the animals mentioned, of 
their scientific characteristics, and their habits ; and speculates in- 
geniously, often instructively concerning the particular species that 
have mainly benefited our race. 

This field of inquiry is one peculiarly suited to Mr. Mudie’s tastes 
and acquirements; and he has rendered it exceedingly attractive. 
He holds, for examplé, that some nations are necessarily barbarous 
or savage, because, as in Australia, the aborigines were denied 
the sorts of animals without which there could, considering the soil 
and climate, be no agriculture. The kangaroo is utterly useless for 
this purpose ; and even the means of a regular supply of food by 
the rearing animals capable of domestication, such as the hog, which 
he places low in the scale of man’s assistants, were withheld. 

Mr. Mudie proceeds to arrange domesticated animals, according 
to what he considers the due rank of each as influencing the pro- 
gress of society, ascending through camels, goats, &c. up to the 
sheep, oxen and the horse. Unlike Colonel Smith, he speaks very 
lightly of the influence of the dog,—a remarkable prejudice we 
think, and opposed to the general spirit, and elevation of the 
author’s philosophy on most subjects. He is, however, it ap- 
pears to us, happy in his treatment of the distribution of animals, 
in relation to countries, climate, mountains, uplands and val- 
leys, forests, deserts, sands, &c, But perhaps the most striking 
and important chapter of the book, is not where the author specu- 
lates about the measure of influence which each kind of domesti- 
cated animals has upon man, in consequence of directly operating 
upon his ideas, and of immediately supplying his wants ; but where 
he points out their more indirect uses and services, and the manner 
of such more remote agencies. Thus he shows clearly that certain 
tamed and cultured animals prove far more efficient for the purpose 
of ameliorating the soil, and of improving the pasture, both as to 

uantity and quality, than others. Some have a proper grazing 
mouth,—teeth that eat clean without pulling up the roots, or can- 
kering the stems, thereby rendering the growth of the grass un- 
healthy. Sheep and oxen are the foremost of the ameliorating 
grazers ; and when either is turned upon the proper pastures, not 
in too great numbers, it always improves the herbage. ‘‘ Sheep, 
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indeed,” says Mr. Mudie, “bite so close that they cannot be, with 
impunity, turned upon some of the more valuable artificial grasses ; 
for those grasses have crowns or coronal plates at or above the sur- 
face of the ground, from which alone vegetation can be made; and 
if these are nibbled off, or even jagged and torn by the sheep, the 
plants grow no more, Oxen do not bite either so clean or so close 
as sheep ; and therefore they require more rank herbage; but they 
can be allowed to pasture upon fields of those plants the crowns and 
the vegetation of which would be destroyed by sheep.”? Our next 
extract is of a nature to convince any one that it is of the utmost 
importance, as regards the culture of the soil and the preservation 
of its natural productiveness, for settlers in a new country to be 
fully aware, not merely of the use of domesticated animals, but of 
the caution to be exercised in clearing the land of its trees. 


“In many parts of the British Colonies, Canada especially, the people 
have actually lost their land from want of domesticated animals. The soft 
land from which the timber has just been cleared yields one crop or two by 
simply turning or scratching the surface, but it is too tender for bearing the 
full action of the sun and the atmosphere, from which it has been previously 
concealed for ages ; and the soil of which it consists being in great part com- 
posed of leaf mould and other very light matters, very speedily loses its fer- 
tility, and becomes a wilderness of annual weeds, in which not even the 
coarsest of the pasture grasses can find substance to germinate. Whereas 
if, by any means, the very same surface could be left with a partial shade of 
trees over it, and made a pasture of sheep or cattle, according as might be 
most suitable, it would acquire firmness to maintain its place and fertility 
sufficient to repay the labour of cultivation, with an ample increase.” 


Having quoted a passage in which the co-operation of animals and 
trees is noticed, we shall extract another portion of the work that 
treats very ably and convincingly of the uses of planted trees and 
fences, not on account of shade to the soil or shelter to sheep and 
cattle, but barriers to most insidious enemies :— 


“If the cultivator comes and seats himself upon the margin of the forest 
he may, by skilful management, extend his dominion both ways ; but if he 
shall destroy the natural balance, by attacking the forest and clearing it en 
masse, and before his skill and the assistance of his browsing animals have 
brought a firm grassy sod upon a considerable portion of the naked surface, 
the winter is sure to invade him, and paralyze, if not destroy, his cultiva- 
tion. 

“‘The arid plain, or semi-desert, for that is the real character of all 
plains, which are neither ploughed nor pastured, and which are naked of 
timber, always has an army ready for these invasions ; and the innumerable 
squadron of this army ride on every wind and defy every opposition which 
man can make tothem. They consist of the winged seeds of the Com- 
posite, one of the most numerous and productive families of plants, and the 
family which, in the natural order, ranks nearest to the heaths and other 
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flowering plants of the absolute desert. ‘These are the thistles, the mari- 
golds, the mugworts, the groundsels, and an endless list of others, the seeds 
of which are, in one or another of the species, always on the wing, and 
ready to take possession of every unoccupied spot of ground. Upon poor 
soils in the neighbourhood of the moors, one or other of these plants, and 
not unfrequently a host of them together, divide the value of the sowed 
fields with the farmer, and take full possession of the naked patches and the 
fallows. To root them out or turn them down by the plough, is at best 
but a temporary relief; for the wind carries the seeds over very long dis- 
tances ; and as some of them are in seed during nearly the whole season of 
vegetation, the weeds, as they are called, make their appearance in every 
field the surface of which has been left bare of vegetation for even a few 
weeks. The most remarkable invasion by these plants is that by the Ca- 
nadian thistle, which has taken complete possession of the rich lands along 
the north shore of Lake Ontario, and has actually driven the settlers and 
their cultivation a good many miles inland. No such invasion as this has 
taken place in Britain; but there once were many and there are still a few, 
indeed we fear not a few, places in the British Islands, where one or other 
of these plants lords it over the corn and gives to the field its prevailing cha- 
racter; and if a garden is neglected for but a year or two, its flowering and 
ornamental plants will be found extinct, or nearly so, and their places occu- 
pied by these invaders. 

“‘ The grand, and indeed the only defence which man can have against 
the attack of these formidable enemies upon a newly-cleared or a badly- 
cultivated district, is to call in the aid of the forest, and plant them out. A 
dead hedge, if tall and close enough, will be of use for a time, until the belt 
of planting shall have risen to a greater height than that to which those 
winged seeds are carried. Generally speaking, this height is not very great, 
for the motion of the seeds is usually a combination of rolling and flying. 
But they can get over a much greater height of solid wall than of hedge or 
plantation of any kind. The wind, when it beats against a wall, is turned 
upward, in the full force of its current and elasticity jointly ; and therefore 
it carries seeds and other light substances along with it; whereas the hedge 
or planting stifles the elasticity, admits the wind partially, and filters it from 
those light and winged substances, thereby affording a far more efficient 
defence against the invasion by the desert.” 


We shall close our paper with one of Mr. Mudie’s most charac- 
teristic descriptions, and on a subject belonging to a department 
that is peculiarly his own. ‘The passage relates to the agility and 
capacities of the antelope, an animal that cannot be placed among 
useful domestics, but whose habits and choice of location, viz., the 
mountain tops, speaking generally, are matters which are properly 
introduced in consequence of the relations that this swift and sure- 
footed creature bears to goats and sheep in regard to natural resi- 
dence :— 


“The small footing of rock upon which the little elastic animal can stand 
is perfectly astonishing; such as we would hardly suppose to afford sufficient 
clutch for the gripe of an eagle, all po rfully as that most majestic of birds 
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anchors itself upon the pinnacle, and braves the utmost fury of the tempest. 
There is no clutching power in the hoofed feet of the mountain antelope, but 
the walls of their hoofs are sharp, and almost as hard as flint; their tendons 
are as cords of steel; and their muscles are almost disembodied motion— 
such is their energy in proportion to their size. The four feet are brought 
close together on the point of the rock, as if they formed a disc like that on 
the under part of those fishes which adhere to the rocks by a pectoral sucker, 
and find their food in security, despite the turmoil of the rapidly-racing 
waters. So does the mountain antelope poise itself on the pinnacle of the 
crag, with an instinctive management of the centre of gravity; but yet a 
management so perfect that the most prolonged and elaborate study of man 
cannot come up to it. When the animal wishes to spring, which it can do 
for many feet and alight with perfect safety upon another craggy point, it 
bends the joints of its legs pretty equally; but as the projecting angle of the 
hind-ones is backwards, and that of the fore-ones forwards, the bending pre- 

ares them for very different portions of the leap which the animal is to take. 

‘he extension of the fore-legs, by bringing back the joints which answer to 
the wrists in man, tends to throw the body upwards, and the instant that this 
has freed the anterior hoofs of the rock, the whole animal, in its hind-legs 
and its back acts like a bended bow, and discharges itself from the tips of 
the hind hoofs, with such velocity, that if it were to impinge upon a lion it 
would fell him to the ground. Instinct leads it to suit the exertion to the 
distance it has to go, of which the same instinct enables it to take measure 
by the eye; and by this means, when it arrives at the point on which it 
intends to alight, the momentum of the leap is exhausted, and alights in 
safety and is again instantly balanced. Among the motions of animals, 
varied and curious as they are, there are not many equal to this, whether in 
energy, in rapidity, or in certainty. In fact, the whole mechanical pro- 
cess is performed as quick almost as thought; and although one is in the 
most favourable situation for viewing it, all that can be seen is the transfer 
of the bounding animal from crag to crag.” 





Art. X.—Voyages of the Dutch Brig-of-War Dourga. By Lrevute- 
nant Kotrr: Translated by G. W. Ears. London: Madden and Co. 


1839. 


TuHEsE Voyages were, as the title more fully sets forth, “ through 
the Southern and little-known parts of the Moluccan Archipelago, 
and along the previously unknown Southern Coast of New Guinea, 
performed during the years 1825 and 1826:” and the Translator is 
the author of voyages in “ The Eastern Seas,” a work of sterling 
merit, and also of uncommon value on account of the insight it has 
lent into the policy and practices of the Dutch in these Seas, and 
of the suggestions as well as incentives which every British subject 
will discover in it, concerning the extension and security of our 


commerce in the East. By this translation Mr. Earl has advanced 
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an additional claim upon the attention and gratitude of his country ; 
nor do we doubt, however tardy and late it may be, of his assisting 
very considerably to arouse the Government, by the amount and 
value of his information, to the adoption of measures and the 
taking a position in the Eastern Archipelago that will check the mo- 
nopolizing greed of the Dutch in that region, facilitate and enlarge 
our trade, and what is of greatest moment, accelerate the civilization 
of millions that inhabit numerous clusters of islands, many of them 
among the most prolific and interesting on the face of the earth. 

It cannot with truth, to be sure, be said of Lieutenant Kolff’s 
own work, that it supplies much direct information of a geogra- 
phical kind. Neither will the merchant, the philanthropist, nor 
the philosopher find many precise data in his pages to regulate spe- 
culation. His time was too limited, his visits too short to allow of 
details, or to acquire correct general views, even although his pre- 
vious attainments and tastes had been of the requisite order, which 
they evidently were not. Besides, there are later and more accu- 
rate accounts of some of the parts noticed by him; while we havea 
right to anticipate, from the enterprize that is in the course of being 
prosecuted by England of founding a new settlement on the north- 
ern coast of Australia, still further discoveries to guide future 
expeditions and the distribution of our mercantile marts in climes 
where new and extraordinary facilities would be offered to traffic 
between Europe, the Eastern Archipelago, China, and Australia. 
Such a position it behoves this country to take in the North-East, 
seeing that Singapore is inconveniently situated, and of itself in- 
sufficient for the necessities of the case, so as to afford the accom- 
modation which vast openings and pressing circumstances demand. 

But while the Lieutenant’s pages are deficient in the ways men- 
tioned, they are valuable on account of many indirect hints, and 
acknowledgments, as well as facts and principles concerning the 
colonial policy of Holland in the East; even his silence and his im- 
perfect accounts are significant and suggestive, far beyond what the 
general reader may at first observe. 

It is very truly stated in the title of the book, that the Dutch- 
man visited some ‘‘ little-known parts ;” for, says the translator—the 
best of authorities—‘‘ we cannot discover that any account of them 
has yet been made public, with the exception of some observations 
in Valentyn’s ‘Oude en Vieuw Oust Indien,’ a work published in 
Holland more than a century ago;” meaning the numerous islands 
lying between the Moluccas and the northern coasts of Australia. 
The Moluccas themselves, however, have long been the object of 
the ambition of European powers. When Portugal was establish- 
ing its empire in the East, the groups in the Archipelago were 
fondly regarded. Spain, too, has its eye turned to that quarter ; 
and both of these powers would fain have kept the Dutch out, 
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who again, after getting possession, and guarding for a time, with 
extreme jealousy the monopoly of the pearl banks, the spiceries, 
and the other precious articles of Moluccan commerce, at length, 
towards the close of the last century, almost entirely broke up the 
settlements. The state of Europe gave Holland enough to do at 
home; while the conquest of Java and Banda by the English ren- 
dered the other remote possessions valueless or most uncertain. 
But after Java and its dependencies were ceded by Britain to the 
Dutch, at the peace of 1814, it was soon discovered that the trans- 
fer was one of the most foolish that our Government could have 
assented to, and therefore an effort to neutralize its effects upon 
our Eastern commerce was necessary. Accordingly Singapore was 
erected into a settlement and mart of trade by Sir Stamford Raffles. 
Efforts for a similar purpose were made in Raffles Bay and at Mel- 
ville Island, near the coast of Australia, which proved unsuccessful. 
These last-mentioned undertakings seem, however, to have awakened 
the Dutch, and to have caused them much alarm, lest the monopoly 
which they have always been so anxious to pene in the Eastern 
Archipelago should be encroached upon. Lieutenant Kolff’s voy- 
ages were manifestly undertaken in consequence of this jealousy 
and alarm; for however eager Holland may have been to preserve 
secrecy, in perfect accordance with her colonial system, in respect 
of her movements on this subject, yet the Voyager every now and 
then inadvertently affords us insights that are both curious and 
instructive; some of which we shall first of all notice, and then 
select a few such passages as will chiefly interest the general 
reader. 

It is quite apparent that the Lieutenant’s appointed business was 
not only to impress the natives of the islands which he visited with 
the idea that the Dutch were the most humane, enlightened, and 
powerful people in Europe, but to perform some formal offices and 
attend to certain ceremonies that would be held to constitute prior 
possession, and thereby secure a monopoly ; the pretence at the 
same time being, voyages of discovery, and the sowing of the seeds 
of civilization and Christianity. 

Holland shows herself to be exceedingly anxious to exclude 
every other European from the Eastern Archipelago. No doubt 
she is by this time aware that France is looking toward that quar- 
ter; but England is the country of which she is especially jealous, 
and not without reason, should our resistless power on the seas and 
our unexampled energy as colonists be put forward in these regions, 
so central to our already vast possessions in the East and South. 
The two passages which we first of all quote let out a considerable 
quantity of this extreme jealousy of England, as also of self-com- 
placency in regard to the partialities of the islanders. The Lieute- 
nant is at one of the Tonimber Islands, and says,— 
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On making inquiries concerning the trading vessels which came here, I 
learned, among other things, that during the previous year a vessel under 
the English flag had arrived at the eastextremity of Timor-laut, the master 
of which sent his boat on shore to purchase provisions, giving out that he 
had been necessitated to visit the place from a great mortality and sickness 
having occurred among his crew. In how far this was the case, I will leave 
to the judgment of those who are aware of the artifices of the English, in 
order to carry on a smuggling trade in these parts, and, above all, to im- 
port prohibited goods, such as gunpowder and ammunition. Thus was the 
brig, in name (dakleijen), loaded only with roofing slates and iron, but, in 
fact, she had a large number of muskets, swords, and other weapons on 
board. The captain agreed with the natives to give weapons in exchange 
for stock, and went on shore with half his crew, which consisted of ten 
Europeans. In the meantime the natives considered this to be a fine op- 
portunity to overpower those who remained on board, and gain possession 
of the vessel. They therefore boarded her unexpectedly in great numbers, 
and murdered the people in her, while at the same time those on shore were 
made away with, with the exception of two boys, who owed their preserva- 
tion to the interposition of the women. After this crime had been commit- 
ted, they hauled the brig on shore, stripped her of all they could carry away, 
and burned her. The plundered goods were shared out among the inhabi- 
tants, and part of them sold to the traders who visited them, the remain- 
der being kept, and now, perhaps, serving as finery for the inhabitants of 
the east-coast of Timor-laut. One of the village chiefs stated to me on 
this occasion, that he had himself seen the chain cable of the brig hanging 
around the village, and that two iron carronades which had belonged to her 
lay thern upon the ground, the natives not having yet mastered sufficient 
courage to fire them off.” 


We read, as follows, in another passage,— 


‘The English during their short possession of the Moluccas, sent a 
British flag to the people of Watidal, who had preserved it well, but with- 
out making any use of it. When I demanded the reason of this, I was 
answered that they plainly perceived that this was not a Company’s flag, 
and that they would not recognise any other nation than the Dutch as their 
allies. Their ideas of the different European nations are very singular. 
From their different questions, it appeared that they considered the Orang 
Compania (the Dutch) only as true white people, and that they were unac- 
quainted with other Europeans. They asked me if the English were not 
the inland mountaineers, Orang Gunung, like the inhabitants of Timor-laut, 
and other barbarous people.” 


We have slightly referred to the glance which France has been 
taking of the islands and regions in question. Indeed within these 
few days we have observed a letter from M. Dumont d’Urville, 
detailing some particulars of the progress of the Astrolabe and 
Zéleé in his surveys of the Moluccan Archipelago, to which he has 
been devoted for some time. On the 30th of July 1839, he writes 
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from Mindano, and says, “ Our navigation, since the 2nd of July, 
the day of our departure from Singapore, has been fertile in results. 
We havetouchedat Sambas, in the island of Borneo; closely recon- 
noitered the Islands of Natunas, Balambangan, Banguey, and the 
Northern portion of Borneo, Finally, we have passed four days in 
the road of Sooloo. The people of these places have acquired from 
our communications clearer notions in relation to the flag and power 
of France; they desire much to see the rest of our ships.” The 
literary supplement of the “‘ Quotidienne,” of November 6th, con- 
tains also a notice from the same officer; and states that the expe- 
dition had accomplished much more than he had anticipated in his 
surveys of the Moluccan Archipelago; and also that while at Raf- 
fles Bay, where the English formerly had an establishment, he was 
surprised by a visit from Captain Bremer, who informed him that 
the English were about to colonise Port Essington, at which place 
he was then staying. 

Captain Bremer it was who formed the new settlement on Mel- 
ville Island in 1824, speaking of which and of that at Raffles Bay, 
Mr. Ear! says in his preface :-— 


“Tf this (that of Melville Island) and the settlement subsequently 
formed at Raffles Bay, proved unsuccessful, it is more to be attributed to our 
want of information concerning these islands than to any other cause. 
Two small vessels successively were sent among them by the authorities of 
Melville Island, neither of which returned. It will be seen by Mr. Kolff’s 
narrative, that, unhappily, both these vessels directed their course to parts 
previously unvisited by foreigners, and that the natives, unable to resist the 
temptation of acquiring more valuable property than they had ever before 
contemplated, attacked and plundered them, killing the greater portion of 
their crews. Had they visited the parts of these islands which were fre- 
quented by the traders, they might have been done so with comparative 
safety, as the natives there would have been too well aware of the value of 
commerce to risk the danger of putting a stop to it by an action likely to 
draw upon them the vengeance of a powerful people.” 


The requisite information spoken of must be in a great measure 
now gained; Captain Bremer must have acquired valuable experi- 
ence; and probably not less satisfactory will it be to our readers to 
learn that Mr. Earl, the translator of the present volume, accom- 
panies the expedition. Wemay reasonably expect therefore that, 
in spite of Lieutenant Kolff and the Dutch government, the na- 
tives of the Moluccas are about to have their ideas corrected about 
who have the best right to the title of Orang Compania, among 
the European nations. 

We have observed in one passage an open avowal of the policy 
of his country in the matter of monopoly. He says, “ When we 
can succeed in preventing the direct importation to the islands, of 
calicoes and other articles from Singapore, and even from Manilla 
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and Bengal, the ppompesnty of Amboyna and Banda would be greatly 


increased by the exclusive trade they would enjoy, particularly if a 
Dutch ship of war were occasionally to show herself among the 
group.” It is for Lord Palmerston to tell Holland that such a spirit 
and stretch of monopoly are violations of existing treaties; it is for 
England to say no to the preposterous policy thus so boldly avowed ; 
not merely in consideration of fair trade, but in behalf of the 
interests of millions of the human race. 

It is a notorious fact that the Dutch have been the very worst, 
the most oppressive and least generous colonizers of any that have 
issued from Europe in modern times. They have long employed 
Christianity itself as a means for the furtherance of their secular 
concerns among barbarians and pagans. Nor, whatever may have 
been the pretence, was the clergyman, Mr. Ram, who was 
attached to the expedition conducted by our author, appointed 
merely “ to promote the interest of Christianity, and to arrange 
all matters connected with church affairs and public instruc- 
tion,”"—as the statement before us would have the reader to 
believe. At least, if such sacred objects were those chiefly 
contemplated by the reverend gentleman, he went strangely to 
work towards their fulfilment; for we find him baptizing right 
and left, and upon a wholesale scale. At one place, and durin 
a short stay, we are told that he “ baptized two hundred and 
fifty people, old as well as young;” and yet these people are 
said to have been “ extremely ignorant.” But then they “ ap- 
_ to entertain the greatest reverence for the Christian religion.” 

ow could they be but ignorant? They had not even for about 
fifty years had the benefit of Dutch instruction such as it is. One 
of Kolff's officers, who had previously been amongst these islanders, 


gave the following account of certain inquiries made in one of the 
southernmost of the Arrus :-— 


** Although I found in a house at Old Affara an image rudely formed of 
wood, together with a post on which different figures, such as snakes, lizards, 
crocodiles, and human forms, were carved, and which the owner stated to 
be intended for preserving the house from evil spirits (Swangi), yet it is 
evident that the Arafuras of Vorkay possess no religion whatsoever. There 
are no sacred groves or similar places on the island. They certainly hold a 
feast at the time in which they have perceived that the Christians of Wama 
hold one also, namely, at the commencement of the year; when they, in 
imitation of the Christians, celebrate the advent of the new year by arraying 
themselves in their best clothes, and drinking a considerable quantity of 
arrack. Of the immortality of the soul they have not the least conception. 
To all my inquires on this subject they answered, ‘No Arafura has ever 
returned to us after death, therefore we know nothing of a future state, and 
this is the first time we have heard ofit.’ Theiridea was Mati, Mati sudah 
(When you are dead there is an end of you). Neither have they any notion 
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of the creation of the world. They only answered, ‘ None of us are aware 
of this ; we have never heard anything about it, and therefore do not know 
who has done it all.’ To convince myself more fully respecting their want 
of knowledge of a Supreme Being, I demanded of them on whom they cal- 
led for help in their need, when, far from their homes, engaged in the tre- 
pang fishery, their vessels were overtaken by violent tempests, and no human 
powers could save them, their wives and children, from destruction. The 
eldest among them, after having consulted the others, answered that they 
knew not on whom they could call for assistance, but begged me, if I knew, 
to be so good asto inform them. I was at length tired of asking questions, 
and did my best to give them a notion of the creation of the world, and ofa 
future state. I remarked to them how wonderful it was that a small grain 
of seed sprang up into a spreading tree ; that the different sorts never mixed ; 
that everything which surrounded us was in a constantly progressive state 
of creation and decay : and that all these things could never have taken place 
but for the superintendence of an all-wise Providence. The Arafuras nod- 
ded their heads, to shew that my words appeared to them to have much 
truth in them. At length one of them, who had listened with particular 
attention, demanded of me where this all-ruling Being took up its abode. 
I answered, that the Deity was present everywhere, not only among us, but 
in every plant that, through his goodness and power, he has furnished us 
for our food. This idea was too abstruse for the Arafuras ; for one of them 
answered, ‘ Then this God is certainly in your arrack, for I never feel hap- 
pier than when I have drunk plenty of it.’” 


In another passage we read of the firm resistance which the 
islanders have made to the attempts of Mahomeddan priests to con- 
vert them, as being “ very praiseworthy.” But whence cometh 
this resistance? Here is the answer,—‘‘ The people of Tenimber 
could never, I think, be prevailed on to abstain from pork and spi- 
ritous liquors.” Such are some of the people whom Mr. Ram 
thought fit subjects for the right of baptism; such some of the 
grounds of their Christian belief. 

Why desecrate a solemn religious ordinance in the way that the 
Dutch clergyman must have done? That is the question. Now 
for an answer: ‘ Those natives who have embraced (embraced pork 
and spiritous liquors!) Christianity have much more fidelity towards 
the Indian government than the others.” Again, “ a similarity in 
religious belief forms our strongest bond of union with the people 
of these islands.” And again,— 


“On Moa, as well as on most of the other islands, the population is di- 
vided into two classes, Christians and Heathens, which may be considered 
as standing in the same relation to each other as masters and subjects. 
The subordination of the heathens, (who are by far the most numerous, ) 
and the respect they entertain towards the Christians, are very remarkable, 
and may be partly attributed to the superior consideration in which the 
Christians are held by our Government; but undeniably, it is in a great 
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measure owing to an irresistible belief on the part of the heathens, in the 
moral superiority of the Christians. That the latter must be the chief cause 
is apparent, from no Dutch ship of war having visited these islands for a 
long series of years.” 


There are some strange things in this passage, such as the subor- 
dination of the many to the few, because that few have embraced 
the sort of Christianity above described, seeing that it was so easy 
to become one of the privileged, especially on the visit of Mr. Ram. 
But what we chiefly remark is this, that the subordination of the 
heathen in Moa, and the respect entertained toward the Christians 
is partly to be attributed “ to the superior consideration in which 
the Christians are held by our government,”—that government 
which they have been taught to believe is all powerful, and the most 
civilized in Europe; and from which their greatest worldly pros- 
perity, and profit in commerce are to be derived; or, perhaps, a 
still more prevalent reason is, the abundance of arrack and other 
luxuries which the Dutch provide for the converts. Among these 
other luxuries we must mention tawdry dress, for which the Moluc- 
can proselytes have a great passion. See to what account this pas- 
sion may be turned :— 


“On the previous day I had remarked that the pulpit was ornamented 
by a curtain formed of a piece of silk. By way of giving the congregation 
an agreeable surprise, I caused the teacher to suspend in its place a large 
covering of fine silk, ornamented with the arms of the King of the Nether- 
lands. The sight of this, on entering the church, had a great effect on the 
people, who loudly expressed their thanks for this attention; so that I 
became convinced that this present of the Government could not have been 
put to a better use. 

‘‘During the morning, several of the seamen asked my permission to 
attend the church, that they might become baptismal witnesses to some of 
the natives who had requested their services; this I willingly allowed, cau- 
tioning them however, to maintain the strictest propriety of conduct. On 
entering the church, where a large congregation was assembled, we found 
chairs and benches prepared for onr accommodation. The Upper Orang 
Kaya and his wife requested me to stand godfather to their daughter, 
who was to be christened Diderika Hendrika : indeed, nearly all the congre- 
gation underwent this ceremony, even people who had attained the age of 
forty years. Among those who were united in matrimony, were many 
couples who had already lived for a long period in a state of wedlock; in 
fact several cases occured in which parents and children were married at 
the same time. On only one occasion was there any confusion, and this 
was caused by a ludicrous accident happening to the dress of a young bride- 
groom, who had arrayed himself for the ceremony in some old, worn-out, 
and smoke-dried clothes, which above all were toosmall for him. This was 
too much for gravity to endure, and the young ladies especially could not 
restrain their merriment ; but a friendly hand tendered the unlucky youth 
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a sarong, in which he would gladly have enveloped himself entirely to con~ 
ceal his confusion. To add to the solemnity of the occasion, several Ger- 
man flutes had been brought to accompany the psalms; the natives, espe- 
cially the women, being extremely fond of the music of this instrument. At 
the request of M. Kam, my Amboynese piper attended to play second ; but 
although the poor youth did all he could with hands and feet, he was unable 
to keep in tune, so that we were soon obliged to put stop to the disconcerto. 

The ceremony was extremely long, but the attention shown by the audi- 
ence was truly exemplary: indeed, in the mother country I have seen a con- 
gregation asleep from weariness at a much shorter service; so that in this 
respect our countrymen and countrywomen may learn an example from the 
simple inhabitants of the Arru Islands’ 


The British public is much indebted to Mr. Earl for having made 
the Lieutenant be heard beyond Holland, on all these and other 
points; and for thus enabling every British merchant and philan- 
thropist to perceive that neither trade nor civilization is likely to 
make rapid advances in Dutch hands; nay, that after all the preten- 
sions about missionary enterprise, state policy mainly dictated and 
regulated Mr. Ram’s achievements. 

We now quote a few unconnected paragraphs that treat of 
matters which require at our hands nocomment. The first regards 
a natural phenomenon :— 


“For two nights since the waters of the sea had had a curious white 
appearance, which at first excited little notice, but on the night of the 138th, 
as the breeze freshened from the east-south-east, this peculiar appearance 
increased until the sea possessed the colour of milk. This phenomenon was 
accompanied by thick drizzling rain, so that by ten o’clock p.m. nothing was 
visible but the dismal brightness of the waters around us. On board the 
brig the atmosphere was so dark, that we could not distinguish each other 
at a distance of three paces, and never having seen a like phenomenon, we 
were not a little surprised. The wind continued to blow strongly until two 
o’clock a.M., when the atmosphere began to clear up, so that at length we 
began to recognise one another’s countenances. The strange appearance of 
the water continued until the break of day, and even afterwards it continued 
white and troubled. During the night, and also on the subsequent day, I 
took up some of the water in a clean glass, that I might examine it with a 
microscope; but I found it to be entirely free from dirt or animalcule, 
though it still retained a clear, sparkling whiteness. On several subsequent 
occasions, especially during the night, we remarked a similar appearance, 
but not to so great an extent as on the one above-mentioned ; I am there- 
fore, led to suppose that the strength of the wind materially contributed to 
it. The pilots, who had been acquainted with these seas for several years, 
informed me that they had never previously witnessed this appearance to so 
great an extent as at present ; which may, perhaps, be owing to their never 
performing their voyages when the monsoon is blowing its full strength.” 


None of the islands visited appear to have presented such traces 
of civilization as Roma. It is said of it,— 
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‘Evidence of the uncommon industry of the people was everywhere 
apparent, the natural fertility of the soil being greatly increased by the skill 
with which they cultivate it; indeed, many of the neighbouring islands 
obtain here their supplies of Indian corn, fruits, and other provisions, as 
well as timber for building their prahus. A large and beautiful valley, 
extending between the hills to the westward of the village of Jerusa, was 
covered with plantations of Indian corn, rice, and vegetables, while the 
sides and summits of the hills were decked with grazing flocks of goats, 
sheep, hogs, and buffaloes. During a walk which we took along the shore, 
and thence into the interior, we spied a number of bees’ nests hanging from 
the branches of the high trees, some of which were more than two feet in 
circumference. The wax and honey are collected with very little difficulty, 


and the bees, when driven from their nests, generally build another on the 
same tree.” 


The trepang fishery is lucrative to the Arafuras, and/still more, 
no doubt, to the Bughis, in whose hands the trade is chiefly kept. 


The Chinese prize this species of polypus next to the edible bird- 
nests :— 


‘The Arafuras sell the trepang to the Bughis and others by the ukur, a 
measure containing about half a picul. The traders sort the trepang, there 
being a great difference in the value of the various kinds. The price of the 
first sort in China is one hundred and twenty Spanish dollars the picul, 
while the various sorts mixed together can be purchased at the back of the 
islands, as the eastern parts are called, at the rate of ten to fifteen Spanish 
dollars the picul. The number of the traders, who now visit the Arrus, 
has caused the price of this article to increase considerably above that which 
was formerly given. When the people of Banda had the trade exclusively 
in their hands, a picul of trepang might be obtained for a sarong, or piece 
of cloth of the value of eight guilders, and twenty birds’ nests for a chopping 
knife ; while now the latter, which will weigh less than a kati, or 14]b, can- 
not be purchased for less than from fourteen to eighteen guilders. These 
articles would, however, still yield a large profit were it not necessary to 
remain among the Arrus for a period of four months to collect a cargo of 
any importance. On this account small brigs and paduakans only are 
employed in the trade, as their expense is less than that of larger vessels.” 


Lieutenant Kolff’s second voyage was undertaken for the purpose 
of exploring the southern and south-western coasts of Papua, or 
New Guinea, and to extend the intercourse of his countrymen with 
the natives. But the results were not so favourable and not so 
interesting as were those of the former voyage, and require little 


notice on our part. We quote one passage belonging to the nar- 
rative of this latter expedition : 


“The price given for a slave on the coast is usually two pieces of white 
calico, valued at from eight to ten Spanish dollars, from sixty to seventy 
rupees (five to six pounds sterling) being obtained by the traders for them at 
Bali, and other places inthatdirection. Natives worthy of belief have assured 
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me, that if a Papua of the coast is struck by a desire to obtain any articles 
brought by the foreign trader, for which he has no productions to give in 
exchange, he will not hesitate to barter one or two of his children for them ; 
and if his own are not at hand, he will ask the loan of those of his neighbour, 
promising to give his own in exchange when they come to hand, this 
request being rarely refused. This appeared to me to be almost incredible, 
but the most trustworthy natives were unanimous evidence to its truth. 

The mountaineers themselves sometimes sell their children also. In other 
places, I have known parents sell their children when their maintenance 
became too heavy a burthen for them to bear, without heeding whether 
they would ever see them again. Such a total absence of feeling certainly 
brings these savage people below the level of dumb animals.” 





Art. XI. 
1, The Comic Almanack for 1840. Tilt. 
2. The Comic Latin Grammar. Tilt. 
3. Up the Rhine. By Tuomas Hoop, Ese. Baily and Co. 


Let us welcome the first day of 1840 with a due admixture of 
gaiety with gravity, of the pe with the utile, of fun with fancy ; 
with a hearty acceptance of all that is innocent, life-healing, and 
grateful. Remember Solomon’s aphorism, and doubt not that un- 
constrained laughter, broad grins, frolic, mirth, and jocularity, all 
have an allotted season. When cometh that season? Never we 
opine more fitly than pretty closely upon the heels of gloomy No- 
vember, which Christopher North has given us authority for calling 
the month with the worst character of the twelve, especially when 
we have been dragged, to the bargain, through the floods, deluges, 
and muds of such a December as that of 1839. Let us, (we mean 
we ourselves) leave off for a time all snarling, be pleased with what- 
ever comes in the way, or turn aside with a charitably construing 
eye from that which on other occasions must be visited with reproof, 
or as an offensive thing. Let there be a smile for all,—* many re- 
turns!” especially for the trio who now appeal to us. 

* The Comic for 1840,” with G. Cruikshank’s I]lustrations, is 
quite enough of itself the moment that he is announced to put our 
readers into that enviable humour which we have been invoking. 
It even forces us to realize the prayer of Robin Burns; when he 
petitioned for a “‘ gude conceit of ourselves.” But still for we poor 
reviewers, there is one cause of grief at this present moment; we 
are not Photogenics, to whisk inatwinkling a fac-simile of the truly 
national pictures, that tell the best parts of the news and stories of 
this excellent Almanack. Every one knows how much the original 
humorist cancommunicate by a scratch or even a dot, raggedly, and 
asif unintentionally, put down. His little border jottings and cuts 
and squibs that press upon one another like a running-fire along the 
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margins, bordering most grotesquely the course of every month, are 
full of life and truth, drollery and the right sentiment of caricature, 
amounting to a rich, learned, and delightful commentary upon men 
and manners, time and the tide of affairs. It ought never to be 
forgotten that Cruikshank, like Boz, is as winning as he is truthful, 
as refined in the matter of feeling, as he is good-humoured ; that he 
is keen, because he is polished. Let our readers, each one of them, 
buy the Almanack and ferret out the “ Brougham Butterfly,” or 
after the “Red Deer after Landseer,” and their conviction, if any 
doubt remained of the justice of our criticism, will be complete. 

When all we have said falls short of the mark which the facetig 
of this artist has reached, even when these are of a minor or mini- 
mum class, what must his Twelve Illustrations display and contain ? 
Above all what must be his Hieroglyphic for 1840? It is a pros- 
pective historical picture, a foretelling embodiment of state affairs ; 
mysteriousin many parts to the unintiated, yet pregnent with coming 
events. We shall lend some insight into its secrets by copying the 
description which the soothsayer has married to his effort of art, and 
then pass on to another serio-comedy. | 


** Now, high in the mid-heaven, behold Albertus Sagittarius as the Cupid 
Archer, driving his love-dart through the window of the constellatory 
hotel, known in great and little Britain by the sign of the Virgo and Crown. 
Behold the Miss is hit. This is portentous of Hymen; but other high 
men, lo! are typified in those dejected falling stars, pursuing their down- 
ward decadence from the court-yard of the palatial Inn. Now, then, shall 
marriage spread wide its pinions among people of all opinions, and the cord 
of Concord shall be tied. See that gorgeous hecatomb of hearts, which the 
young trump, Love, fires and inspires with fame and flame. He behold, is 
the rightful Duke of Victoria ; husbanding his resources, and yet setting the 
tide of conquest through the world. Baby linen becomes shortly at a pre- 
mium, and my art forsees a prevalence of Sun and Air! Whirled into fire, 
see the political world, and ire burst from the soil of Jre-land. In fancy, I 
behold the flames, now in in-fancy, mount and swell. Jack Frost sits 
melancholy mad, and burns his fingers by the blaze he essays to raise ; but 
there are other Jacks that want roasting, which the courteous reader will 
smoke. The broils are not over; and though the fierceness of the fire of 
politics will not evaporate the Thames, yet, from Westminster to the Tower, 
it shall send forth a hissing noise. But sit thou lightly on thy throne, Vic- 
toria! for the tumult shall be tumultum in parvo ; and thy people, con- 
vinced that it was infra dig. to abandon the spade for the pike, and assume 
the habits of the rake, will leave the fields of speculation for those of agri- 
culture; and their sons and daughters, emulating thy good example, will 
betake them to arts of husbandry, cast away their divisions for multiplication, 
and thus enjoy the Irish sunshine of a genial reign.” 


Next comes “* The Comic Latin Grammar; or, a Facetious Intro- 
duction to the Latin Tongue, for the Use and Amusement of School- 
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boys, with divers Illustrations.” A Latin Grammar for the amuse- 
ment as wellas the use of Schoolboys! Truly, Mr. Tilt, you have a 
curious list of clever and funny fellowsabout you. This we have long 
known ; but little did we expect another recruit so near to your ex- 
haustless servants of the Almanack &c. ; and least of all inthe dry-field 
of Grammar-grinding. But who can predicate of the vagaries or 
achievements of genius? Who can foresee the course it will take, 
or measure and circumscribe the field which it will open? (See, in- 
fra Hood.) It is now quite manifest that he of the Comic Latin 
Grammar has struck out a new path that is limitless, and its branch- 
ings off innumerable. See how our Grammarian sketches the broad 
cast which his eye has taken : 


“Tt is not,” he tells us, “in literature alone that the tendency to the 
ludicrous is shewn. In many recent scientific speculations it is strikingly 
and abundantly obvious—some of those on geology may be quoted as exam- 
ples. The offspring of the sciences—those pledges of affection which they 
present to art, almost all of them, come into the world with a caricature- 
like smirk upon their faces. Air-balloons and rail-roads have something 
funny about them; and photogenic drawings are, to say the least, very 
curious. The learned professions are all tinged with drollery. The law is 
confessedly ridiculous from beginning to end, and what is very strange, is 
that no one should attempt to make it otherwise. Medicine is comical— 
or rather tragi-comical—the disparity of opinion among its professors, the 
chaotic state of its principles, and the conduct of its students being consi- 
dered. No one can deny that the distribution of church property is some- 
what odd, or can assert that the doings, at least of those who are destined 
for the clerical office, are now and then of rather a strange character. Poli- 
tical meetings are very laughable things, when we reflect upon the strong 
asseverations of patriotism there made and believed. The wisdom of the 
legislature is by no means of the gravest class, particularly when it offers 
municipal reforms as a substitute for bread. The debates in a certain 
House must be of a very humorous character, if we may judge from the fre- 
quent ‘hear hear, and a laugh,’ by which the proceedings there are inter- 
rupted. Our risible faculties are continually called into action at public 
lectures of all kinds ; and indeed, no lecturer, however learned he may be, 
has much chance now-a-days of instructing, unless he can also amuse his 
audience. Nor can the various public and even private buildings, which 
are daily springing up around us like so many mushrooms, be contemplated 
without considerable emotions of mirthfulness. The new style of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, entitled the Cockney-Gothic, affords a good illustration 
of this remark; but the comic Temple of the Fine Arts, in Trafalgar 
Square, is what Lord Bacon would have called a ‘ glaring instance’ of its 
correctness. ‘The occurrences of the day bear all of them the stamp of 
facetiousness. The vote of approbation lately passed on a certain course of 
policy is a capital joke; the tricks that are constantly played off upon John 
Bull by the Russians, French, Yankees, and others, though somewhat im- 
pertinent to the aforesaid John, must seem very diverting to lookers-on. 
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"The state of the drama may also be brought forward in proof of our position, 
Tragedies are at a discount; farces are at a premium;, lions, nay, goats 


and morikeys, ‘are pressed into the service of Momus. Even the.varioug 
institutions for the advancement of morals have not escaped the influence of 
the prevailing taste. To mention that respectable body of men, the Tee- 
totallers, is sufficient of itself to excite a smile. In short, look wherever 
you will, you will find it a matter of the greatest difficulty to keep your 
countenance, The truth is, that people are tired of ¢rying, and find ‘it 
much more agreeable to laugh. The sublime is out of fashion; the ridicu: 
lous isin vogue. A turn-up nose is now a more interesting object than’a 
turn-down collar; and if it should be urged that the flowing locks of our 
young men are indicative of sentimentality by their length, let it be remem- 
bered that they are in general quite unaccompanied by a corresponding 
quality of face. It has been said that the schoolmaster is abroad :—true ; 
but he is walking arm in arm with the Merry-Andrew ; and the members, 
presidents, and secretaries of mechanics’ institutions, and associations for 
the advancement of everything, follow in his train. Nothing can be taught 
that is not palatable, and nothing is now palatable but what is funny.” 


If amusement and fun can be combined with instruction and 
sound lessons in the most wearisome and driest of studies to boys, (and 
this is what has been accomplished in the Comic Latin Grammar, 
sure we are that the same master can have no difficulty in culti- 
vating to high advantage the other departments mentioned of dul- 


ness, pedantry, and mawkish sentimentality. We extract a few 
small parts. He commences thus :— : 


“Of Latin there are three kinds: Latin Proper, or good Latin; Dog 
Latin; and Thieves’ Latin. Latin Proper, or good Latin, is the language 
which was spoken by the ancient Romans. Dog Latin is the Latin in 
which boys compose their first verses and themes, and which is occasionally 
employed at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, but much more 
frequently at Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. It includes Medical 
Latin, and Law Latin; though these, to the unlearned, generally appear 
Greek. Mens tuus ego—mind youreye. Illie vadis cum oculo;tuo, ex— 
there you go with your eye out. Quomodo est mater tua ?—how’s your 
mother? Fiat haustus ter die capiendus—let a draught be made, to be 


taken three times a day. Bona et catalla—goods and chattels—are ex- 
amples.” 


The whole Latin grammar,—letters, nouns, verbs, prosody, &c. 
is then in due order illustrated ; drolly, to be sure, yet with striking 
and to boys intelligible reference to common things, customs, amuse- 
ments, and opinions. The little pictures that illustrate the rules, 
which represent to the eye the meaning of examples, such as that of 
adjectives agreeing with substantives, (see macer-puer, and a lean 
boy and a fat boy) are characteristic and explanatory. But we 


must keep to points that can be fully understood without the aid of 
art. 'Thus of the cases of nouns :— 
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** Nouns have six cases in each number, (that is, six of one and half a 
dozen of the other) but can only be put in one of them at atime. They 
are thus ticketed—nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and 
ablative.” 


The infinitive mood is said to be like— 


“ A gentleman’s cab, because it has no number. We have not made up 
our minds exactly, whether to compare it to the ‘picture of nobody’ men- 
tioned in the Tempest, or to the ‘picture of ugliness’ which young ladies 
generally call their successful rivals. It may be like one, or the other, or 
both, because it has no person. Neither has it a nominative case before 
it; nor, indeed, has it any more business with one than the toad has with a 
side pocket.” 


The author has sometimes, to avoid spoiling the fun, or denying 
himself a good opportunity for a happy hit, not gone philosophi- 
cally, or with profound accuracy, through the construction of certain 
— of speech. Upon the whole, however, there is much to be 
earned, as well as much to provoke laughter, in the Grammar; so 
that every spirited boy will find it both useful and amusing. 

Hood never delighted us so much as he has this year done by his 
trip “ P the Rhine,” an entirely new work, that comes in the 
stead of the Comic Annual. 

We have always discovered in Hood's drollest and broadest 
pieces, even when the careless reader might think there were 
nothing but a string of puns, an endless ringing the changes upon 
words,—a pith of satirical, antibilious wit, and a healthiness of sen- 
timent which he never borrowed, and which no one need try to imi- 
tate. The faet, that the reader never yawned over the contents of 
any one of his volumes, nay, that year after year the Comic Annual 
commanded and gained favour, demonstrates that to call Hood a 
mere punster isa misnomer. But all this has been said or suggested 
by us so often that our readers must be eager to get to this new and 
most original volume itself. 

Most original assuredly it is, for it is full of beauties and attrac- 
tions; for-he who carries us up the Rhine, and gives a new com- 
plexion to that old acquaintance, whose lineaments have been so 
often repainted that they have really become distastefully fa- 
miliar, must be a man of genius; for originality is one of the 
truest tests of genius. 

Up the Rhine is a daring attempt, even on the part of Hood, we 
had been saying to our ourselves. But conscious of his ses and 
resources,—of his ability to treat the subject in an entirely new and 
yet faithful fashion, he + even surpassed his former doings, rising, 
in fact, with the requirements of the difficult theme; or, rather, 
perhaps, having felt that he had gained a footing which none 
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had eyer taken before, his bound became easy and natural,—his eye 
quickly catching, eau pesttty Sremnns: and accurately retaining 
the things which he beheld. Nothing that was characteristic in his 
course seems to have escaped him,—scenery, cities, and towns,— 
architectural curiosities,—personal adventures,—and the little acci- 
dents and peculiar fancies of fellow tourists,—all receiving their due 
notice. And then think of the variety of manner that is applied to 
these diversified chapters of things; at one time broad farce, at 
another subtle wit; now prose, next poetry; here ludicrous, there 
gracefully eloquent, and sometimes touching aud awakening. But 
to the book. 
The volume consists of a collection of Letters from a family 
party, playing tourists. There is first of all Uncle Orchard, a 
ealthy honest squire of Kent, yet very oft a determined hypochon- 
driac; secondly, Mrs. Wilmot, his widowed sister, who is ever 
sighing when na thinks of poor George, her dead husband, but at 
the same time a great manager as a housewife; thirdly, this lady’s 
maid, Martha Penny ; and fourthly, a nephew, Frank Somerville, a 
well-educated and accomplished man of the world. Behold the 
party, after many stoppages, arrangements, and stowages charac- 
racteristic of the untravelled, and especially of the comfort-loving 
people of England, on board the Lord Melville. No sooner is the — 
anchor weighed than each in his or her way becomes a penciller; 
and, as if to favour them with an unusually rich assortment of 
character, a perfect John Bull, one John Bowker, and a yellow- 
faced Yankee, Bowker’s “ antipathy,” come on board off Gravesend. 
The Letter-writers must now tell the parts of the story, and the 
particulars of the tour, for which we can find space. Let the 
nephew first be heard concerning Uncle :— 


** As jovial a man, between his paroxysms, as you shall find in a chimney- 
corner: the next moment, he sees acoffin, as the superstitious call it, fly out 
of the fire, and fancies his death-watch standing on the domestic hearth 
But, as Shakspere says, ‘A man dies many times before his death,’ and my* 
uncle is certainly no exception to the canon. Onan average he has three or 
four attacks a week,—so that at the end of the year his ‘ dying moments’ 
would probably amount to a calendar month, and his ‘ last words’ to an 
octavo volume. As you may suppose, it is sometimes difficult to preserve 
one’s gravity during such solemn leave-takings at Death’s door, at which 
you know he is only giving a runaway knock. Like the boy in the fable, 
he has cried ‘ Wolf!’ too often for those about him seriously to believe that 
the destroyer is at hand; though at the same time, being thoroughly in 
earnest himself, and long habit and frequent rehearsals having made hi 
quite at home in the part, he performs it so admirably and naturally, that 
even his familiars are staggered, and look on and listen with a smile and 
a tear. As yet I have never seen the stranger who was not horrified by 
what appeared so sudden a visitation, as well as edified by the manly 
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fortitude, good sense, and Christian spirit, with which the victim invariably 
prepares for his departure. He has made his will, of course ; and I verily 
believe every member of the family has his instructions for his funeral 
by heart. Amongst other memorials, there is an old family watch, nick- 
named, entre nous, the Death-watch, which he has solemnly presented to 
me, his unworthy nephew, a hundred times over. On such occasions, I 
always seriously accept the gift, but take care to leave it about on some 
shelf or table in the way of the owner; who, when the qualm is over, 
quietly fobs the time-piece without any remark on either side, and Nunky, 
Nevy, and Watch go on as usual till another warning.” 


The Voyage to Rotterdam is neither barren of incident nor of 
occasions for the development of character. John Bowker and the 
other novices begin to experience qualmish affections, and great are 
their miseries, among which is to be reckoned the fact that ** yellow- 
face” will not be “ sick or anything.” Frank writes to his friend 
and reports :— 


* John Bowker, almost choking between his affliction and his passion,”’ 
said, ‘and there’s that yellow wretch, quite composed, with a d—d cigar in 
his mouth! I can’t understand it, sir—it’s against nature. As for me,— 
I shall die of it! I know I shall!—I shall burst a vessel, sir. I thought 
I had just now—but it was only the pint of port!’ As he spoke, the ves- 
sel shipped a heavy sea, and heeled over almost on her beam ends. ‘I 
suppose,’ said my uncle, ‘that’s what they call a water-spout,—‘ It’s a 
squall!’ said the Yellow-face. ‘It’s a female scream,’ cried my aunt, 
wringing her hands, and in reality we heard a shrill cry of distress, that 
drew us in a body towards the fore-part of the vessel. ‘It’s the lady o’ 
title,’ said the mate; ‘she was above ’sociating with the passengers, and 
preferred sitting in her own carriage—lucky she didn’t go overboard, coach 
and all.’ My worthy uncle indignantly declared the thing to be impossi- 
ble. ‘Do you pretend to say there’s a human being shut up in that car- 
riage, because she won’t even condescend to be drowned along with her 
fellow creatures ?’” 


There is a storm and a dreadful night. But morning invites 
John Bowker upon deck :— 


“*¢ A pretty considerable bad night, sir,’ said his Antipathy by way of a 
morning salutation. ‘An awful one, indeed,’ said the red face,—‘ of course 
you've been sick at last.’ ‘Not a notion of it.” ‘Egad, then,’ cried my 
uncle, who had just emerged from the companion, ‘ you must have some 
secret for it worth knowing!’ ‘I guess I have,’ answered the other, very 
quietly. ‘ Renounce me, if I did’t think so!’ exclaimed the red face in a 
tone of triumph—‘ it can’t be done fairly without some secret or other, and 
I'd give a guinea, that’s to say, a sovereign, to know what itis.’ ‘It’sa 
bargain,’ said the yellow face, coolly holding out his hand for the money, 
which was as readily deposited in his palm, and thence transferred to a 
rather slenderly furnished squirrel-skin purse. ‘ Now then,’ said the Car- 
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ik nation. ‘ Why then,’ said the Yellow Flower of the Forest, with a 
liar draw] through the nose, ‘ you must jist go to sea, as I have done, for 
the best thirty years of your life.’ ” 


But by far the best account of the storm is by Martha Penny. 
We must be lavish with it :— 


Big “* To Rebecca Page, at the Woodlands, near Becknam, Kent. 
Tt ‘Dear Becxy.—Littel did I think I shud ever ever ever rite you again! 
We have all bean on eternitty’s brinx. Such a terrifickle storm! * * 
They do say elevin other vessels floundered off the Hooks of Holland in the 
| same tempest with all their cruise. It begun in the arternoon, and pre- 
ui! vailed all nite,—sich a nite O Grashus! * * At sich crisisus theres no- 
thin like religun and if I repeted my Catkism wunce I said it a hundered 
times over and never wance rite. You may gudge by that of my orrifide 
' state, besides ringing my hands till the nails was of a blew black. Havin 
1 j | nose wat else I sed for in my last agny I confest every partical I had ever 
ical dun,—about John Futman and all. Luckly Missus was too much decom- 
| posed to attend to it but it will be a Warnin for the rest of my days. O 
Becky its awful work when it comes to sich a full unbuzzoming and you 





Bia} stand before your own eyes stript nakid to the verry bottom of your sole. 
it Wat seemed the innocentest things turn as black as coles. Even Luvvers > 
Bet look armless but they ant wen all their kissis cum to fly in your face. 
ah Makin free with triffles is the same. Little did I think wen I give away 
Ki! an odd lofe it would lay so heavy. Then to be sure a little of Missus’s tea 


and sugger seems no grate matter partickly if youve agread to find yure 
own, but as I no by experience evry ownce will turn to a pound of led 
2 in repentin. That wickid caddy Key giv me menny a turn, and I made a 
Bi, pint as soon as the storm abatid to chuck it into the botomless otion. I do 
h| trust Becky you will foller my xampel and give up watever goes agin yure 
conshins. IfI name the linnin I trust youl excuse. Charrity kivers a 
i ’ multitud of sins, and to be shure its a charrity to give a-way a raggid shurt 
it of Masters providid its not torn a purpus witch I fear is sum times the case. 
a Pray say the like from me to Mister Butler up at the Hall, he will take 
: a Miss I no,—partickly as I hav drunk unbeknown wine along with him, 
7 but wen yure at yure last pint wat is Port in a storm! Won minit yure a 
livin cretur, and the next you may be like wickid Jonas in the belly of 
iH Wales. The only comfort I had besides Christianity was to give Missus 
| warnin witch I did over and over between her attax. No wagis on earth 
r could reckoncile me to a sea goin place. * * But I mite as well have 
tould the ship to soot itself as my Missus. I verrily beleave from her wild 
iq starin at me she did not no wether I talked English or Frentch. At least 
| Martha says she we are goin to a wurld where there is no sitivations. Wat 
an idear! But our superiors are always shy of our society, as if even hevin 
4 abuv was too good for servents. * * 

| ‘* Howsumever here we are thenk providens on dry land if so it can be 
cauld dry that is half ditchis and cannals, at a forrin city, by name Rotter 
D—m. But I shouldn’t prefer to settle in Holland for Dutch plaicies must 
be very hard. Oh Becky such moppin and sloppin such chuckin up water 
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at the winders and squirtin at the walls with littel fire ingins, but I supose 
with their moist climit the houses wouldn’t be holesum if they warn’t con- 
tinually washing off the damp. Then the furniter is keplike span new with- 
out speck or spot, it must be sumboddy’s work to kill all the flies. To my 
mind the pepel are over clean as John Futman said when his master objectid 
to his thum mark on the hedge of the plate. * * As respects vittles, we do 
verry well, only I am shi of the maid dishes, being sic a mashy forren 
country for fear of eating Frogs. Talkin of cookin, wat do you think Becky 
of sittin with a lited charcole stow under yure pettecots? Its the only way 
they have for airin their linnin,—tho’ it edt x more like a new cookey 
receat for How to smoke yure Hams. But I hear Missus bell, so with kind 
luve to all, includin John Futman, I remane in haste, my dear Becky Yure 
luving frend, MartTHA Penny.” 


“Renounce me” and his “ Antipathy” are constantly at odds, 
although, John mutters his displeasure and spleen, very generally to 
himself or to third parties ; while the Yankee takes everything coolly, 
never being at a loss, and having the assurance of one that shall be 
nameless. Leaving Rotter D m, and also Holland, which 
Martha says is ‘‘a cold, mashy, flatulint country, and lies so low, 
they’re only saved by being dammed,” we shall on with the steamer 
that conveys the tourists, ‘‘ Up the Rhine” snatching one or two 
fragments chiefly from Frank’s correspondence. 

Yellow face is only a steérage passenger, and should know, hav- 
ing been so much acquainted with sea-faring life, that he has no 
right to pace the quarter deck, especially as he has been reading 
the notice and rule to that effect which stares every one in the face. 
Consequently John Bull's anti- Yankee spirit takes fire, and his pro- 
judices must have vent, on perceiving that his “ antipathy” has no 
sense of manners or propriety on the subject :— 





*** Cool, isn’t it? asked the chafing Bowker; ‘ he can’t say now he has 
had no warning. Renounce me, if I don’t name it to the captain, I will, 
upon my life! What’s to become of society, if we can’t draw a line? Sub- 
version of all order—levelling all ranks ; democracy let loose ; anarchy, sir, 
anarchy, anarchy, anarchy!’ Here his vehemence inciting him to physical 
action, he began to walk the deck with something of the mien of a rampant 
red lion ; but still serving up to me the concoctions of his wrath, hot and hot. 
‘I suppose he calls that American independence! (4 walk.) Sir, if I 
abominate anything in the world, it’s a Yankee, let alone his yellow face. 
(Walk.) It’s hereditary, sir. My worthy father, John Bowker senior, 
could never abide them—never ! (Walk,) Sir, one day he met a ship cap- 
tain, in the city, that wanted to know his way to the Minories.—Says my 
father, ‘1’ve an idea your’re an American.’ ‘I guess 1 am,’ said the 
captain. ‘And pray, sir,’ said my worthy parent, ‘ what do you see in my 
face to make you think I’d tell a Yankee his way to the Minories, or any- 
where else? Yes, sir, he did, upon my life. He was quite consistent in 
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that! (Another walk, and thena full stop.) I suspect, sir, you think I am 
warm?’ I could not help smiling an assent. ‘ Well, sir, I know it. I am 
warm. It’s my nature, and it’s my principle to give nature her head.’” 


We are not aware of Hood ever being so happy as at Cologne. 
The Uncle writes thus,—‘ I have seen the famous Cathedral, which 
is a fine building, but not half finished, and, as such, an uncomforta- 


ble sight, for it looks like a broken promise to God.” 
Again,— 


“‘On my way home, I looked in at several Catholic places of worship. 
In most of them service was going on, in which I joined ; for, although it 
was in a foreign tongue, I felt it was praise of the Almighty, just as well as 
I knew that the music was a psalm tune, and not a jig. Thank God, Po- 
pery is none of my bugbears. I am not like old Mrs. Twistleton of 
Beckenham, who never closed her eyes for a week after Catholic Eman- 
cipation, for fear of being converted in her sleep.” 


In one of the places of worship John Bowker is discovered; and 
how did “‘ Renounce me” feel affected :— 


** At last I fairly expected to see him go into convulsions like a mad-dog, 
for he got a sprinkle of the holy water on his coat-sleeve, but he brushed it 
off in as great a hurry as if it had been adrop of vitriol. ‘Renounce me,’ 
says he, ‘if I can put up with it!’ and off he flounced into the aisle, which 
only made things worse. ‘ Here’s more of their humbug,’ says he, point- 
ing up at a black board that was hung to a pillar, and covered all over with 
little legs, and arms, and hands, and feet, in wax-work. ‘ All miraculous 
cures, of course,’ says he ; ‘ but mayhap, sir, you believe in miracles? I 
don’t, and no more did my father before me; and what’s more, sir, he 


wouldn’t have knelt down with a Papistonthe same pavement—he wouldn’t 
to save his soul.’ ”’ 


No, not even to save his soul? All is in character, as Martha’s 
impressions at ‘* Hi Mass,” in the Cathedral, further serve to illus- 
trate. The reader must, from her account of the storm, have 
discovered that she is a maiden with an imagination; and the fol- 
lowing confession will strengthen the evidence :— 


“Wat with the lofty pillers, and the picters and the gelding and the 
calving, I felt perfectly dizzy, but wen, the sunshin came rainbowin thro 
the panted glass winders, and the orgin played up, and the Quire of singers 
with their heavenly vices, and the Priest was insensed with perfumery, down 
I went, willy nilly, on both nees, and was amost controverted into a Cath- 
lick afore I knowed were I was. Luckily, I rekollected Transmigration, 
witch I cant nor wont believe in, and that jumpt me up agin on my 


legs.” 


Who will expect to find amid all these whimsicalities and gossip- 
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ings, the following description and criticism, so beautiful and in- 
tense! The Cathedral is still the theme; the writer is in perfect 
character too. 


“Tis a miracle of art—a splendid illustration of transcendentalism ; never, 
perhaps, was there a better attempt, for it is but a fragment, to imitate a 
temple made without hands. I speak especially of the interior. Your first 
impression on entering the building is, of its exquisite lightness: to speak 
after the style of the Apostle Paul, it seems not ‘ of the earth earthy,’ but of 
heaven and heavenly, as if it could take to itself wings and soar upwards.— 
The name of its original architect is unknown in the civic archives, but 
assuredly it is enrolled in letters of gold in some masonic record of Chris- 
tian'faith. If from impression ariseth expression, its glorious builder must 
have had a true sense of the holy nature of his task. The very materials 
seem to have lost their materialism in his hands, in conformity with the 
design of a great genius spiritualised by its fervent homage to the Divine 
Spirit. In looking upward along the tall slender columns which seem to 
have sprung spontaneously from the earth like so many reeds, and afterwards 
to have been petrified, for only nature herself seemed capable of combining 
so much lightness with durability, I almost felt, as the architect must have 
done, that I had cast off the burden of the flesh, and had a tendency to 
mount skywards. In this particular, it presented a remarkable contrast to 
the feelings excited by any other Gothic edifice with which I am acquainted. 
In Westminster Abbey, for instance, whose more solid architecture is chiefly 
visible by a ‘dim religious light,’ I was almost overcome with an awe 
amounting to gloom ; whereas at Cologne, the state of my mind rose some- 
what above serenity. Lofty, aspiring, cheerful, the light of heaven more 
abundantly admitted than excluded, and streaming through painted panes, 
with all the varied colours of the first promise, the distant roof seemed to 
re-echo with any other strains than those of that awful hymn the ‘Dies 
Ire.’ In opposition to the Temple of Religious Fear, I should call it the 
Temple of Pious Hope. And now, having described to you my own feel- 
ings, I will not give you the mere description of objects to be found in the 
guide-books. From my hints you will be, perhaps, able to pick out.a sug- 
gestion that might prove valuable in the erection of our new churches. 
Under the Pagan mythology, a temple had its specific purpose; it was 
devoted to some particular worship, or devoted to some peculiar attribute of 
the Deity : as such, each had its proper character, and long since the votaries 
and the worship have passed away, travellers have been able to discriminate, 
even from the ruins, the destination of the original edifice. Do you jthink 
that such would have been the case, were a future explorer to light on the 
relics of our Langham-place or Regent-street temples; would an antiquarian 
of 2838, be able to decide, think you, whether one of our modern temples 
was a Christian church, or a parochial school, or a factory! Had men for- 
merly more belief in wrong than they have now in right? Was there more 
sincerity in ancient fanaticism than in modern faith? But I will not moralize; 
only as I took a last look at the cathedral of Cologne, I could not help asking 
myself, Will such an edifice ever be completed ?’ The cardinal virtues must 
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answer the question. Faith and Charity have been glorious masons in times 
past—does ‘ Hope’s Architecture’ hold out equal promise for the future ?” 


It is unnecessary for us to accompany the Kent Party further 
“Up the Rhine.” In fact, we have jumped rapidly and taken long 
strides before getting to Cologne. There are romances and legends 
in verse and prose; new characters are introduced; much is seen 
and said,—wood-cuts by_ our gifted humorist lending brilliancy to 
the laughing gas. 

We take Reuniil of the handsome volume by quoting a song, 
crammed with counsel reaped from experience, which an old college 
chum whom Frank encounters in the course of the tour, volunteers 
to give :— 

bs ‘* Ye tourists and travellers, bound to the Rhine, 

Provided with passport, that requisite docket, 
First listen to one little whisper of mine— 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


Don’t wash or be shaved—go like hairy wild men, 
Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap and smock-frock it ; 
But if you speak English, or look it, why then 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


You'll sleep at great inns, in the smallest of beds, 
Find charges as apt to mount up as a rocket, 

With thirty per cent as a tax on your heads— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


You'll see old Cologne—not the sweetest of towns,— 
Wherever you follow your nose you will shock it ; 

And you'll pay your three dollars to look at three crowns : 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


You'll count Seven Mountains, and see Roland’s Eck, 
Hear legends veracious as any by Crockett ; 

But oh! to the tone of romance what a check— 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


Old castles you'll see on the vine-covered hill,— 

Fine ruins to rivet the eye in its socket— 

Once haunts of baronial banditti,—and still 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


You'll stop at Coblents, with its beautiful views, 

But make no long stay with your money to stock it; 
Where Jews are all Germans, and Germans all Jews, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 
A fortress you'll see, which, as people report, 

Can never be captured, save famine should block it; 
Ascend Ehrenbreitstein—but that’s not their forte, 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 
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You'll see an old man who'll let off an old gun, 

And Lurley, with her hurly-burly, will mock it ; 

But think that the words of the echo thus run— 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


You'll gaze on the Rheingau, the soil of the vine! 
Of course you will freely Moselle it and Hock it— 
P’rhaps purchase some pieces of Humbugheim wine— 
Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket ! 


Perchance you will take a frisk off to the baths, 
Where some to their heads hold a pistol and cock it ; 
But still mind the warning, wherever your paths, 

Take care of your pocket !—take care of your pocket! 


And friendships you'll swear most eternal of pacts, 
Change rings, and give hair to be put in a locket ; 
But still, in the most sentimental of acts, 

Take care of your pocket—take care of your pocket! 


In short, if you visit that stream, or its shore, 

Still keep at your elbow one caution to knock it; 
And where Schinderhannes was robber of yore, 
Take care of your pocket !—take of your pocket !” 





NOTICES. 
Art. XII.—The Rock. By Masor Horr, 81st Regiment. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 
Or what other Rock but that of Gibraltar can a man of war, a Major in her 
Majesty’s service, be supposed to tell tales and sing songs? And such in 
fact is the subject of this elegant, beautifully illustrated, and richly dressed- 
up volume, which vies in character and costume with some of the more 
expensive Annuals. Legends and descriptions compose part of the letter- 
press, while Drawings, taken on the spot by Lieutenant Lacey, furnish the 
artistic portion of the work. There is character in the cast of these picto- 
rial illustrations, variety, and the obvious results of tasteful selection ; even 
the lithographic prints by Walton have a southern warmth in them. 

The descriptions by Major Hort are slight but animated, and the stories 
are such as one feels to have local point and picturesque keeping in them. 
We quote a description of the scene and bustle upon the Rock at a particu- 
lar moment :— 

“It was a hot sultry day at noon, in the month of March 1839; the air 
was as oppressively close as could be experienced at any more advanced 
period of the year in England ; when the sound of distant music in the 
street of Gibraltar foretold the return of the troops from the Neutral 
Ground, where they had been exercising since an early hour in the 
morning. 

‘The streets, as usual, were crowded with contrabandas, who, arrayed in 
their fanciful yet picturesque costumes, were busily engaged in completing 
purchases, with the laudable and confessed intention of defrauding the reve- 
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nues of their own country to the greatest extent their ingenuity could devise, 
or their intrepidity effect. 

“Here and there, the graceful figure of some dark-eyed senorita might 
have been observed gliding noiselessly along the sunny pavements towards 
the Spanish chapel, under whose portal she would suddenly vanish, as she 
entered the sacred edifice to offer up her mid-day prayers. But at the 
hour named few ladies were to be met; and though no scarcity of beauty 
was discovered peering forth from behind the friendly shelter of the green 


jalousie, it is not the period when a stranger may expect to find a Spanish 


lady without the sanctuary of her own abode. 

‘Moors in their stately dresses of various hues, and the more humbly- 
apparelled Jew shuffling along in his yellow slippers, were to be met with 
in abundance ; while Greeks, Genoese, Africans, and natives from every 


province in Spain, crowded the long street which forms the principal feature 
of the town.” 





Art.XIII.—Sir Redmond; a Metrical Romance. By Mrs. Epwarp 
Tuomas. Saunders and Otley. 

Mrs. Thomas ina former work, viz. “ Tranquil Hours,” and in pieces 
which we sometimes see in peroidicals, has proved to our satisfaction that 
her ear is attuned to harmonious numbers, and that she possesses a poetic 
vein, sometimes rich in its flow, that is worthy of being cherished. Per- 
haps, however, true feminine sentiment, just thought, and ready language 
to clothe her meaning, that meaning not being far sought for, yet impres- 
sive because felt by the reader to be earnestly inculcated and deeply im- 
portant in itself, chiefly distinguish this Lady’s present effort ; for although 
it be designated a Romance, the design has been mainly to convey by means 
of an attractive story valuable moral lessons. She says,—‘ In the present 
production, which may properly be ranked under the character of a ro- 
mance, I have made it my object, under the leaves of fiction, to conceal the 
fruit of what has ever appeared to me the greatest and best purpose of fic- 
tion, the inculcation of serious, moral truth, endeavouring to depict as 
strongly as possible the innate misery, in diversified forms, attendant on vice, 
even in its most prosperous career, and the native peace and power of endu- 
rance which belong to virtue and innocence, even under the most trying and 
discouraging circumstances ; showing, so far as I possessed the power, that 
while on the one hand small were the resources capable of diverting the sor- 
rows of a pure and innocent heart—so, on the other hand, not all the gifts, 
the most lavish gifts of fortune, could irradiate with one gleam of true plea- 
sure the mind on which guilt and impiety had cast their deadly shade.” 
The design is not only most praiseworthy, but is a happy conception, and 
while the execution is highly creditable to the fair writer. 





Art. X1V.—What De Fellenberg has done for Education. London: Saun- 
ders and Otley. 1839. 

FELLENBERG’s services on behalf of education, taking it in its widest sense 

and upon the broadest scale, have hitherto been little appreciated in 
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England. The small volume before us will now make his name and exertions 
be known, and, while enlarging the people’s notions, tend more deeply to 
impress upon the public mind the paramount importance of the subject. 
The contents of the book consist of an account of the philanthropist’s seve- 
ral opinions collected from his writings, and sometimes from his verbal 
statements ; and also of his practical efforts, and original experimeents, some 
of the most remarkable of these being in the department of agriculture. 
Together with an exposition of his views and exertions, we have from the 
pen of the compiler a very able and earnest historical sketch of the state 
of education throughout Europe,—of its character, its condition, and its 
progress, as an object that has certain clear principles for a foundation, and 
land-marks for its direction and limitation. 





Art. XV.—Essays of Elia. First Series. Moxon. 

A portion of Lamb’s unique Essays, in the double column octavo style, 
beautifully printed ; the type condensed, but clear and readable ; no waste 
of space, but the whole well-husbanded. This method of reprinting, 
which Mr. Moxon and others now extensively practise, deserves hearty en- 
couragement ; for while standard works are thus brought out so as to form 
the People’s editions, the size of the book which is made to contain an 
author’s hitherto voluminous productions, looks respectable in a library, 
while the room it takes need not incommode the shelves of the scrupulous 
collector. 


Queen 





Art.XVI.—A Catechism of the Natural History of Man. By James 

Nicot. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
AnoTHeER of the series of Messrs. Oliver and Boyd’s Catechisms of Ele- 
mentary Knowledge, ‘containing an account of the Peculiar Character of 
the Human Species ; their Progress and Development; and a Sketch of 
the different Varieties of Mankind, with the causes of their Distinctions.’’ 
In spite of the question and answer form into which this elementary work is 
thrown, it presents with much condensation as well as plainness, the princi- 
pal views and facts belonging to the interesting subject which it handles. 
There are nine Illustrative Engravings 





Art. XVII.—A Few Minutes’ Advice to Deaf Persons, §c. By a Surgeon 
ef nearly Thirty Years’ extensive Practical Experience. London: Hod- 
son. 1839. 

Tuk quack pretenders among dentists and aurists, we believe, are more 
numerous than those of any other tribe of doctors. But we could hardly 
have supposed that these impostors bore such a proportion to the educated, 
competent, and skilled practitioners of the latter class, as our Surgeon 
represents. However, his proofs are numerous and unsparing ; some of 
them amusing. We think the publication will do much good by warning 
the ignorant and the unwary of the tricks of the trade, and if all be exactly 
as stated, send patients to the author. 
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Art. XVIII.—Eliza Cook’s Poetical Works. London: Tilt. 

A beautiful reprint, tastefully and sweetly illustrated with twelve engravings, 
besides a whole length portrait of the gifted author. Added to Miss 
Cook’s poems, formerly collected in one volume, there are some new pieces. 
This lady stands in the very first rank of our living poetesses. Her lyrical 
pieces are particularly excellent. We cannot call her a pretty nor even 4 
fine writer ; her distinctive qualities are of a higher order,—viz. compres- 
sion and force of thought, nervous diction, and imagery that displays a true 
sympathy with nature. 

It may be true that poetry at the present day is unpopular; and also that 
the multitude of rhymsters has tended to bring it into disrepute, the world 
hardly thinking it worth while to sift the wheat from the chaff. But that 
there are some golden grains cannot be doubted ; and as little do we ques- 
tion the certainty of the good and the worthless, in the course of time, 
finding their proper spheres,—the one ponderous class, the depths of 
oblivion, the other sterling and choice morsels, a lasting share of discerning 
admiration. Miss Cook’s poetry is destined to live, we are firmly per- 
suaded, and be several times reprinted. The estimation in which it is 


already held affords a proof that the fulfilment of our doctrine, is making 
sure progress. 





Art. XIX.—Forgotten Facts in the Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 
Comedian ; recalled in a Letter to Mrs. Mathews, his Biographer. By 
S. J. Arnoitp, Ese. London: Ridgway. 

Mrs. Matuews’ version of the story concerning the theatrical transactions 

of the parties named, bore hard upon the character of Mr. Arnold. But it 

is wise to refrain from forming a decided opinion upon a one-sided state- 
ment when-the interests of another are at stake and his character impugned. 

The correction in the present case is complete : the refutation triumphant. 


Arnold has by far the best reason to complain, and advance disparaging 
charges. 





Art. XX.—dHistorical Memoirs of the Queens of England, from the 
Commencement of the Twelfth Century. By Hannan Lawrance. 
Vol. II. London: Moxon. 

Miss LAWRANCE pursues in this second volume her Memoirs of the Queens 

of England with the spirit and the enthusiasm which distinguished the 

contents of the first. There is also a similar prevalence of an ambitious 
style, and of elaborate ornament ; features, however, which do not ill become 

a female historian, especially when her themes are persons of the same sex, 

and these persons the consorts of kings. It is true that the materials she 

has had to trust to are exceedingly scanty or uncertain in the case of almost 
every one of the eminent female characters here introduced. The Middle 

Ages, whether so dark or not as moderns incline to call them, speaking of 

intellectual and social attainments, are certainly deeply enveloped in 

obscurity in so far as the queens of England, who flourished during these 
ages, are concerned. 
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. Art. XXI, 
1..The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Suet-~ 
tpY. . Moxon. 
9, Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations, and Fragments. . By. P. B. 

SHELLEY. Edited by Mrs. Suexttey. London: Moxon. 1840. 

Tue late edition of Shelley’s Poems, in four volumes, which we noticed on 
their successive appearances, with the notes and biographical sketches, 
printed in double columns, and bound up in one handsome book. 

When we say this is a reprint of the late edition of Shelley’s poetical 
works, edited by his widow, we have to subjoin that there are some addi- 
tions of fragments, together with two Poems, entitled, ‘‘ Swellfoot the 
Tyrant,” and “Peter Bell the Third.” It ought also to be stated that the 
Editor has given us some new matter, in consequence of after reflection, 
suggested or strengthened, no doubt, by the almost unanimous voice of the 
press when reviewing the former edition ; that opinion being this, that the 
suppressing some of the passages which most avowedly and plainly contained 
the idealism and scepticism of poor Shelley, was, in fact, destroying much 
of their characteristic qualities, and therefore acting unfairly both tothe poet 
and to the readers of his works. One can well understand and excuse 
Mrs. Shelley’s delicacy and hesitation as regards this process of mutilation ; 
but the students of the idiosyncracies of individuals, of the flights of the ever- 
irradiating muse, and of an originalist, must be pleased that the restora- 
tions of the lopped or omitted passages has now taken place. The Editor 
must be heard for herself on this subject. She now says, the notes “ are not 
what I intended them to be. I began with energy and a burning desire to 
impart to the world, in worthy language, the sense I have of the virtues 
and genius of the Beloved and the Lost; my strength has failed under the 
task. Recurrence to the past—full of its own deep and unforgotten joys 
and sorrows—contrasted with succeeding years of painful and solitary 
struggle, has shaken my health. Days of great suffering have followed my 
attempts to write ; and these, again, produced a weakness and. languor that 
spread their sinister influence over these notes. I dislike speaking of 
myself; but cannot help apologizing to the dead, and to the public, for not 
having executed in the manner I desired the history I engaged to give of 
Shelley’s writings.” She admits that “ the world has a right to the entire 
compositions of such aman.” ‘I cannot bring myself,” she also siates, 
“to keep back anything he ever wrote, for each word is fraught with the 
peculiar views and sentiments, which he believed to be beneficial to the 
human race.” This, we think, is at it ought to be, for the reasons we 
have before referred to; especially when the wild dreamer's fancies and 
opinions, etherialized as they are, and found in the halo and mysticism of 
most refined poetry, are not likely to effect any real injury to the cause of 
truth and of virtue.” 

It is still evident, however, and we cannot but sympathize with her, that 
Mrs, Shelley has some misgivings concerning her unlimited confidings to 
the public; and also that she would fain soften or apologize for her hus- 
band’s extreme doctrines. Who can remain unmoved on reading the fol- 
lowing tender and beautiful passage :—‘‘ He had but one defect—which - 
was leaving his life incomplete by an early death. O, that the serener 
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views of maturity, the happier contentment of mid-life, had descended on 
his dear head, to calm the turbulence of youthful impetuosity—that he had 
lived to see his country advance towards freedom, and to enrich the world 
with his own virtues and genius in their completion of experience and 
power! When I think that such things might have been, and of my own 
share in such good and happiness, the pang occasioned by his loss can never 
pass away—and I gain resignation only by believing he has passed into a 
sphere of being better adapted to his inexpressible tenderness, his generous 
sympathies, and his richly gifted mind.” 

“¢ Swellfoot” is a burlesque composition, in the shape of the Greek drama, 
and political in its purpose, having a satirically amusing reference to the 
trial of Queen Caroline and the notorious Green-Bag. “ Peter Bell,” of 
course was meant as a squib upon Wordsworth, having nothing personally 
offensive in it the Widow would have us to believe ; because she says 
Shelley was a constant admirer of the poet of Rydal’s works. She gives 
this account of the satire :—‘‘ He (Shelley) conceived the idealism of a poet, 
—a man of lofty and creative genius—quitting the glorious calling of 
discovering, and announcing the beautiful and good, to support and propagate 
ignorant prejudices and pernicious errors ; imparting to the unenlightened, 
not that ardour of truth and spirit of toleration which Shelley looked on as 
the sources of the moral improvement and happiness of mankind ; but false 
and pernicious opinions, that evil was good, and that ignorance and force 
were the best allies of purity and virtue. His idea was, that a man gifted 
even as transcendently as the author of Peter Bell, with the highest qualities 
of genius, must, if he fostered such errors, be infected with dulness. This 
poem was written, as a warning—not as a narration of the reality.” 

The readers of the piece, and we have no doubt Wordsworth himself will 
be of the laughing number, whether they deem its intention personally 


_ bitter, or not, will find it clever, and sparkling with poetic wit. Shelley 


certainly meant that he of Rydal was bought out of the service of Satan into 
that of religious devotion and an orthodox way of thinking, dulness accom- 
panying the transition. We quote some of the verses :— 


‘‘ When Peter heard of his promotion, 
His eyes grew like two stars for bliss ; 
There was a bow of sleek devotion, 
Engendering in his back: each motion 
Seemed a Lord’s shoe to kiss. 


He hired a house, bought plate, and made 
A genteel drive up to his door, 

With sifted gravel neatly laid,— 

As if defying all who said, 
Peter was ever poor. 


But a disease soon struck into 
The very life and soul of Peter— 
He walked about—slept—had the hue 
Of health upon his cheeks—and few 
Dug better—none a heartier eater. 
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And yet a strange and horrid curse 
Clung upon Peter night and day, 
Month after month the thing grew worse, 
And deadlier than in this my verse 
I can find strength to say. 


Peter was dull—he was at first 
Dull—O, so dull—so very dull ! 
Whether he talked, wrote, or rehearsed— 
Still with this dulness was he cursed— 
Dull—beyond all conception—dull. 


No one could read his books—no mortal, 
But a few natural friends, would hear him ; 
The parson came not near his portal ; 
His state was like that of the immortal 
Described by Swift—no one could bear him. 


His sister, wife, and children yawned, 
With a long, slow, and drear ennui, 

All human patience far beyond ; 

Their hopes of Heaven each would have pawned, 
Anywhere else to be. 


But in his verse, and in his prose, 
The essence of his dulness was 

Concentred and compressed so close, 

’T would have made Guatimozin doze 
On his red gridiron of brass. 


A printer’s boy, folding those pages, 

Fell slumberously upon one side ; 
Like those famed seven who slept three ages. 
To wakeful frenzy’s vigil rages 

As opiates, were the same applied. 


Even the Reviewers who were hired 
To do the work of his reviewing, 
With adamantine nerves, grew tired ;— 
Gaping and torpid they retired, 
To dream of what they should be doing. 
And worse and worse, the drowsy curse 
Yawned in him, till it grew a pest— 
A wide contagious atmosphere, 
Creeping like cold through all things near ; 
A power to infect and to infest. 


His servant maids and dogs grew dull ; 
His kitten, late a sportive elf. 

The woods and lakes, so beautiful, 

Of dim stupidity were full, 
All grew dull as Peter’s self. 
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The earth under his feet—the springs, 
Which lived within it a quick life, 
The air, the winds of many wings, 
That fan it with new murmurings, 
Were dead to their harmonious strife. 


The birds and beasts within the wood, 
The insects, and each creeping thing, 
Were now a silent multitude ; 
Love’s work was left unwrought—no brood 
Near Peter’s house took wing.” 


The Essays, Letters, &c., are compositions some of them in a finished, 
others left in an unfinished state, but every one of them in itself affordi 
some insight into the eccentric and morbidly sensitive poet’s mind, and also 
containing along with the germs of his peculiar thoug hts, sparks of poetry. 
But it has been so late in the month before we got a sight of this second pub- 
lication, that we can only announce its appearance, and quote one or two 
portions of description, which require no other preface from us than merely 
to call the reader’s observation to the way in which a poet views and speaks 
of objects that had been rendered familiar to the world by multitudes 
of tourists and travellers. Follow him to the cataract of Velino :— 

‘*From Spoleto we went to Terni, and saw the cataract of the Velino. 
The glaciers of Montanvert and the source of the Arveiron is the grandest 
spectacle I ever saw. This is the second. Imagine a river sixty feet in 
breadth, with a vast volume of waters, the outlet of a great lake among the 
higher mountains, falling 300 feet into a sightless gulf of snow-white vapour, 
which bursts up for ever and for ever from a circle of black crags, and thence 
leaping downwards, makes five or six other cataracts, each fifty or a hundred 
feet high, which exhibit, on a smaller scale, and with beautiful and sublime 
variety, the same appearances. But words (and far less could painting) will 
not express it. Stand upon the brink of the platform of cliff, which is 
directly opposite. You see the ever-moving water stream down. It comes 
in thick and tawny folds, flaking off like solid snow gliding down a moun- 
tain. It does not seem hollow within, but without it is unequal, like the 
folding of linen thrown carelessly down ; your eye follows it, and it is lost 


- below ; not in the black rocks which gird it around, but in its own foam and 


spray, in the cloud-like vapours boiling up from below, which is not like 
rain, nor mist, nor spray, nor foam, but water, in a shape wholly unlike 
anything I ever saw before. It is as white as snow, but thick and impene- 
trable to the eye. The very imagination is bewildered in it. A thunder 
comes up from the abyss wonderful to hear; for, though it ever sounds, it 
is never the same, but modulated by the changing motion, rises and falls 
intermittingly ; we passed half an hour in one spot looking at it, and thought 
but a few minutes had gone by. The surrounding scenery is, in its kind, 
the loveliest and most sublime that can be conceived. In our first walk we 
passed through olive groves, of large and ancient trees, whose hoary and 
twisted trunks leaned in all directions. We then crossed a path of orange 
trees by the river side, laden with their golden fruit, and came to a forest 
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of ilex of a large size, whose evergreen and acorn-bearing boughs were 
intertwined over our winding path. Around, hemming in the narrow vale, 
were pinnacles of lofty mountains of pyramidical rock clothed with all ever- 
green plants and trees ; the vast pine whose feathery foliage trembled in the 
blue air—the ilex, that ancestral inhabitant of these mountains—the arbu- 
tus, with its crimson-coloured fruit and glittering leaves. After an hour’s 
walk, we came beneath the cataract of Terni, within the distance of half a 
mile : nearer you cannot approach, for the Nar, which has here its con- 
fluence with the Velino, bars the passage. We then crossed the river 
formed by this confluence, over a narrow natural bridge of rock, and saw 
the cataract from the platform I first mentioned. We think of spending some 
time next year near this waterfall. The inn is very bad, or we should have 
stayed there longer.” 

We have room only for a sketch of another class and combination of 
objects. — 

“We visited the Forum and the ruins of the Coliseum every day. The 
Coliseum is unlike any work of human hands I ever saw before. Itis of 
enormous height and circuit, and the arches built of massy stones, are piled 
on one another, and jut into the blue air, shattered into the forms of over-. 
hanging rocks. It has been changed by time into the image of an amphi- 
theatre of rocky hills overgrown by the wild olive, the myrtle, and the fig- 
tree, and threaded by little paths, which wind among its ruined stairs and 
immeasureable galleries: the copsewood overshadows you as you wander 
through its labyrinths, and the wild weeds of this climate of flowers bloom 
under your feet. The arena is covered with grass, and pierces, like the 
skirts of‘ a natural plain, the chasms of the broken arches around. But a 
small part of the exterior circumference remains—it is exquisitely light and 
beautiful; and the effect of the perfection of its architecture, adorned with 
ranges of Corinthian pilasters, supporting abold cornice, is such, as to dimi- 
nish the etfect of its greatness. The interior is all ruin. I can scarcely 
believe that when encrusted with Dorian marble, aud ornamented by columns 
of Egyptian granite, its effect could have been so sublime and so impressive 
as in its present state. Itis open to the sky, and it was the clear and sunny 
weather of the end of November in this climate when we visited it, day after 
day. Near it is the arch of Constantine, or rather the arch of Trajan; for 
the servile and avaricious senate of degraded Rome ordered that the 
monument of his predecessor should be demolished, in order to dedicate 
one to the Christian reptile, who had crept among the blood of his 
murdered family to the supreme power. It is exquisitely beautiful and 
perfect. The Forum is a plain in the midst of Rome, a kind of desert full 
of heaps of stones and pits, and though so near the habitations of men, is 
the most desolate place you can conceive. The ruins of temples stand in 
and around it, shattered columns and ranges of others complete, supporting 
cornices of exquisite workmanship, and vast vaults of shattered domes dis-. 
tinct with regular compartments, once filled with sculptures of ivory or brass. 
The temples of Jupiter, and Concord, and Peace, and the Sun, and the 
Moon, and Vesta, are all within a short distance of this spot. Behold the 
wrecks of what a great nation once dedicated to the abstractions of the 
mind! Rome is acity, as it were, of the dead, or rather of those who cannot 
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die, and who survive the puny generations which inhabit and pass over the 
spot which they have made sacred to eternity. In Rome, at least in the first 
enthusiasm of your recognition of ancient time, you see nothing of the 
Italians. The nature of the city assists the delusion, for its vast and 
antique walls describe a circumference of sixteen miles, and thus the popu- 
lation is thinly scattered over this space, nearly as great as London. Wide 
wild fields are enclosed within it, and there are grassy lanes and copses 
winding among the ruins, and a great green hill, lonely and bare, which 
overhangs the Tiber. The gardens of the modern palaces are like wild 
woods of cedar, and cypress, and pine, and the neglected walks are overgrown 
with weeds. The English burying-place is a green slope near the walls, 
under the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful - 
and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. To see the sun shining on its bright 
grass, fresh, when we first visited it, with the autumnal dews, and hear the 
whispering of the wind among the leaves of the trees which have overgrown 
the tomb of Cestius, and the soil which is stirring in the sun-warm earth, 
and to mark the tombs, mostly of women and young people who were buried 
there, one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they seem to sleep. 
Such is the human mind, and so it peoples with its wishes vacancy and 
oblivion.” 





Art. XXII.—The Friends of Fontainbleau. By Hannan Burpon. 
London : Saunders and Otley. 
Miss Burdon has well sustained herself, and with rivetting power, as every 
youthful reader will experience, throughout this historical romance. The 
period seized upon iaay be described generally as contemporaneous with 
our own Queen Bess’s reign,—a period of extraordinary events, turmoil, 
intrigue, and factions, even in the history of France. In the course of a 
happily constructed and developed story we have some striking portraits of 
personages famous or notorious in their day, and who still stand out promi- 
nently in the annals of Europe, with sundry creations of the author’s own 
brain, around which, of course, she makes her panoramic picture to move. 
Then there is no lack of scenic descriptions, of religious feuds, and monas- 
tic manners, of stirring encounters, of sudden disasters, of love-crossings, 
&c. &c., skilfully, upon the whole, managed. We could not in any mode- 
rate space convey any adequate idea of the force of any one of the chapters, 
by means of extract; nor will we spoil the current of the story by telling 
its secrets. Suffice it to say that Miss Burdon has brought to the building 
up of her romance the results of much reading and judicious reflection ; 
and that she has with conscious ability grappled with the parties and the 
opinions that distracted France immediately prior to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew,—Huguenotand Catholic. We think that there are decided to- 
kens of progressive skill, study, and taste in the order of this Lady’s fic- 
tions, She is still careful and correct too, not flighty and unequal in the 
matter of style. Songs are interspersed, and in these there is character as 
well as spirit. We quote one wild chantby a half-crazed creature, who is at 
times exceedingly serviceable. intelligence and extravagant imaginings are 
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made to combine grotesquely in him, and oft to take the form of song. In 
fact he is a sort of wandering minstrel, at the time, when striking his man- 
doline, he sings in the following strain :— 
*¢ When the night is still, 
Sprites come unto me 
From the breezy hill 
And the grassy lea : 
Tales they whisper then 
In my listening ear, 
Such as mortal men 
Ne’er from mortals hear. 


When the dew-drops fall 
From the dappled sky, 
Me these fairies call 
To their sports on high. 
Off my soul away 
Takes her eager flight, 
Where on earth they play, 
In the groves by night. 


Swift with them I ride, 
Whilst our bridles ring 
Or in circles glide, 
Round the mossy spring ; 
Sadly day may wane, 
Deep its cares may be, 
Nought I heed their pain. 
Sprites keep watch o’er me.” 





Art. XXIII.—Oriental Outlines ; or,a Rambler’s Recollections of a Tour 

in Turkey, Greece, and Tuscany in 1838. By Wittiam Knieur. 

London: Low. 1839. 

Mr. Knicut’s modest little volume contains the results of an attentive peru- 
sal of the best recent works upon the countries mentioned in the title of the 
book, and a number of spirited sketches from life collected by himself. His 
Outlines may be recommended as a good and entertaining guide to the ** City 
of the Sultan,” and the other parts traversed by him. There may not be 
much novelty in the work, but there is manifest truth, accuracy of details, 
and excellent feeling, so that the reader is charmed by it without perceiving 
at the moment very distinctly the reason why. His report of the Greeks is 
more agreeable and generous than the accounts generally given by English 
travellers. The island of Tino, famed for its marble, and inhabited by a 
simple-minded, frugal, industrious, and hospitable people, is the subject of 
some exceedingly pleasant and interesting pictures. These, however, we 
pass over that we may quote two passages, which as soon as read will explain 
to our readers the motives for the selection. 

Mr. Knight has just landed on the Asian shore, and soon finds himself in 
the town of Tchanak Kaleh—occasionally called Sultanieh Kaleh :— 
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“It was market-day, Wednesday. Camels carrying all sorts of commo- 
dities were lazily moving onwards, or kneeling to receive their loads ; buffa- 
loes drawing arabahs made of wicker, and perched upon creaking wooden 
wheels, in form and size exactly resembling large mill-stones ; crowds of the 
Nizam Djedid in blue uniforms and white cross-belts; dragomen or con- 
sular interpreters, in flowing robes and white kalpacks; crimson-coated 
Tatars of the Pasha; dervishes wearing the towering geulaff, which head- 
dress, though generally white or brown, is frequently at Tchanak Kaleh of 
a red colour, from so many Becktashees living in the town ; itinerant venders 
of cakes, sherbet, and fruit; groups of Frank seamen purchasing provisions; 
Turkish women, enveloped in snow-white garments, hiding all but their 
entrancing eyes ;—such were the characters, that in combination, in ever- 
shifting groups, buying, selling, and smoking, aye, and even praying in the 
open air—such were the characters that, mingling with the calculating Jew, 
the chattering Greek, or the monosyllabic Moslem, realized the pleasing 
visions, produced ‘ many a time and oft,’ in the days of my early boyhood, 
by a perusal of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Nor was the negro Haddim wanting 
—the black guardian of the harem—proud of his finery, and in his heart 
ferocious as a tiger, though kindlier here, perchance, than at Constantinople, 
the strong-hold of jealousy. One person wandering through the crowd I 
must not forget. He was employed in the anti-oriental occupation of a shoe- 
black. I refer to him, that future travellers may not remain ignorant of 
this man’s being the grandson of an individual who for many years was 
British Consul in the Dardanelles. The family are now in the deepest dis- 
tress ; and few, who are aware of the hospitality once extended to the English, 
when the Tarraganos were employed under the protection of the British 
flag,—which, in troublous times, ere the Faithful were so friendly with the 
Frank, they successfully upheld in honour so far as civil officers could do, 
—few who are aware of what this family-then was, will pass through Tcha- 
nak Kaleh, and not endeavour to better their present condition. Many will 
feel bound to do so, as a return for kindnesses received by their kinsmen 
from those of the family whom the grave now shelters from the fate of the 
survivors. Lord Palmerston should be petitioned to grant them a thousand 
piastres—ten pounds—per annum. During his long services to the state, 
he must have seen hundreds of pensions less deservedly bestowed. The 
name of Tarragano is mentioned in many works. In ‘A Journey in Asia 
Minor, in 1801, by Dr. Hunt and Professor Carlyle,’ which may be found 
at p. 92 of ‘ Walpole’s Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey ;’ 
in the quarto edition of 1818, Dr. Hunt says, ‘ Here we lodged at the house 
of Signor Tarragano, whose family has held the consulship of England for @ 
long series of years.’ This was in 1801 ; and in 1810, Lord Byron writes: 
‘Our consul, Tarragano, tried to dissuade us from the attempt of swimming 
across the Hellespont.’ I might easily quote more, yet I hope this brief 
statement may prove sufficient for the purpose for which it is intended.” 

We are with Mr. Knight at Constantinople in the next extract :— 

**T call with confidence upon every British traveller into whose hands 
this humble volume may fall, to visit—if he touch at Constantinople—the 
Eneuisu Hospitat. Far be it from me to say, who is to blame; but I 
fearlessly assert that this establishment in the Turkish capital is a disgrace 
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to the British nation! It is—or was in 1836 and 1837—little better than 
a dog-kennel ; and therein, during the winter of the latter year, I saw the 
shipwrecked crews of the Lyra, Trio, and Midas—three English merchant- 
men lost in the Black Sea, shivering with cold, badly fed, scarcely covered 
with decent clothing, and almost without beds, when the snow was some 
feet deep in many parts of the capital. I visited this ‘ hospital’ not alone, 
and can by witnesses substantiate, if necessary, more than I have set down. 
I, however, despair not of seeing an improvement in such matters, if travel- 
lers will regard the ‘ English hospital at Constantinople’ as one of the ‘ lions’ 
of the city, and make a point of visiting the establishment. Other nations 
are not so careless of their seamen, the French and Austrians especially. 
Their hospitals require no ‘ reform !’” 





Art. XXIV.—Pcems written in Newfoundland. By Henrietta Pres- 
cott. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
Miss Prescott, whose father we understand, is Governor of Newfoundland, 
has even in that northern clime felt the inspiration of poetry. And why 
not ?—for all nature yields itself up to the muse’s plastic power,—everything 
is beautiful in its place and season,—nothing is so cold, barren, and mono- 
tonous as to forbid imagination, clothing, garnishing, and variegating 
it, or rather educing from it such imagery and associations as the mind 
loves to combine and dwell upon. One of the largest sources of the associ- 
ation of ideas, which it is the poet’s business to render pleasurable by means 
of the tender or exalting sentiments educed, is to be found in contrariety. 
Miss Prescott, it seems, has been frequently the votary of this spell ; for in 
the far North she has sung of Sunny Italy, the most elaborate poem in the 
volume, having for its theme Torquato Tasso. It was a bold attempt, and 
the result presents many sweet thoughts, generous feelings, and some glow- 
ing lines. There are too many lines, to be sure, when compared with the 
depth and the fervour required by the subject. But still it isa pleasing 
poem; nor are there many young ladies, even among the gifted, who 
would not derive honour from such a performance. Among the smaller 
and miscellaneous pieces there is a variety of clever and touching verses. 
Some of those which are characteristic of the country which lends a title 
tothe volume, are particularly good, such as “‘The Spring Morning in 
Newfoundland.” But the specimen which we shall take from this meritori- 
ous and modest publication is chosen on account of its truly British spirit, 
whatever foul-mouthed revilers take upon themselves to utter to the con- 
trary. 
' ODE TO THE QUEEN. 


‘Oh! our’s is the fairest land 

On which the sun looks down, 

And our’s is the brightest Queen 
That ever wore a crown. 

Old England’s sons are kind and brave, 
Her daughters good and fair, 

With open hand, and gen’rous hearts, 
And spirits free as air. 
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No fields were richer green than hers! 
No streams more silv’ry sheen.— 

A blessing on our own dear land! 
A blessing on our Queen. 


** Old England’s red-cross banner waves 

O’er many a foreign sod,— 

Where’er the foot of man can roam 
Her gallant sons have trod. 

On many a distant shore are laid 
Her brave, in battle slain, 

But the banner of Old England shone 
Victorious o’er the plain! 

Tis planted ‘neath the Indian skies, 
It cheers the Arctic scene,— 

A blessing on our own dear land ! 
A blessing on our Queen ! 


** Old England’s sons have borne afar, 

Uncheck’d by want or pain, 

The words of faith, and love, and hope, 
By desert and by main ; 

Have bravely met the martyr’s doom, 
And, with uplifted hand, 

Still pray’d that light might chase the shades 
From ev'ry heathen land. 

Fair temples in the wilderness 
Rise up where they have been. 

A blessing on our own dear land! 

“ A blessing on our Queen ! 


“To cheer the sad, and help th’ oppress’d 
Is England’s dearest care ; 
The harmless exile seeks her shores, 
Secure of welcome there ! 
Her gallant vessels ride the seas 
To free the trembling slave,— 
For tyranny is for the mean, 
And kindness for the brave ! 
Hope rises in the suff’rer’s heart 
When England’s flag is seen. 
A blessing on our own dear land ! 
A blessing on our Queen! 


“‘ Her nobles have their palace home, 

Her poor their quiet cot, 

Beside the meanest door aye smiles 
The blooming garden-plot. 

Upon her hills are waving woods, 
Along her vales broad parks, 

Upon her mighty rivers fioat 
Her merchants’ freighted barks. 
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There’s not a port in foreign lands 
Where Britons are not seen. 

A blessing on our own dear land ? 
A blessing on our Queen! 

**Oh! many great and conq’ring kings 

Have ruled our lovely land, 

But happier is the gentle sway 
Of woman’s sceptred hand ! 

A blessing on the fair young head 
Of her who rules the Isles, 

And loves to meet the cheering light 
Of a grateful people’s smiles! 

May the future of Victoria’s life 
Be as the past has been! 

A blessing on our own dear land! 


A blessing on our Queen : 





Art. XXV.—WNinian. A poem in Three Cantos. By JoHN Witson 
Ross. 12mo. pp. 73. Edinburgh. Adam and Charles Black. 
Tus poem, the first attempt at flight of a wing not fully fledged, promises 
lofty and successful soarings. The groundwork of the plot is founded upon 
the following portion of a story in Prince Puckler Muskau’s Tutti Frutti. 
Vol. II (Spenser’s Trans. )—‘‘ A horrible destiny awaited the young man, 
One dark night as he was returning from visiting my sister, his horse fell 
down a precipice, and he was discovered the next morning.literally dashed 
to pieces. This heart-rending intelligence was imprudently communicated, 
without any preparation, to the unhappy girl; she immediately fell into a 
death-like fainting fit, and awoke from it, O God! only to insanity !” 
Upon these materials Mr. Ross has founded a pleasing tale, in which how- 
ever the pathos and sentiment are better than the poetry, which is imbued 
with all the affectation and pedantry of a young imagination. These faults 
will however disappear in the course of ensuing compositions, and a really 
clever poet will remain. We make these observations in a purely friendly 
feeling, and with a view to remind a young beginner in the literary world 
of those defects and errors of which he must divest himself by application 
and study. The wings of the young Icarus were melted by the sun, while 
those of the older Dedalus carried the adventurous man in safety through 
the lofty spheres to which he soared. Mr. Ross has here attempted rather 
too high a flight, by endeavouring to introduce innovations into a school 
of poetry the principles of which not even a tried hand could easily alter. 
A little more attention to rhyme will also be found necessary: “ waterfall” 
and ‘ fall” —‘ gently” and “ faintly,” &c. The omission of words, as in 
the following lines, is a great fault with beginners, and is very easily 

avoided without injury to the rhythm, after a little consideration :-— 


‘*She cast a flower upon the stream, 
’T was with’ring borne away, ‘like dream 
Of youth,” she thought, with sigh.” 
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“Withering” should have been supplied by another word. Again, great 
care should be observed in coining words :— 


** This soul lies like a leaden weight ; 
’Tis with’ring, worn, and ruinate.” 


The alliteration in the first line here quoted is calculated to spoil the effect 
of the verse; and if a heart be “ruinate” (ruined, or broken) it cannot 
be withering ;—it is withered. The following repetition is one of the in- 
novations we now complain of :— 
*‘ *T was hideous to see the grin— 

Th’ unmeaning, frightful, ghastly grin, 

That wreathed instead the hueless skin.”’ 
‘** Hideous” should not be made a word of three syllables in poetry. Ano- 
ther misappropriation of a word, if not an absolute coinage :— 


Go—muse among the silent tombs, 
What time the mind thought calms, not glooms. 


Many more and similar inaccuracies or defects did we notice as we perused 
this poem, but we candidly confess that the redeeming qualities outnumber 
the faults. We regret that our limits preclude the possibility of transfer- 
ring any of the best passages—and many are really good—to these pages, 
We therefore dismiss this little volume with the hope that the young man 
—for a young man he evidently is, albeit an adventurous one—will take in 


good part, and profit by, the few friendly hints we here place at his dispo- 


sal. 





Art. XXVI.—Historical Essay upon the Spanish Succession, by Professor 
Zorrt, LL. D. Translated from the French Version, by C. T. O’c. 
London : Whittaker. 

Porressor Zoprt, a Doctor of Laws at Heidelberg, in this temperately 
written Essay, has triumphantly, we think, established by the weight of his 
arguments and the amount of historical and legal illustrations adduced, 
that, by the Spanish Law of Succession, Isabella, not Don Carlos, is en- 
titled to the throne,—that her claim, not his, is well founded. We know 
not when we have read such a specimen of calm, dignified, critical, and 
convincing reasoning as this. The Professor’s reading and knewledge are 
not more extensive than his views are large and philosophical. His habi- 
tual pursuits and his doctrines in jurisprudence, fortified as these are at all 
points, seem to have rendered the composition of the Essay as easy as its 
conclusions are masterly and irresistible. To all but those who are of opin- 
ion that might gives right, it must, we think, decide the question of legiti-. 
macy in the way we have mentioned. 

It would neither be satisfactory to our readers, nor fair to the author, were 
we to give a mere abstract of the Essay. There are many in England who 
are bound to peruse it carefully, or for ever refrain from expressing a sen- 
timent on the relative claims of the parties who have so long distracted 
Spain, and crimsoned her soil. But just to afford some idea of the com- 
posure and conscious strength of the Professor, as well as of his model- 
manner, we copy the principal parts of his Introduction. 
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“While this Essay, to investigate the question of the Spanish succession 
with historical and legal criticism, was in the press, M. Sigismund Schmer- 
ber, bookseller of Frankfort-on-the-Mayn, published an anonymous pam- 
phlet, under a similar title, treating of the same question, with equal frank- 
ness, and, like Tacitus, professing perfect impartiality, ‘Mihi Galba Otho, 
Vitellius, nec beneficio nec injuria cogniti.’ 

‘The logical skill with which the pretensions of Don Carlos are defended 
in that pamphlet, gives it an importance which obliges me to take some 
notice of it; though the author, by withholding his name, has secured an 
advantage, which my principles do not allow me to share with him. 

“‘ But the conclusions at which he arrives are directly opposed to those 
which conviction has forced upon me as the result of my investigations. The 
appearance, however, of this historical dissertation has given me peculiar 
satisfaction, for truth must be a gainer by the development and elucidation of 
conflicting opinions, and the public being thus enabled to examine and com- 
pare the arguments adduced on either side, will weigh and appreciate them, 
and no longer vacillate in its judgment. 

‘Whatever that judgment may be, I shall have attained the object of my 
researches, which have been directed solely to dispel the chaos of erroneous 
ideas hitherto prevalent, by a process that may define and permanently esta- 
blish the right. Even though my efforts may not be crowned with success, 
I shall nevertheless retire from the contest with the consolation of having 
invariably kept myself as free from party-spirit, as unbiassed by any party- 
interests whatever.” 

Having next stated that he has thrown into an Appendix his remarks 
upon Schmerber’s work, which the forwardness of the Essay prevented from 
being otherwise introduced, the Professor concludes the Preface thus :— 
“The anonymous advocate of Don Carlos, according to his own admission, 
has been but very imperfectly informed concerning the principal points 
which he undertook to establish, and was unacquainted with a great number 
of official and important documents upon which I have founded my reason- 
ing. The reader will, therefore, not be astonished to find that two authors, 
who have been contending in a cause to which in other respects they were 
equally strangers, and have been carrying on their respective attacks and de- 
fences with anguments based upon law and history, have nevertheless arri- 
ved at diametrically opposite conclusions. Far be from me the intention to 
accuse my adversary of partiality, and still less of having designedly falsified 
the truth. The inadequacy of the materials which he had at his disposal 
did not permit him, I repeat it, to obtain better results, even though he had 
undertaken a stricter investigation, and rejected whatever was not derived 
from authentic sources.”’ 

Let it not be said that the flight of Don Carlos into France, and his pre- 
sent condition there, have divested the question discussed by the Professor 
of all interest and practical importance. The cause of the fugitive has yet 
many partizans in Spain; how long he may be absent from them is uncer- 
tain; and several of the great Powers, as well as numbers of influential 
individuals amongst us and throughout Europe, are prepossessed with the 
idea that the Prince’s claim to the crown is well founded. To every one 
who is thus persuaded the Professor’s appeal is not and cannot be too late. 
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Art. XXVEI.—Poems. By Mrs. Boppincton, Authoress of “ Slight 
Reminiscences of the Rhine,” &c. London: Longman and Co. 
SELpom have we seen in this age of typographical excellence and vignette 
embellishment a more beautiful book than the one now before us. But it 
it is even still more pleasing to find that all this painstaking and taste has 
been bestowed upon a treasury of lovely thoughts and gladdening or 
awakening imaginings; and that nothing in nature or in life seems ever to 
fail in drawing forth some deep responding token of emotion from the soul 
of our authoress. Her prose works contained many of the germs of poetry, 
at times airy and light, on other occasions pensive and penetrating ; and in 
the present collection, if Mrs. Boddington does not reach the master poet’s 
depth,—reflecting nature with the most vivid force, and combining with 
the facility and happiness of creative power all that isstrewn in the poet’s path, 
—yet every now and then she appears prepared and resolved to achieve such 

triumphs, and no longer to harbour misgivings about her rights and gifts. 

In a collection where the pieces are so numerous as in the present 
instance, many of them only occasional, and but dealing with fleeting or 
fitful fancies, there will ever be inequalities of conception, treatment, and 
polish. And such in fact is the case with Mrs. Boddington. We shall 
quote one specimen however, which is full of various merit and abounds in 
beauties of no ordinary class. The melody of the numbers, the wealth of 
expression, the playfulness of the fancy in this piece, unite finely with the 
fund of observed facts and real things that swell the verses. The Poem is 
entitled, ‘‘ Home Images in Italy.” 


**T did not think to hear in Italy 
The blackbird’s song, to see the homely rook 
Flapping along with his familiar croak 
Back to its wood ; or catch the enamell’d eye 
Of small field-daisy peering in the brook, 

Or that of honied orchis,—charming idle fly. 


I did not think within these distant meads, 

Vital with insect movement, to have heard 

The small grasshopper’s file, or pluck’d the beard 

Of purple thistle ; or midst foreign weeds 

Found home-remembered things, by thought endeared— 
Hare-bells, and scented thyme, and yellow-blossoming reeds 


Mixing their hues with many a southern flower, 

Nurs’d plants with us, but here a common grace, 

That mingle with the daisy’s humble race, 

And carpet with fresh bloom the forest bower, 

Where every bud and leaf of spring find place ; 
While from the teniril thin distils the fragrant shower. 


I thought of stately pines that kiss’d the sky, 
The breathless sky, and whisper’d to its ear ; 
And of the palm,—long thing! that doth appear 
Most out of place when gayer trees are nigh ; 
But when no other bough or branch is near, 
Within its streaming leaves what far off fancies lie: 
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I thought of aloes and the leafy spread 

Of the o’ertopping cedar; and the glow 

Of warm pomegranate, and high-scented blow 

Of the rich orange, or magnolia sped 

To its full beauty by the beams that flow, 
Like rays of living fire, upon its perfum’d head : 

But did not think to see the ruddy flush 

Of our own currant, mingling with the leaf, 

Finely indented, feathery, and brief, 

Of delicate mimosa; or to crush 

Our garden herbs, or hope with fond belief, 
To scent the aroma of the home hawthorn bush,— 


The bush which of itself doth often make 
The hedge’s sweetness: but here all find room, 
Fox-glove and briony, and the purple bloom 
Of deadly night-shade ; while their thirst to slake 
By the lone rill, their loved and dewy home, 

The small veronicas their humble station take. 


Their little flow’rets, blue as childhood’s eyes, 

And beautiful as love—when love is kind, 

Mix’d with the southern mosses here we find, 

Inlaying the fresh ground with azure dyes ; 

While round the infant filbert’s tender rind 
The enamoured vine its loving ringlets ties. 


Like our own forests, on the airy steep 
The chesnuts rise ; and bush, and tangled briar, ' 
and surging grain, and the weed-kindled pyre 
Recall our homes.. We see the blue smoke creep 
In wreathed column from the cottage fire, 
And love the barley shock, and duck-pool green and deep, 


But sudden twilight’s gone,—and its short stay 
Tells us of distance! ’tis not here the light, 
Flush’d, deep’ning, ling’ring, that preludes the night, 
And seems to chide its coming—second day 
Sweeter than noon,—that in its tardy flight 
Blushes to go—though ling’ringly away. 
No: when the red light’s o’er, the abrupt pall 
Drops on the woods; and the cigala’s note— 
The foreign grasshopper with rasping throat— 
That all day long rang out, yields to the call 
Of thrilling nightingale, whose loud notes float 
In darkness to the heart, and there like moonbeams fall. 


On every spray in every summer bower 

A thousand lamps are lighted : twinkling by, 
Like fairy’s torch-bearer the southern fly 
Carries its starry fire, and in the hour 

Of nature’s sleep, when the night-beauty’s eye 
Is gently op’d, enshrines it in its flower ; 
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Or, like a gossip’s lantern, in the ridge 

Of furrowed cornfields lightly guides along, 

Or hangs upon a vine-leaf; while the song 

Of the lone bird wakes through the light-knit hedge 

A shivering life, and ’midst the planet throng 
Slowly appears the moon above the mountain’s ledge, 


Then all is Italy! The lamp of night 

Seems as if gently ’twere let down from heaven ; 

The air is balm,— a thousand scents seem giv’n 

To this sweet hour alone : and to the sight 

The vine-bower in the air by soft winds driven, 

Or pergola starr’d o’er with living light ; 

And to the ear the southern sounds that fall 
Faintly, though many join,—and poesy to all!” 

Bagni di Lucca. 





» 


Art. XXVIII.—The Sons of the Soil; a Poem. By Mrs. Extis, Authoress 
of “ The Women of England,” &c. London: Fisher. 1839. 

Mrs. Ex.is is of opinion that the regeneration of poetry may be accom- 
plished, or rather that the public mind may be recalled so as to yield due 
homage to the muse and adequately to encourage the children of song, if 
these same children will but keep to nature and study simplicity. Certainly 
she enforces this theory by her present example ; for, while there is anavoid- 
ance of all imitation of such master spirits and bards as Scott, Byron, and 
others, the popularity of whose extraordinary works induced a reaction in 
public taste, as soon as they ceased to write, and were followed by hosts of 
copyists, a charming grace and delicacy pervades the effusion. The story 
is one in which sweet and truthful pictures of rural life are given, and also 
many passages of a tender and affecting kind; the fortunes of the dramatis 
persone, as well as the beauty of the verse and the choice character of the 
imagery and sentiments, appealing finely to the reader’s sympathies. Crabbe 
would have thrown the homely scenes into a rougher and more commanding 
shape, but he would not have been so soothing and attractive. 





Art. XXIX.—Sir Thomas More, his Life and Times. By N. Jos. Wat- 
TER, late of St. Edmund’s College. 2d. Edition. London: Dolman. 
1839. 

Tue first volume of “ The Catholic Family Library,” got up much after the 

manner, speaking of mere mechanical features, of Murray’s Family Library. 

The Life and Times of the great and good Chancellor are ably illustrated by 

Mr. Walter from More’s own writings and from contemporary documents. 

It is a good volume for starting with, and if its successors in the series be as 

well chosen and as carefull; edited, we shall expect to hear something, ere 

long, on the Protestant side, anent the enterprize. 














